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CO^t^UEST OF PERU BY THE SPANIARDS. CHANGES THAT 
HAVE HAPPENED IN THIS EMPIRE SINCE THAT REVOLU¬ 
TION, 

i r has not been my Intention to be the pnnegyrill of the 
conquerors of the other heroifphere. 1 have not fuffer- 
cd my judgTncnt to be fo far milled by ^ dr 
the brilliancy of their fucccffcs, as to be 
blind to their crimes and acts of injuf- 
tice. My view is to write hiflory, and ij 

1 almoll always write it with .ny eyes f 
bathed in tears. Aftonittimeni hath approved of . 

fometimes fiicceeded ^rief. I have been furprifed that 
none of thefe favage warriors (hould have preferred the 
more certain mode of mildnefs and humanity, and that 
they (hould have rather chofen to (hew ihemfelves as 
tyrants than as benefactors. What llrange infatuation 
hath prevented them from perceiving, that, while they 
deftroyed - the countries which they feized upon, they 
w^ere injuring themfelvcs, and that their cruelties obliged 
them to give tip a^nioro^ quiet and more lucrative poffcf. 
lion of them ? Tt‘hath been afferted, that, in countries 
where man hid not yet appeared, the mod timid animals 
came near him without fear, I can never be perfuaded, 
Vo!. HI. A 
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that, at the iirft afpect of an European, the favage man 
can have been more wild than the animals. It was un* 
doubtedly a fatal experience which informed him of the 
danger of fuch familiarity. 

What then ! Shall nations be more cruel among them- 
felves, than the moft opprcflive fovereigns arc tou'ards 
their fubjefls ? One fociety muft then devour another ! 
Man will be more fierce than the tyger! Shall reafon have 
been given to him merely as a fubftitute in him to every 
maleficent inttinft ; and fliall his annals be nothing more 
than the annals of his perverfenefs ? O God ! why didft 
thou create man ? Thou certainly didft know, that, for 
one iuftant in which thou (liouldft be able to look upon 
thy work with complacency, thou ihouldft turn thine 
eyes away from it a hundred times! Thy prefciencc cer. 
tainly forefaw the atrocious a6ls which the Spaniards were 
to commit in the New World ! 

We are here going to difplay fcenes ftillmore terrible 
than thofc w’hich have lb often made us fliudder. 1‘hcy 
will be uninterrupedly repeated in thofe immcnfe regions 
which remain for us to go over. 1 he fword will never 
be blunted and we (liall not fee It flop till it meets with 
i\o more vidims to ftrikc. 

Extravagances , We ftiall again begin our accounts 
titfd cruelties with Columbus. I'his great man liad 
that mark the difeovered the continent of America 
first stef>s of the without ever landing upon it. It was 
Spaniards in not till after the ifland of San Domingo 
South America, was firmly cftablilhed, that he thought 
proper to extend his enterprifes. He 
imagined, that beyond this continent there was another 
ocean, which muft terminate at the Eaft Indies; and that 
tliefe two feas might have a communication with each 
other. In order to dlfcover it, he failed, in 1502, as clofe 
along the coaR as poftible. He touched at all places that 
were arcefliblc; and, contrary to the cuftom of other na- 
vigators who behaved in the countries which they vifite^ 
in fuch a manner as If they were never to return to them, 
be treated the inhabitants with a degree of kindnefs that 
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gained their afFeftlon. The gulf of Darien particularly 
engaged his obfervation. He thought that the rivers 
which poured into it were the great canal he had been in 
fearch of through fo many imminent dangers and cxceflivc 
fatigues. Difappointed in thefe expeftations, he wiflicd 
to leave a fmall colony upon the river Belem, in the 
country of Veragua. The avidity, the pride, and the bar- 
barifm of his countrymen prevented him from having the 
fatisfaction of forming the firfl European establiOiment 
upon the continent of the new hemifpherc. 

Some years elapfed after this, andflill the Spainardshad 
not fixed themfelves upon any fpot. As thefe adventurers 
only received from government the permiflion of making 
difcoverics, it never once entered their minds to employ 
themfelves in agriculture or commerce. The profpect of 
diflant fortunes that might have been made by thefe pru¬ 
dent means, was far above the prejudices of thefe barba¬ 
rous times. There was nothing but the allurement of im¬ 
mediate gain that could ilimulate men to enterprifes fo 
bold as thofe for which this century was diftinguifhed. 
Gold alone attraflcd them to the continent of America, 
and made them brave dangers, difeafes, and death, which 
they were expofed to in the courfe of their voyage, at their 
arrival, or on their return j and, by a terrible but juft 
vengeance, the cruelty of the Europeans, and their luft 
of gold, exhaufted at once the two hemifpheres of their 
inhabitants, and deftruftion raged equally among thofe 
who were the plunderers and afialDns, as among the plun¬ 
dered people. 

It w»as not till the year 1500, that Ojeda and Niqueffa 
formed, though feparately, the defignof making folid and 
lafting conqucfls. To encourage them in their refolution, 
Ferdinand gave to the firft the government of the coun¬ 
tries that begin at Cape dc la Vela, and terminate at the 
gulf of Darien : and to the fecond, that of all the fpacc 
extending from this famous gulf to Cape Gracias a Dioi, 
They were both of them to announce to the people, at 
their landing, the tenets of the chriftian reli^on, and to 
inform them of the gift which the Roman pontifFhad made 
of their country to the king of Spain. If the favages rc- 
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fufcd to fubmit quietly to this double yoke, the Spanlaids 
were authorifed to purfue them with fire and fword, and 
to reduce whole nations to flavery. 

Is it then the head of the mo/l holy of all religion who 
jjives to another what does not belong to him ? And is it 
It (^hriiiisn fovereign who accepts of the gift ^ And arc 
^Ke conditions agreed upon between them, fubmiflion to 
the European monarch, or flavery \ baplifm, or death 
Upon the bare recital of a contra6tfo unheard-of, wc Ihud- 
der with horror, and ive pronounce, that the roan who 
does not partake of the fame fenfation, is a flrangcr to 
every idea of morality, to every fentiment, and to every 
notion of juflice •, a man who is unworthy of being argued 
with. Abominable pontiff! Andifthefccountriesof which 
thou dofl difpofe have a lawful proprietor, is it thy advice 
that he fhould be fpoiled of them ^ If they have a legiti¬ 
mate fovereign, is it thy advice that his fubjetfls fhoulj 
break their allegiance ? If they have gods, is it thy advice 
that they fhould be impious^ And thou, ftupid prince, 
doft thou not perceive, that the perfon who confers thefc 
rights upon thee, arrogates them to himfelf \ and that, by 
accepting of tliem, thou dofl abandon thy country, thy 
feeptre, and thy religion, to the mercy of an ambitious fo- 
phlfl, and of the moll dangerous fyflcm of machiavelifin ^ 
But it was a more eafy matter to grant thefe abfurd 
and atrocious privileges, than to put the barbarous and 
and fupcrflitious adventurers, who folicited fuch rights, 
in pofleflion of them, d'he Indians reje<^ed every kind of 
intercourfe wdth a fet of rapacious flrangers, who threat¬ 
ened equally their life and their liberty. Arms were not 
more favourable to the Spaniards, than their prefidious 
cartffes* The people of the continent, accuftomed to 
carry on war with each other, received them with a bold- 
nefs unexperienced in the iflands that had been fo eafily 
fubdued. Poifoned arrows were flioweredupon them from 
all quarters j and not one of thofe that were wounded 
efcaped a death more or Icfs dreadful, l o the arrows of 
the enemy, other caufes of dellruction were foon joined ; 
Ihipwrecks unavoidable in thefe unknown latitudes j ati 
almoftconllnual w^antof fubfiftcnce upon a country totally 
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uncultivated j and dTeafes peculiar to this climate, which 
is the moft unwholt fame one in America. The few Spa- 
nlarcli who had (leaped fo many calamities, and who 
coujd not return to San Domingo, collected thcmfclves 
iit St. JMary’s, In the province of Darien. 

They lived thejc in a date of anarch)^ when Vafeo 
Nugnes dc Balboa appeared among tliem. I'his man, 
who Was honoured by the companions of his crimes with 
the furname of Ifercnles, had a robud conditution, an in¬ 
trepid courage, and a popular eloquence. Thefc qualities 
made them choofc him for their chief; and all his aftlons 
f.ro\ ed that he xvas worthy toconimand t^’.e villains uholb 
KuTrage he had obtained. Judging that more gold would 
be found In the lidand parts than upon the coads, from 
whence it had been lb repeatedly taken, he plunged hiin- 
felf among the mountains. He found at fird in the coun¬ 
try, it is laid, fome of that fame fpeciesof little white men 
as are to be met with in Africa, and in certain of the 
Aiiatic iflands. 'I'hey aie covered with a down of a 
glidening white colour. They have no hair •, their eyes 
arc red j and they only fee well in the night-time. They 
are feeble 5 and tlicir faculties appear to Ijc more circum- 
feribed than thofe of other men, Thcfe favages, if it be 
true that they cxlded, tverc few’ in number j but others 
were found of a diiferent fpreies, brave and hardy enough 
to defend their rights, ’i'hey had a very exltaoidlnaiy 
cuftom among them, wdiich was, that the huibandi. on the 
death of their wi\es, and the w’ives on the death of their 
hudiands, ufed to cut off the end of a finger \ fo that by 
looking merely on their hands, one might fee whether 
they were widowers or widows, and how often they had 
been fo. 

Noththg has hitherto been, or will probably ever be 
faid, that can fatisfadiorily explain the various perverfions 
of reafon. If the women alone had been obliged to prac- 
tife this whimfical ceremony, it w’ould be natural to fuf- 
pe6i that it had been intended to prevent the inipofture 
of a widow, who might wifli to pafs for a virgin to her 
ftcond hufband. But ihisconjcftiire would lufc its force, 
when applied tothehufbands, whofccondition could never 

As 
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be a matter of fuch confcqucncc, as that it fliould be care¬ 
fully indicated by indelible figns. This cuftom hath ob¬ 
tained in other countries ^ but the following is peculiar to 
Darien. 

When a widow died, fuch of her children whofe tender 
age rendered it impoflible for them to provide for their 
own fiibilftence, were buried in the fame grave \vith her. 
As no one would take the charge of thefe orphans, the 
nation deftroycd them, to prevent their being ftarved to 
death. The charity of thefe barbarians extended no fur¬ 
ther. This is the tnoft atrocious aft to which the deplo¬ 
rable flatc of favage life was ever able to impel mankind. 

Notwithflanding thefe ferocious manners, Balboa, fup- 
ported by the obftinacy of his difpofition, fpurred on by 
the infatlable cupidity of his foldiers, and with the aflill- 
ance of fome packs of tliofe blood-thirfty dogs which had 
been of fo much fervlce to the Spaniards in all their con- 
quefts, at length fuccceded in deftroying the inhabitants 
of Darien, and in difperfing or fubduing them, 

Ihe Spaniards One day, as the conquerors were dlf- 
acquire the first puting with each other about gold, with 
notion of Peru, a degree of warmth that Icemcd to 
threaten fome aft of violence, a young 
cacique overturned the fcales in which they were w eigh- 
ing it. Why, faid he to them, with an air of difdain, why 
do you quarrel for such a trifle ^ If it be for this useless 
metal that you have quitted your country^ and that you 
massacre so many people, I will conduct you into a region 
where it is so common, that it is employedfor the meanest 
purposes» Being urged to explain himfelf more clearly, 
he affured them, that, at a little diftance from the ocean 
which wafhed the country of Darien, there was another 
ocean which led to this rich country. The opinion imme¬ 
diately and univerfally prevailed, that this was the fea 
which Columbus had fo earneflly fought after and, on 
the firft of September 1513, one hundred and ninety Spa¬ 
niards, attended by a thoufand Indians, who were toferve 
them as guides, and to carry their provifions and bag- 
jgage, fet out to reconnoitre it. 
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From the place whence this troop began their inarch, 
to the one they were going t(f, there was no more than 
fixty miles ; but it was neceffary to climb fo many fteep 
mountains, to pafs fuch large rivers, to traverfe fuch deep 
moralTcs, to penetrate into fneh thick forefts, and to diU 
perfe, perufade, or deflroy fo many fierce nations *, that it 
was not till after a march of fivc-and-twenty days, that 
men arcuftomed to dangers, fatigues, and wants, arrived at 
the place of their expeflations. Without a moment’s 
delay, Balboa, armed at all points, in the manner of the 
ancient chivalry, advanced fomc way into the South fca. 
Spectators of both hemispheres^ exclaimed this barbarian, 
1 call you to witness that I take possession of this part of 
the universe for the crown of Castile, My sword shall 
defend what my arm hath given to it. Already was the 
crofs planted upon the continent, and the name of Fer- 
dinand inferibed upon the bark of fome of the trees. 

Thefc ceremonies gave to the Europeans in thofe days 
the dominion of all the countries in the New World, where 
they could introduce their fanguinary fteps. According. 
Jy, the Spaniards thought they had a right to exaft from 
the neighbouring people a tribute in pearls, metals, and 
provifions. Every teflimony was united in confirming 
what had been at fir£l faid of the riches of the empire that 
was called Peru ;^and the robbers who meditated the 
Conqueft of it, returned to Darien, where they were to 
collefl the forces necclTary for fo difficult an enterprife. 

Balboa expected that he fhould be employed to con¬ 
duct this great defign. His companions had placed their 
confidence in him. He had thrown into the public cof¬ 
fers more treafure than any one of thefe adventurers. In 
the opinion of the public, the difeovery he had juft made, 
had put him on a level with Columbus. But by an in- 
ftance of that injufticc and ingratitude fo common in 
courts, where merit cannot prevail againft favour*, where 
e great commander is fuperfeded in the midft of his 
triumphs by an unfit perfon ) where a diffipating and 
rapacious favourite displaces an economical minifter of 
finance \ where the general good, and fervices done, are 
equally forgotten \ and where revolutions in the great 
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©{Ikes of ftate often becothe obje£>s of mirth and plca- 
lantry \ Pedrarias was chofen in his ilcad. I'hc new com¬ 
mander, as jealous as he was cruel, had his predeccflbr 
confined*, he ordered him to take Lis trial, and afterwards 
caufed him to be beheaded. His fubaltcrns, by his or¬ 
ders, or with his confent, pillaged, burnt, and maffacred 
on all fidcs, without any diftinftion of allies or enemies j 
and it was not till after they had dcllroyed to the extent 
of three hundred leagues of the country, that in 1518 he 
transferred the colony of St. Mary, on the borders of the 
Pacific ocean, to a place that received the name of Pa¬ 
li am a. 

Three Spani- Some years paffed away without this 

(ireh undertake cftablifiiment having been able to fulfil 
the conquett of the great and important piirpofcs foi 
Peru without which it wasdeftined. Atlengtb, three 
a?iy astiuance men of obfeure birthundertook,at their 
from govern- own expence, to fubvert an empire that 
ment, hadfublifted with gloiyfor fevcial ages. 

Francis Pizarro, who is the most 
knorvn among them, was the natural fon of gentleman 
of Eflramadura. His education had been fo negle^led, 
that he could not read. The lending of docks, which 
*1^ as his fiifl employment, not being fuitablc to his charac¬ 
ter, he embarked for the New World. His avaiicc and 
r.rabition infuired him with inconceivable adlivity. He 
joined in every expedition, and fignalized himfclf in 
inofl of them ; and he acquired in the feveral fituatlons 
ill which he was employed, that knowledge of men and 
things, which h indifpenfably ncccffary to advancement, 
hut elpccially to thofc who by their birth have every 
difficulty to contend with. The ufe he had hitherto made 
of his natuial and acquired abilities, perfuaded him that 
nothing was above his talents : and he formed the plan of 
txeiTuig them againft Peru. 

1*0 thefe defigns he affociated Diego dc Almagro, 
whofe birth was equivocal, but whofe courage was prov¬ 
ed. He had ever been found temperate, patient, and 
indefatigable, in thofc camps in which he had grown old. 
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In thisfchool he had acquired a franlviief' which Is more 
frequently learnt here than in other fituations *, as well as 
that obduracy and cruelty which are but too common. 

'rhe fortune of two foldiers, though conlidcrable, 
being found infuflicicnt for the conqueft they meditated, 
they joined themfelves to Fernanda de Luques. He 
was a mercenary prieft, who had amafled prodigious 
wealth by all the methods which fuperftition renders 
eafy to his profefTion, and by feme means peculiar t© the 
manners of the age he lived in. 

As the balls of their affociation, the confederates mu¬ 
tually agreed, that each llrould engage the whole of his 
property in this enterprife; that the wealth accruing 
from it fliould be equally lhared, and that they fhould 
reciprocally oblcrve an inviolable fidelity. The parts 
that each of them w’ere to take in this great feene were 
diflributed as the good of the common caufc required. 
Plzarro was to command the troops, Almagro conduft the 
fuccours, and Luques prepare the means. This plan of 
ambition, avarice, anclferocioufnefs, was completed by fa- 
nailcifm. Luques publicly confecratedahofl; part of which 
he ate, and divided the reft between his two affociates ; 
all three fwearing, by the blood of God, that, to enrich 
themfelves, they would not fpare the blood of man. 

I'he expedition, commenced under thefe hoftible auf* 
pices, towrards the middle of November 1524, with one 
vcffel, one hundred and twelve men, and four horfe, was 
not fortunate. ,It was fcldom that Pizarro tvas able to 
land 5 and in the few places where it w^as poftible for him 
to come on fliore, he met with nothing but plains de¬ 
luged with water, impenetrable forefts, and fome favages, 
little difpofed to treat with him. Almagro, who brought 
him a rciuforcemcnt of feventy men, did not meet with 
more encouraging adventures j and he even loft an eye 
in a very (liarp engagement he was obliged to fuftain 
againft the Indians. More than one half of thefe in¬ 
trepid Spaniards had perifticd by hunger, by the fword, 
or by the climate ; when Los Rios, who had fucceeded 
to Pedrarias, fent orders to tbofe who had cfcaped fo 
many calamities, to return to the colony without delay. 
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They all obeyed; all of them, except thirteen, who, 
faithful to their chief, rcfolvcd to follow his fortune to 
the end. They found it at firft more adverfe than it 
had hitherto been \ for they were obliged to pafs fix whole 
months in the ifland of Gorgon, the moft unwholefomc, 
moft barren, and moll drcadtulfpot there was perhaps up¬ 
on the globe. But at length their delliny grew milder : 
with a very fmall vcffel, which had been fent them mere¬ 
ly from motives of compalTion, to remove them from this 
place of defolation, they continued their voyage, and land¬ 
ed at Tumbez, no inconliderable village of the empire 
which they propofed one day to invade. From this road, 
where every thing bore the marks of civilization, Pizarro 
returned to Panama, where he arrived at the latter end 
of the year 1527 with fome gold dull, fome vafes of 
that precious metal, fome vicunas, and three Peruvians, 
dellined, fooncr or later, to Icrve as interpreters. 

Far from being difeouraged by the misfortunes thathad 
been experienced, the three alTociates were inflamed with 
a more ardent paliion for treafures which were now bet¬ 
ter known to them. But they were in w^ant of foldiers 
and of fubfillence \ and the colony denied them both tbefe 
fucGours. The minillry, whofc fupport Pizarro himfelf 
had come into Europe to folicit, were more favourably 
inclined, ^hey authorifed, without referve, the levying 
of men, and the purchafe of provilions 5 and added to this 
indefinite liberty every favour which drew nothing from 
the treafury, • 

Nevcrthelefs, the afibciates, by combining all their 
means, could not equip more than three fmall velTels \ nor 
collect anymore than one hundred and forty-four infantry, 
and thirty-fix horfe. This was very little for the great 
views that were to be fulfilled } but in the New World 
the Spaniards expeded every thing from their arms and 
their courage } and Pizarro did notheiitate to embark in 
the month of February 1531. The knowledge he bad 
acquiree) of thefefeas, made him avoid the calamities that 
had thwarted his firll expedition } and he met with no 
other misfortune than that of being obliged, by contrary 
winds, to land at the diftanceof one hundred Itaguesfrotn 
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the harbour where he had intended to difembark. The 
Spaniards were therefore obliged to go to the place by 
land. They followed the coaft with great difticulty, com¬ 
pelling the inhabitants on their march to furniAi them 
wrth provifions, plundering them of the gold they poffefT- 
cd, and giving themfelves up to that fpirit of rapine and 
cruelty which diflmguiihed the manners of thofc baiba- 
rous times. The iiland of Puna, which defended the road, 
was taken by llorm, and the troops entered vi^lorious in¬ 
to Turabcz, where diforders of every kind detained them 
for three whole months. The arrival of two reinforce¬ 
ments, that came from Nicaragua, afforded them fotne 
confolation for the anxiety they felt on account of this 
delay. Thefe reinforcements, indeed, conlifled only of 
thirty men each \ but they were commanded by Sebafiian 
Benalcazar and by Ferdinand Soto, who had both of them 
acquired a brilliant reputation. The Spaniards were not 
difturbed in their firft conquest, and we must mention the 
reafon of it. 

THE empire of Peru, which, like most Manner in 
other dominions, had in its origin but lit- which Pi^arro 
tic extent, had been fucccffivcly enlarg- makes himself 
ed. It bad in particular received a con- master of the 
fidcrablc aggrandifement from the cle- empire, 
venth emperor, HuyanaCapac, who had 
pdffeffed himfclf by force of the vaft territory of Quito, 
and who, to legitimate as much as pofhble his ufurpation, 
had married the foie heirefs ot the dethroned monarch. 
From this union, reprobated equally by the laws and by 
prejudice, Atabalipa was born, who after the death of his 
father claimed the inheritance of his mother. This fuc- 
ceffion was contefled by his elder brother Huafoar, who 
was born of another bed, and whofe birth had no flam 
lipon it. Two fuch powerful mterclls induced the com¬ 
pel iiors to take up arms. One of them had the people 
in his favour, and the cuflom immemorial qf the individ- 
bility of the empire j but the other had previoufly fecured 
the befl troops. The one who had the troop'; on his fide 
was conqueror^ put his rival in chains, and beeoming more 
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powerful than he expelled, wasmafter of all the provinces. 

Thcfe troubles, which for the firft time had agitated 
Peru, were not entirely appeafed when the Spaniards ap¬ 
peared there. In the confufion in which the whole king¬ 
dom was Hill involved, no one thought of molefling them 
on their march, and they arrived without the leafl obftruc- 
tion at Caxamalca. Atabalipa, whom particular circum- 
ftances had condu6led into the neighbourhood of this im¬ 
perial palace, immediately font them fome fruits, corn, 
emeralds, and fcveral vafes of gold or filvcr. He did not 
however concealfrom their interpreter his defitethat they 
ihould quit his territories \ and he declared that he would 
go the next morning to concert with their chief the pro¬ 
per meafures for this retreat. 

To put himfelf in rcadinefs for an engagement, without 
fuffciingthe lead preparation of war to be perceived, was 
the only difpofition that Pizarro made for the reception 
of the prince. He planted his cavalry in the gardens of 
the palace, where they could not be feen : the infantry 
was in the court: and his artillery was pointed towards 
the gate where the emperor was to enter. 

Atabalipa came without fufpicion to the place appoint¬ 
ed. He %vas attended by about fifteen thoufand men. 
He was carried on a throne of gold, and gold glittered in 
the arms of his troops. He turned to the principal ofh- 
cers, and faid to them : these strangers are the messen^ 
gers of the gods ; be careful of offending them, 

I'he proceflion was now drawing near the palace, which 
was occupied by Pizarro, when a dominican, named Vin¬ 
cent de Valverdo, with a crucifix in one hand, and his 
breviary in the other, came up to the emperor. He flop¬ 
ped ihe prince in his march, and made him a long fpecch, 
inv l ich he expounded to him the chriflian religion, prefs- 
ed him to embrace that form of worfhip, and propofed to 
him to fubmit to the king of Spain, to whom the pope had 
given Peru. 

The emperor, w;jo heard him with a great deal of pa¬ 
tience, renlied, lam very willing to be the friend of the 
king of Spain^ but not his vassal; the pope must surely be 
a very extraordinary man^ to give jo Itberally what does 
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not belong to him, I shall not change my religion for ano* 
ther ; and if the Christians adw e a god who died upon a 
rrojx, / worship the sun who never dies. He then asked 
Vincent where he had learned all that he had faid of God 
and the creation ? In this book^ replied the monk, prefent- 
ingat the fame time his breviary to the emperor, Ata- 
balipa took the book, examined it on all (ides, fell a-laugh- 
ing, and, throwing away the breviary, added, this booh 
tells me nothing of all this, Vincent then turned towards 
the Spaniards, crying out with all his might, Vengeance^ 
fny fnendsy vengeance ! Christians^ do you not see how he 
despises the gospel I Kill these dogs^ wIjo trample under 
foot the law of God, 

f'he Spaniards, who probably had W’ith didiculty re- 
ftrainedthat fury, and that third of blood, which the fight 
of the gold and of the infidels had infpired them with, in- 
ftantly obeyed the dominican. Let the reader judge of 
the imprt fTion that mud have been made on the Peruvians 
by the fight of the horfes \tho trampled upon them, and 
by the noife and effect of the cannon and mufquetry which 
beat them down. They fied with fuch precipitation, that 
they fell one upon another. A dreadful maffacrc was 
made of them. Pizarro himfclf advanced towards the 
emperor, made his infantry put to the fword all that fur- 
rounded his throne, took the monarch prifoncr, and pur- 
fued all the red of the day thofe who had efcaped the 
fw’ord of Ills foldiers. A multitude of princes of the race 
of the Incas, the ministers, the dower of the nobility, all 
that compofeil the court of Atabalipa, w'ere malTacrcd, 
Even the crowd of women, old men, and children, who 
were come from all parts to fee their emperor, were not 
fpared. While this carnage continued, Vincent ccafcd 
not to animate the affaffins, who w ere tired with daughter, 
exhorting them to ufe not the edge but the point of their 
fw’ords, to infli^f deeper tvounds. When the Spaniards 
rcturnfd from this Infamous maffacrc, they paffed the 
night in drunkennefs, dancing, and all the cxccffcs o£ 
debauchery, 

'Phe emperor, though clofely guarded, foon difeovered 
the extreme paflion of lus enemies for gold. This cir- 
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cumftance detcrTninrd him to offtr them for his ranfom 
as much of this metal as his prifoii, which was two-and- 
twenty feet in length, and iiKteen in breadth, could con¬ 
tain, and to as great a height as the arm of a man could 
reach. His propofal was accepted. But while thofe of 
his miniftcrs, in whom he had moil confidence, were em¬ 
ployed in colleAing what was neceffiary to enable him to 
fulhl his engagements, he was informed that Huafcar had 
promifed three times as much to fome Spaniards who had 
found an opportunity of converfingwith him, if they would 
confent to reinflate him upon the throne of his anceilors. 
He was alarmed at this incipient negociation ^ and his 
apprehenfions made him refolve to flrangle a rival wha 
appeared fo dangerous. 

In order to dilfipate the fufpicions which fuch an aAfon 
mull neccffarily excite in his keepers, Atabalipa urged 
with frefh zeal the collcfting of the metals flipulated for 
the recovery of his liberty. They were brought in from 
all (ides as fail as the dillance of the places, and the con- 
fufion that prevailed, would allow. The whole would 
have been completed in a little time \ but thefe heaps of 
gold, inceffantly expofed to the greedy eyes of the con¬ 
querors, fo inflamed their cupidity, that it was impodible 
to delay any longer the ciiilribution of them. I’hc fifth 
part of the whole, which the government had referved to 
ilfclf, was delivered to the agents of the treafury. A 
hundred thoufand pUllers, or 540,000 livres [22,500!.] 
were fet apart for the body of troops Almagro had juft 
brought up, and which were ftill upon the coafts. Each 
of Pizarro’s cavalry received 43,200 livers [1800I.], and 
each of his infantry 21,600 [883I. 6s. 8d.] The gene¬ 
ral, and the officers, had fums proportioned to their rank 
in tne army, 

Thefe fostunes, the moil extraordinary that have ever 
been recorded in hiftory, did not mitigate the barbarity 
of the Spaniards. Atabalipa had given his gold, and hhl 
nam^^ '»ad ferved to k*?ep the people jji fubjcclion : it was 
TiO'A time, therefore, to put an end to him. Vincent faid 
that lie was a hardened piincc, who ought to be treated 
like Pharaoh, The interpreter, Philippine, who had a 
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criminal intercourfc with one of his u, might be dif- 
turbed in his pleafures. Almagro was apprehcnfive, that^ 
while he was fufFered to live, the army of his colleague 
might be dcfirous of appropriating all the booty to itfelf 
as part of theemperor^s ranfom. Pizarrohad been def* 
pifed by him, becaufe, being lefs informed than the mean- 
eil of the foldiers, he knew not how to read. Thefe cir- 
cumilanceSy even more perhaps than political reafons, oc- 
caiioned the emperor^s death to be determined upon. 

The Spaniards had the effrontery to bring him to a 
formal trial and this atrocious farce was followed with 
thofe horrid confequences that muff neceffarily have 
been expelled from it. 

After this judicial affaffination, the murderers over-ran 
Peru with that thirff of blood and plunder which direded 
all their adions. Had they (hewn fome degree of mode- 
ration and humanity, they would probably have made 
thcmfclves mafters of this vaft empire without drawing 
the fword. A people naturally mild, accuffomed for a 
long time paff to the moff Dlind fubmlffion, ever faithful 
tothemaffers ithadpleafed heaven to give them, and affo- 
niflied at the terrible fpeftacle they had juft been behold¬ 
ing \ fuch a nation would have fubmitted to the yoke 
without much reludance. The plunderingof their houfet 
and of their temples, the outrages done to their wives and 
daughters \ cruelties of all kinds fucceeding^ each other 
without interruption : fuch a variety of calamities ffirred 
up the people to revenge, and they found commanders 
to guide their refentment. 

Numerous armies at firft obtained fome advantages over 
a fmall number of tyrants loft in thefe immenfe regions \ 
but even thefe trifling fucceifes were not durable Seve¬ 
ral of the adventurers, who had enriched themfelves by 
the ranfom of Atabaiipa, had quitted their ffandards, that 
they might go elfcwhere to enjoy, in a more peaceable 
manner, a property fo rapidly acquired. Their fortune 
inflamed the minds of nr ‘ in the Old and in the New 
World, and they haffened ^rom all quart, is to this coun- 
try of gold. The cohf quence of this was, that the Spa¬ 
niards multiplied in a lets time at Peru than in the other 
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colonies They foon amounted to the number of five or 
fix thoufand ; and then all refiftance was atun end. Thofc 
of the Indians who were the moll attached to their liberty, 
to their government, and to their religion, took refuge at 
a Pittance among Inacceflible mountains. Moll of them 
fubmitted to the conqueror. 

A revolution fo remarkable hath been a fubjcct of allo- 
Inlliment to all nations. Peru is a country very diHicult 
of accefs, where one mull climb mountains, and per¬ 
petually march in narrow paflfages and defiles, 'JVoops 
are there obliged to be inceffantly palling and repair¬ 
ing torrents or rivers, the banks of w'hich are always 
lleep. Four or five thoufand men, with a moderate 
/hare of courage and Ikill, might dcllroy the bell 
difciplined armies. How then could it pofUbly happen 
that a great nation did not even venture to difpute a terri¬ 
tory, the nature of w’hich was fo well known to them, a- 
gainll a few plunderers, whom the ocean had iuft brouiiht 
to thefc Ihorcs ? 

This event took place for the fame rcafon that an in* 
trepid robber, with the pillol in his hand, fpoils with im¬ 
punity a body of men, who are either quietly rclling by 
their fire-lides, or who, Ihut up in a public carriage, are 
going along the road without millrull. Though lljc rob¬ 
ber be alone, and though he may have only one or two 
pillols to fire, yet he llrikcs the wliolc company with aw'c, 
beraufe no one choofes to facrificc himfclf for the rell. 
Defence implies a mutual agreement, which is the more 
/lowly formed, as the danger is leaft expelled, as the fc- 
curity is more complete, and as it basla/led a longer time. 
This w^as exaftly the cafe with the Peruvians. They liv¬ 
ed without uneaunefs and without niolellation forfcvcral 
centuries. Let us add to thefe confiderations, that fear 
is the offspring of ignorance and a/loni(hmcnt •, that a 
diforderly multitude cannot (land againll a fmall number 
of difciplined forces j and that courage unarmed can¬ 
not refill cannon-Qiot. Accordingly, Peru mull necef- 
farily have been fubdued, if even the domellic dilfcn- 
fions which then fub verted it had not paved the way for 
its fubjedlion* 
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i:itate of Peru This empire, which, according to the 

an the arrival of Spanifh hiftorians, had flourilhed for 
the Spaniards, four centuries past, had bfcn founded by 
Manco Capac, and by his wife Mama 
Ocello, who were called Incas, or Lords of Peru. It has 
been conjcc^Lurcd that thefe two perfons might be the 
defeendants of certain navigators of Europe, or the 
Canaries, w’ho had been (LipwrecLcd on the coafts of 
Brazil. 

To fjpport this conjeflure, it has been faid, that the 
Peruvians divided the year, as we do, into three hundred 
and fixty-five days, and that they had fome notion of af- 
tronomy j that they were acquainted with the points of 
the hoiizon, w'herc the fun fets in the fummer and wdnter 
folfticc, and in the equinoxes; marks which the Spaniards 
deftroyed, as being monuments of Indian fuperflition. It 
has been aflerted, that the race of the Incas was w’hiter 
than that of the natives of the country, and that feveral 
of the royal family had beards; and it is a known faft, 
that there are certain features, either ill-iormed, or regu¬ 
lar, that are preferved in fome families, though they do 
not conflantly pafs from one generation to another. And 
laftly, it has been faid, that it was a tradition generally 
diffufed throughout Peru, and tranfraitted from age to 
age, that there would one day arrive by fca men with 
beards, and of fuch fuperiority in arms, that nothing 
could refill them. 

If there (hould be any of our readers difpofed to adopt 
fo improbable an opinion, they mull neceffarily allow, that 
there mull have elapfed a conlidcrable fnace of time be¬ 
tween the flkipw’reck and the foundation of the Peruvian 
empire. Xf this be not admitted, wc cannot explain w*hy 
the legiflt'tor fliould not have given the favages, whom 
he colledled together, fome notions of writing, though he 
fliould not himfelf have been able to read ? Or why he 
fliould not have taught them feveral of our arts and me¬ 
thods of doing things, and inllruftcd them in certain tenets 
of his religion ? Either it was not an European w ho found¬ 
ed the throne of the Incas, or wc mufl ncccffarily believe, 
that the veflfel of his anceilors was wrecked on the coaft 
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of America, at an era fo remote, that the fucceeding ge- 
ncrations muft have forgotten all the cuftoms of the place 
from whence they fprang. 

The legillators announced themfelvcs to be children, 
fent by their father to make men good and happy, 'rhey 
certainly thought that this prejudice would ^ntlame tlie 
minds of the people whom they meant to civilize, would 
elevate their courage, and infpire them with greater love 
for their country, and with more complete fubmilTion to 
the laws. 

It was to a fet of naked and w’andcring men, without a- 
griculture, without induftry, without any of thofe moral 
ideas that are the firft ties of fociety, that their difeourfes 
were addreffed. Some of thefe barbarians, who were imi¬ 
tated by others, affemblcd round the Icgiflators in the 
mountainous country of Cufeo*. 

Manco taught his new fubjefts to fertilize the earth, to 
fow corn and pulfe, to wear clothes, and to provide 
dw^elling-places for themfelvcs. Ocello lliewed the In¬ 
dian women how to fpin, to weave cotton and wool j and 
inilrufled them in all the occupations fuitable to their 
fex, and in all the arts of domeftic economy. 

The ftar of fire, which difpels the darknefs that covera 
the earth, which draws the curtain of the night, and fud- 
denly difplays to the eyes of aitoniflied man the moil ex- 
teiidve, the mofl augufl, and the moil pleaiing of all 
feenes j which is faluted at its rifing by the chccrfulncfs of 
animals, by the melody of birds, and by the hymn of 
the being that is endowed with the faculty of thinking j 
whkb advances majeilically above all their heads ^ which, 
in tta progrefs through the regions of the iky, traverfes an 
immenfity of fpace j which, when it fels, plunges the uiii- 
verfe again into filence and melancholy; whichdiilinguiHi¬ 
es the feafons and the climates*, which colleds anddiiiipates 
the ilorms \ which lightsup the thunder, and extinguiihes 
it \ which pours upon the fields the rains that fertilize 
them, and upon the forefts thofe that nourifli them; 
which animates every thing by its warmth, embelllihes 
every thing by its prefence, and the*privation of which pro¬ 
duces in ail parts a Hate of languor and annihUatioii; 
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the fun, in a word, was the god of the Peruvians and, in* 
deed, what being is there in nature more worthy of the 
homageof theignorantman, who isdazzled with its fplen* 
dour, or of the grateful man, on whom its benehts are la« 
viflied? The worihip ofthefunwas accordingly inflituted* 
Tem}»les were built to this deity, and human facrificcs 
w’ere aboliflied. I he decendants ofthelegiflators were the 
only priefts of the nation. 

Tljc laws pronounced the pain of death againfl murder, 
theft, and adultery. Few other crimes were treated with 
the fame feverity. Ploygamy was prohibited. No one was 
allowed to have concubines except the emperor, and that 
becaufe the race of the fun could not be too much multi¬ 
plied. Thcfe concubines werefelecled from among the vir¬ 
gins confccrated to the temple of Cufeo, who w'ere all of 
his own race, 

A moll wife inllitution enjoined that a young man, who 
fliould commit a fault, fliould be llightly punilhed ; but 
that his father (hould be rcfponlible for him. Thus it 
was tliat found morals were always inculcated by a good 
education. 

There was no indulgence for idlencfs, which wasconii* 
dered, with reafon, as the fource of all crimes. Thofe who, 
from age and infirmities, were rendered unfit for labour, 
W’ere maintained at the public charge, but on condition 
that they fliould preferve the cultivated lands fromthe birds. 
All the citizens were obliged to make their own clothes, 
to raife their own dwellings, and to fabricate their own 
infliumcnts of agriculture. Every feparatc family knew 
how to fupply its own w’ants. 

The Peruvians were enjoined to love one another, and 
every circumflancc induced them to it. .Thofe common 
labours, which were always enlivened by agreeable songs*, 
the object itfclf of thcfe labours, which was to aflift every 
one who had occafion for fuccour \ that apparel that was 
made by young women devoted to the worfhip of the 
fun, and dillributed by the emperor^s officers to the poor, 
to the aged, and to orphans ^ that union which mull 
neceflfarily reign in dteuries, where every one n as mutually 
infpired with reff ect fox the laws^ and with the love of 
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Virtue, becaufe'lhe puniflimcnts tliat u’ere infli^flcd for 
the faults of one Individual fell on the whole body ; that 
cufloni of regarding each other as members of one fingle 
family, which was the empire: all thefe circnmllanci s 
united, maintained among the Peruvians concord, benevo¬ 
lence, patrlotifm, and a certain public Ipirit j and contri¬ 
buted, as much as poflible, to fubditute the moil fublime 
and amiable virtues in lieu of pcrfbinl iutcieil, of the 
fpirit of properly, and of iheufual incentives employed 
by other legiflators. 

Tiltfe virtues w^cre rewarded with marks of dlllincllon 
as much asiftheyhad beenib-rvicesrendered tothccountry. 
Thofe who had flgnalizcd themfelvesbyanexemplarycon- 
du(^, or by any dlllingaiihed anions of advantage to the 
public good, wore, as a mark of ornament, clothes wTOUght 
liy the family of the Incas. It is veiy probable that thofe 
datues, which the Spaniards pretended that they found 
in the temples of the fun, and ivhich they took for idols, 
W'ere the datues of men, who, by the greatnefs of their 
talents, or by a life replete w’ith illiiflrious aftions, had 
merited the homage or love of their fellow-citizens. 
These great men were alfo ufually the fubje<5ls of poems 
compofed by the family of the Incas for the inflruaion of 
the people. 

There was another fpccies of poetry conducive to mo¬ 
rality. At Cufeo, and in all the other towns of Peru, tra¬ 
gedies and comedies were performed. The firft w^ere lef- 
lons of duty to the priefts, warriors, judges, and perfons 
of diftimdion, and reprefented to them models of public 
virtue. Comedies frpved for inllru6lion to perfons of in¬ 
ferior rank, and taught them the exercife of private vir¬ 
tues, and even of domeftic economy. 

The whole date was di^ributed into decurics, with an 
officer that was appointed to hiperinlend ten families that 
were intruded to him. A fuperior officer had the fame 
infpeflion over fifty families j others over a hundred, five 
hundred, and a thoufand. 

'fhe dccurions, and the other fuperintending officers, 
up to the fuperintendant of a thoufand, were obliged to 
give an account to the latter of all aftions whether good 
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or bad, to (oliclt puniftimcnts and rewards for each, and 
to give information if there were any want of provifions, 
clothes, or corn, for the } ear. The fuperintendant of a 
thoufand made his report to the miniller of the Inca. 

He had fcldom anycaufe of complaint againfl the part 
of the nation intruded to his care. In a country where 
r] 1 the lavvs w^erc thought to be preferibed by the fun, 
and where the lead infringement of them was conddered 
as a i’aciilege, thefe tranfgreffions mufl have been very 
uncommon. When fuch a misfortune happened, the^ 
guilty perfons went of their own accord to reveal their 
moil fecrct faults, and to folicit permiflion to expiate 
them. Thefe people told the Spaniards that there never 
bad been one man of the family of the Incas who deferved 
punidimcnt. 

The lands of the kingdom, that were fufccptible of 
cultivation, were divided into three parts j one appro¬ 
priated to the fun, another to the Inca, and a third to 
the people. The firll were cultivated in common, as were 
likewife the lands of orphans, of widows, of old men, of 
the infirm, and of the foldiers who were with the army. 
Thefe were cultivated immediately after the lands appro- 
prJaJfced to the fun, and before thofc of the emperor. The 
feafon of labour w as announced by feflivals: it was be¬ 
gun and continued with the found of nmiical inftrumentS| 
and the clianting of hymns. 

The emperor levied no tribute ^ and exafted nothing 
from his lubjeds, but that they Ihould cultivate his 
lands 5 the w’hole produce of which, being depolited in 
public magazines, w as fulficient to defray all the expences 
of the empire. 

T'he lands dedicated to the fun provided for the main¬ 
tenance of the prielts, the fupport of the temples, and of 
every thing that concerned public worfhip. They w’erc 
partly cultivated by princes of the royal family, clad in 
their richell habits. 

With regard to the lands that were in the poffcflion 
of individuals, they were neither hereditary, nor even 
eftates for life: the divifion of them was continually vary¬ 
ing, and was regulated with llrift equity according to the 
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number of pcrfons which compofed every family. There 
was no other wealth but what arofe from the produce of 
the fields, the temporary enjoyment of which was all that 
was granted by the ftate. 

This cuflom of moveable pofleflions has been univer- 
fally ccnfured by men of underftanding. It has been their 
general opinion, that a nation would never rife to any 
degree of power or greatnefs, but by fixed, and even here¬ 
ditary property. If it were not for the firft of thefe, we 
fhouldfee on the globe only wandering and naked favages, 
miferably fubfifting on fuch fruits and vegetables as are 
the foie and fcanty production of rude nature. If it were 
not for the fecond, every individual would live only for 
himfelf j mankind would be deprived of every permanent 
advantage, which paternal affedion, the love of a family 
name, and the incxprclfible delight we feel in a6ling for 
the good of pofterity, urge us to purfue. The fyflem 
of forae bold fpeculators, who have regarded property, 
and particularly that fpecics of it which is hereditary, 
as an ufurpation of fome members of focic ty over others, 
is refuted by the fate of all thofe inflitutions in which 
their principles have been reduced to praftice. I’hefe 
ftates have all fallen to ruin, after having languiftied 
for fome tinjc in a Hate of depopulation and anarchy. 

If Peru hath not fhared the fame fate, it is probably 
becaufe the Incas, not knowing the ufc of impofls, and' 
having only commodities in kind to fupply the necenitics 
or government, mull have been obliged to ftudy how to 
multiply them, 'I hey were afliftefl in the execution of 
this prpjeft by their minillcrs, by inferior officers, and by 
the foldiers themfelves, who received nothing but the 
fruits of the earth for their fubliHence and the fupport 
of their rank. Hence arofe a continual folicitude to in- 
creafe thefe produftions. This attention might have for its 
principal object the introdu^ionof plenty into the lands of 
the fovereign but his patrimony ivas fo mixed and con¬ 
founded with that of his fubje6ls, that it was not poffible 
to fertilize the one without fertilizing the other. The 
people, encouraged by thefe advantages, which left little 
Icope to their indullry, applied thc»fclvc9 to labours, 
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ivhich the nature of their foil^ of their climate, and of 
their confumptions, rendered very eafy. But notwith- 
(landing all thefe advantages ; notwithftanding the ever 
aftive vigilance of the magiflratc j notwithHanding the 
certainty that their harveds would never be ravaged by a 
turbulent neighbour; the Peruvians never enjoyed any 
thing more than the mere necclTaries of life. We may 
venture to affert, that they would have acquired the 
means of diverfifying and extending their enjoyments, if 
their talents had been excited by the introduftion of 
rented, transferable, and hereditary property. 

The Peruvians, though at the very fource of gold and 
filv^er, knew not the ufe of coin. They had not, properly 
fpeakiiig, any kind of commerce •, and the more minute 
arts, which owe their exiftence to the immediate wants of 
focial life, were in a very imperftft Hate among them. 
AH their fciencc confided in memory, all their induftry 
in exam pic. 'I’hey leained their religion and their hidory 
by hymns, and their duties and profeflions by labour and 
imitation. 

I'heir legiflation was undoubtedly very imperfefl and 
limited, dnee it fuppofed the prince always juft and infal¬ 
lible, and the magiftrates poffcflcd of as much integrity as 
the prince ; lince not only the monarch, but his deputies, 
a fuperintendant of ten, of a hundred, or of a thoufand, 
might change at plcafurc the deftination of puniftiments 
and rewards. Among fuch a people, deprived of the 
iueftimablc advantage of writing, the wifcft laws, being 
deftitute.of every principle of liability, mull infenfibly 
be corrupted, without there being any method of reftoring 
them to their primitive charaflcr. 

The gounterpoife of thefe dangers was found in their 
abfolute ignorance of gold and filvcrcoin j an ignorance 
whicli, in a Peruvian defpot, rendered the fatal paflion of 
amalfing riches impofliblc. It was found in the conftitu- 
tion ot the empire, which had fixed the amount of the fo- 
vereign’s revenue by fettling the portion of lands that be¬ 
longed to him. It was found in the extremely froall num¬ 
ber and moderate nature of the wants of the people, which, 
being eafily gratified, rendered them happy and attached 
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to the govetnment. It was found in the influence of their 
religious opinions, which made the obfervation of the 
laws a matter of confcience. Thus was the defpotifm of 
the Incas founded on a mutual confidence betw*een the 
fovereign and the people ; a confidence which refultcd 
from the beneficence of the prince, from the conftant 
prote£Iion he granted to all his fubjc61s, and from the 
evident intcrefl they had to continue in obedience to 
him. 

A fpirit of pyrrhonifm, which hath fuccceded to a 
blind credulity, and hath been fometimes carried to un- 
juftifible lengths, hath for fome time endeavoured to raife 
objeftions to what has been jufl related of the laws, man¬ 
ners, and happintfs of ancient Peru. This account hatli 
appeared tofome philofophcrs as chimerical, and formed 
only by the naturally romantic imagination of a few Spa¬ 
niards. But among the deftroyers of this diftinguiflicd 
part of the New World, was there a fingle ruflian fufii- 
ciently enlightened to invent a fable fo confident in all its 
parts ? Was there any one among them humane enough 
to wifli to do it, had he even been equal to the talk ^ 
Would he* not rather have been reftrained by the fear of 
increafing that hatred, which fo many cruellies had 
brought on his country throughout the whole world ? 
Would not the fable have been contradicted by a multi¬ 
tude of witneffes, who would have feen the contrary of 
what was publiflied with fo much pomp ? The unanimous 
teftimony of contemporary writers, and of their immedi¬ 
ate fuccefifors, ought to be regarded as the ftrongelt liil- 
torical demonllration that can poflfibly be defired. 

Let us therefore no longer confider, as the offspring 
of a wdld imagination, this account of a faccefliop of wife 
fovereigns, and of a feries of generations among mankind 
cxifting without reproach. Let us rather deplore the 
fate of thefe people, and not envy them the fad remem¬ 
brance of this honour. It is enough to have deprived 
them of the advantages which they enjoyed, without 
adding the bafenefs of calumny to the meannefs of avarice, 
the outrages of ambition, and the rage of fanaticifm. 
It is to be wifhed that this beautiful era may be re* 
iicwcd, fooner or later, in fome quarter of tbe globe. 
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Wc (hall not juftlfy, with the fame confidence, tliofc 
Accounts which the conquerors of Peru publiflied con¬ 
cerning the grandeur and magnificence of the monuments 
of all kinds that they had found there. The defire of 
adding greater luftrc to the glory of their triumphs might 
poflibly miflead them. Perhaps, without being convin¬ 
ced themfelves, they fludied to impofe on their own 
xountry and on foreign nations. The firft teftimonies, 
and thofe even were contradictory, have been invalidated 
by fucceeding accounts, and at length totally deftroyed^ 
when men of enlightened underftandings had vifited thii> 
celebrated part of the new hemifphcre. 

We muft, therefore, confider as fabulous the report 
of that prodigious multitude of towns built with fo much 
labour and expence. If there were fo many fuperb cities 
ill Peru, w’hy do none cxift except Cufeo and Quito, 
belide thofe the conqueror built ? Whence comes it that 
we fcarce find anywhere^ except in the valleys of Capi!* 
las and of Pachacamac, -the ruins of thofe of which fuch 
exaggerated deferiptions have been publiflied ? The 
people muft therefore have been difperfed over the coun¬ 
try 5 and indeed it was impoflible it fhould have bfcti 
otherwife in a region where there were neither tenants, 
nor artifls, nor merchants, nor great proprietors, and 
where tillage was the foie or the principal occupation of 
all men. 

We muft confider as fabulous the account of thofe 
majeflic palaces, deftined for the accommodation of the 
Incas, in the place of their refidence and on their travels. 
As far as it is poffible to judge through thofe heaps of 
ruins which have been flirred up fuch an infinite number 
of times by the hand of avarice, in expe^ation of finding 
treafures among them, the royal manfions had neither 
-majcfly nor ornament. They differed only in extent 
and thicknefs from the ordinary buildings, which were 
conllrudled with reeds, with wood, with compacted earth, 
and with rough fioiies without any cement, according to 
the nature of the climate, or the vicinity of the ma¬ 
terials. 

.We muft confider a^ fubulous the relation of tbofp 
VqL IIL B 
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fortified places which defended the frontiers of the em¬ 
pire. There were undoubtedly fome of thefe. The 
Lower Peru dill prefents us with the ruins of two of them 
iituated upon mountains, the one conftru^ed with earth, 
the other with the trunks of trees. It is fuppofed that 
they were furnifhed with ditches, and with three walls, 
one commanding the other. This was fufHcient to 
contain the conquered people, and to check the incur- 
iions of neighbours that were not very formidable. But 
thefe means of defence could be of no avail againd the 
▼aiour and the arms of the Europeans. Neither were 
the fortrefles of the Upper Peru, though built of done, 
better calculated for this purpole. M. de la Condamine, 
who vifited, with that fcrupulous attention that didin- 
guiihed him, the fort of Cannar, which is the bed pre- 
ierved, and the mod coniiderable after that of Cufeo, 
found it to be of very fmail extent, and only ten feet 
high. A people who had nothing but their arms to 
afud them in carrying or dragging the mod bulky mate¬ 
rials, and who lycre ignorant of the ufe of levers and 
pulleys, could not pombly execute any greater defigns. 

We mud confider as fabulous the bidary of thofe 
aqueduds and refervoirs that are faid to have been com¬ 
parable to the mod magnificent monuments of the fame 
kind tranfmitted to us from the ancients. Necedity had 
taught the Peruvians to dig trenches round the mountains^ 
and upon the (lopes of hQls, and canals and ditches in 
the valleys, in order to make their lands fruitful which 
were not fertilized by the rains, and to bring water for 
their own ufe, when they had never thought of condrudl- 
ing wells for this purpofe ^ but thefe works of earth or 
dry done had nothing remarkable in them ; nothing that 
could imply the flighted knowledge of hydraulics. 

Wc mud alfo confidcr as fabulous the difplay of thofe 
fuperb roads which rendered communication fo cafy. The 
great roads of Peru were nothing more than two rows 
of dakes difpofed in a line, and intended for no other 
purpofe but to point out the way to travellers. There 
was no road of any confequence, except that which bore 
the name of the locis, and which traverfed the whole 
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empire. Tiiis, which was the moil beautiful moaument 
of Petiiy was entirely ddlroycd during the civil wars of 
the conquerors. 

We mull alfo conitder as fabulous what has h^en faid 
of thpfe bridges which ?re fo much boafled of; How 
could the Peruvians, who were ignorant of the method 
of conllru£liog arches, and knew not the uie of lime, 
ralfe flone bridges? It is certain, however, that the 
traveller was continually flopped in his paflage by a 
great number of torrents he met with among thcfe re¬ 
gions. To overcome this great obflacle, it was contrived 
to put together feven or eight cables, or even a greater 
number, made of ofier, to fallen them with other fmaller 
cords, to cover them with the branches of trees and with 
earth \ and to fix them ilrongly to the oppoiite banks. 
Rivers that were larger and lefs rapid, were crofTed in 
fmall failing-boats, y^nich tacked about with celerity. 

We muft alfo confider as fabulous, the wonders re« 
lated of the quipoi^ which were, among the Peruvians, 
a fubflltute to the art of writing that was unknown to 
them. Thefe were, as it hath been faid, regiilers made 
of cords in which different kinds of knots and various 
colours, pointed out the fa^s, the remembrance of 
which it was either important or agreeable to preferve ; 
thefe records were kept by depofitarics of confidence 
appointed by public authority. It might perhaps be 
rafo in us to affirm, tliat thefe kinds of hieroglyphics, 
of which we have never had any but obfeure deferip- 
tions, could not poihbly throw any light upon paff events 
But, when we obferve the many errors that infinuate 
themfelves into our hiftories, notwithilanding the great 
facility of avoiding them, we (hall fcarce be inclined to 
think, that annals of fo fingular a nature as thofe we 
have been mentioning, could ever merit much confi« 
dence. 

The Spaniards do not deferve more credit, when they 
tell as of thofo baths that vrere made of filver and gold 
gs well as the pipes «that fupplied them > of thofe gardens 
full of trees, the flpwers of which were of filver, and 
tjie fruit of gold, and where the eye, being deceived^ 

B z 
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mlilook art for nature; of thofe fields of maize, the Aemi 
of which were of .filvcr, and the cars of gold j of thofe 
baffo-rclievos, in which the herbs and plants were fo ad« 
mirablf exhibited, that whoever fa.w was tempted to 
gather thtm j of thofe dreffes covered over with grains 
of gold more delicate then the feed of pearl, and the 
workmunfhip of which the ableft artills of Europe 
could not have equalled. We fliall not fay, that thefe 
works were not worthy to be preferved, becaufc they 
never have been. If the Greek Aatuaries in their com- 
pofitions had only employed precious metals, it is pro¬ 
bable that few of the capital produftions of Greece 
could have reached us. But, if we may judge of what 
hath perifhed by what ftill remains, w’c may be certain 
that the Peruvains had made no progrefs in drawing. 
The vafes, which have efcaped the ravages of time, may 
ferve as a Agnal proof of the patience of the Indians j 
but they wBl never be confidered as monuments of their 
genius. Some figures of animals, and of infefls, in 
maflive gold, which were long preferved in the treafury 
of Quito, were not more perfeft. We cannot any long¬ 
er judge of them ; for they were melted down in 1740, 
in order to furnifhfuccoursforCarthagena, that was then 
befieged by the EngliQi j and there was not found in all 
Peru a Spaniard curious enough to purebafe a Angle 
piece at the bare weight. 

From what hath been faid, it appears clearly, that the 
Peruvians had made fcarcc any advances in the abftrafl 
fciences. Moft of them depend on the progrtfs of the 
arts, and thefe again on accidents which nature produces 
only in a courfe of fevcral centuries, and of which the 
grcatcA part are loft among people who have no inter 
courfe with enlightened nations. 

If we reduce all thefe accounts to the Ample truth, 
we ftiall find that the Peruvians had arrived at the art 
of fuAng gold and Alvcr, and of working them. With 
thefe metals they made ornaments, moft of which were 
very thin, for the arms, for the neck, for the nofe, and 
for the ears y and hollow ftatues, all of one piece, which, 
l\1iethtr they were carved pr call in ft mould, had no 
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^cater degree of thicknefs. Vafcs are fcldom made of 
thcfe rich materials. I'heir ordinary vafes were of 
very fine clay, eafily wrought, and of the fl^e and figure 
adapted to the purpofes for which they were deftined. 
Weights were not known among them, and fcales are 
difeovered from time to time, the bafons of which arc 
of filver, and which arc in the fliape of an inverted cone. 
'Ihvo kinds of flonc were ufed as looking-glafles ; the 
one was foft, the other hard j one was entirely opaque, 
the other had a fmall degree of tranfparency ; one was 
black, the other of a lead colour : it had been contrived 
to give them a fufficiciU polifh to refle£l objc61s. Wool, 
cotton, and the barks of trees, were woven by thcfe 
people into a cloth more or left compaft, and more or 
Icfs coarfe, which was ufed for wearing-apparel, and nt 
which houfehold furniture was even made. Thcfe ftufls 
and cloths were dyed black, blue, and red, by means of 
the arnotto, by different plants, and by a kind of wild 
bean that grows in the mountains. Their emeralds 
were cut in all forts of forms. Thofe that have been 
often taken out of the tombs, roofl: of which are iu 
elevated fituations, where citizens of diflin6tIon w'ere 
buried with whatever they poffclTcd that w-as rare, prove 
that thcfe precious ftoncs wci'c more perfect here than 
they have been found to be anywhere ejfc. Sometimes, 
by fortunate chance, pieces of workmanfhip are dif* 
covered in red and yellow copper, and others which 
partake of both colours ) from whence it hath been con« 
eluded, that the Peruvians were acquainted w’ith the art 
of mixing metals. One more important matter is, that 
this copper never rufts, and never collc^fs any verdigrife ; 
which feems to prove, that the Indians mixed fomething 
in the preparing of it, which had the property of pre- 
ferving it from thcfe fatal inconveniences. It is to be 
regretted that the ufeful art of tempering it in this 
manner has been loft, either from want of encouraging 
the natives of the country, or from the contempt which 
the conquerors had for every thing that had no concern 
with their paftion for riches. 

But with what inftruments were thefe works executed, 

Bi 
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among a people who were unacquainted with iron< which 
is looked upon with reaion as the foundation of all the 
arts ? Nothing has been prcfervcd in the private houfes, 
nor hath any thing been difcovcred among the public 
monuments, or in the tombs, which can give information 
fufHcient to folvc this problem. Perhaps the hammer# 
and mallets that were ufed were made of fome fubdance 
that time may have either dedroyed or disfigured. If wer 
will not admit of this conjecture, we mud conclude, that 
all the workmandiip was executed with thofe hatchets of 
copper, w’hich alfo ferved the people for arms in battle. 
In this cafe, labour, time, and patience, mud have fup- 
plicd among the Peruvians the deficiency of tools. 

It vras alfo, perhaps, with hatchets of copper or flint, 
and by inceiTant friCtion, that they contrived to cut 
dones, to fquare them, to make them anfwer to each 
other, to give them the fame height, and to join them 
without cement. Unfortunately thefe indruments had 
not the fame efFtCl on wood as they had upon done, 
*i'hus it happened that the fame men who iliaped the 
granite, and who diilled the emerald, never knew how 
to join timber by mortifes, tenons, and pins \ it was fat 
tened to the walls only by rulhes. The mod remarkable 
buildings had only a covering of thatch, fupported by poles, 
like the tents of our armies. They had but one floor, 
and no light except by the entrance, and they conflfted 
only of detached apartments, that had no communication 
with each other, 

*rhe fubjection But whatever were the arts which 
of Peru is the the Spainards found in the country of 
epocha of the Peru, thefe barbarians were no fooner 

most bloody con* maders of this ved empire, than they 
tests betwen its difputcd the Ipoils of it with all the 
conquerors. tage which their fird exploits* announ¬ 
ced, The feeds of thefe divHions had 
been fown by Pizarro himfclf, who, when he vfcnt into 
Europe to prepare for a fecond expedition into the South 
feas, had prevailed upon the minidry to give him a great 
fuperioxaty oyer Almngto, The facrifice of what he bad 
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obtained from a temporary favour, had contributed to 
reconcile him with his colleague, who had been jufllyr 
incenfed at this perfidy ^ but the divihon of Atabalipa^s 
ranfom irritated again thefe two haughty and rapacious 
robbers. A difpute, which arofe concerning the limits 
of their rei'pe6live governments, completed their ani- 
moiity, and this extreme hatred was attended with the 
mod deplorable confequences. 

Civil wars ufually originate in tyranny and anarchy. 
In a (late of anarchy the people divide themfelves into 
ftnall parties. Each petty fa^ion hath its demagogue ^ 
each hath its pretcnfions, be they wife or extravagant^ 
unanimous or contradiflory, without their being known, 
A number of confufed clamours arife. The firft flroke 
is followed by a thoufand others j and the people dellroy 
each other without liflening to reafon. Private intereils 
and perfonal animofities prolong the duration of the 
public troubles ^ and men do not come to explanations 
till after they are tired, with carnage. Under the influx 
cnce of tyranny, there are fcarce ever more than three 
parties, that of the court, that of the oppofitioo, and 
that of indifferent perfons: thefe are indeed lukewarm 
citizens, but fometimes of great fervice by their impart 
tialky, and by the ridicule they call upon the other two 
parties. In a ilate of anarchy, when tranquillity is re* 
ilored, the life of every individual is faie ^ under that of 
tyranny, tranquillity is followed by the death of fevcral 
individuals, or of one Only. 

Though the interefls which divided the chiefs of the 
Spaniards were not of fuch importance, yet their effeds 
were equally terrible. After fome negociations, difho* 
Aell at leail on one part, and confequently ufelcfs, re- 
courfe was had to the fword, in order to determine 
which of the two competitors ^ould govern the whole 
of Peru. On the 6th of April 1538, in the plains of 
Salines, not far from Cufeo, fate decided againfi Alma- 
gro, who was taken prifoner and beheaded. 

Thofe of bis partifans who had efcaped the carnage, 
would willingly have reconciled themfelves with the 
eouquering party. Buf whether Pizarro did not choofe 
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to truft the foldiers of h!s rival, or whcthev he coul^ 
not overcome a refentment that was too deeply rooted* 
it is certain that he always (hewed a remarkable averfion 
for them. They were not only excluded from all 
the favours that were profufely lavilhcd upon the ac- 
quifition of a great empire *, but they were a^fo ftripped 
of the rewards formerly granted for their fervices 5 
they were pcrfccutcd, and cxpofed to continual mor¬ 
tifications. 

This treatment brought a great number of them to' 
Lima. There, in the houfc of the fon of their general^ 
they concerted in filcnoc the deftru£lion of their oppreflT- 
or. Nineteen of the moft intrepid went out, fword in 
hand, on the 26th of June 154T, in the middle of the 
day, which in hot countries is the time devoted to 
reft. They penetrated, without oppofition, into the 
palace of Pizarro *, and the conqueror of fo many vaft 
kingdoms was quietly maffacred in the centre of a town 
that he had founded, and the inhabitants of which were 
compofed of his creatures, his fervants, his relations,- 
his friends, or his foldiers, 

Thofc wdio were judged moft likely to revenge hiy 
death, were murdered after him : the fury of the af-^ 
faftins fpread itfclf, and every one who ventured to appear 
in the ftrects and in the fquarcs was regarded as an 
enemy, and put to the fword. Inftantly the houfes and 
temples were filled with flaughter, and prefented nothing' 
but mangled carcafes. The fpirit of avaric'*, which- 
induced them to confidcr the rich merely as partifans of 
the old governments, was ftill more furious than that 
of hatred, and rendered it more aftive, more fufpicious, 
and more implacable. The reprefentation of a place 
taken by affault by a bj^rbarous nation, would communi¬ 
cate but an imperfeft idea of that fpe6l’aclc of horror 
V’hich thefe ruffians now exhibited, who wrefted from 
their accomplices the booty of which they had fruftrated 
them. 

This cruel maffacre was followed by enormities of 
another kind. The foul of young Almagro jeems to 
have been formed for tyranny. Every one who .had 
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been in employment under the adverfary of his family 
was inhumanly proferibed. The ancient magiilrates 
were depofed. I he troops were put under the command 
of new officers. The royal treafury, and the wealth of 
thofe who perifhed or were abfent, were feized upon by 
the ufurper. His accomplices, attached to his fortune 
by being partakers of his crimes, were forced to give 
their fupport to undertakings which filled them with 
horror, Thofe among them who fuftered their uncafinefy 
at thefe proceedings to tranfpire, were cither put to 
death in private, or perifhed on a fcaffold. During the 
confufion, in which a revolution fo unexpected had plun¬ 
ged Peru, fcveral provinces fubmittedto this monflcr, who 
caufed himfclf to be proclaimed governor in the capital; 
and he marched into the heart of the empire, to complete 
the rcduClion of every place that oppofed, or hefitated, 
to acknowledge him. 

A multitude of ruffians joined him on his march. 
His army breathed nothing but vengeance and plunder ; 
every thing gave way before it. If the military talents 
of the general had equalled the ardour of his troops, 
the war had ended here. Unhappily for Almagro, he 
had lofl his conduClor, John de Herrada. His inexpe¬ 
rience made him fall into the fnarcs that were laid for 
him by Pedro Alvares, who had put himfelf at the head 
of the opposite party. He loft, in attempting to unravel 
his rival’s plots, that time which he ought to have em¬ 
ployed in fighting. In thefe circumftanccs, an event, 
which no one could have forefeen, happened to change 
the face of aftairs. 

The licentiate Vafeo di Caftro, who had been fent 
from Europe to try the murdercu of old Almagro, ar¬ 
rived at Peru. As he was appointed to aftlime the 
goverment in cafe Pizarro was no more, all who had 
not fold themfelves to the tyrant, haftened to acknow¬ 
ledge him. Uncertainty and jealoufy, which had for 
too long a time kept them difpcifcd, were no longer an 
obftacle to their re-union. Caftro, who was as rcfolutc 
as if he had grown old in the fervice, did not fuffer their 
impatience to languifh, but inftantly led them againft 
the enemy. The two armies engaged at Chapas on the 
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j6th of September i542^«Ad fought with inexprciTible 
obfliilacy. Vi^lofy, after having wavered a long time, 
at the clofe of the day decided in favour of the goverri« 
xnent patty. Thofe among the rebels who w'cre moft 
guilty, dreading to languifh under difgraceful tortured, 
provoked the conquerors to murder them, crying out, 
like men in defpair, it ivas I who kitfed Fixarro. Their 
chief was taken prifoner, and died on the fcaffold. 

Thefe fcenes of horror were juft concluded, when 
Blafco Nundez Vela arrived in 1544 at Peru, with the 
title and powers of viceroy. The court had thought to 
invcft their reprcfcntative with a Iblemn dignity, and 
with very ezteniive authority, in order that the decrees 
he was commiffioned to eftabliih, fliould meet with lefs 
oppofition. Thefe decrees w»cre intended to leflcn the 
Opprcffion under which the Indians were funk, and more 
particularly to render thefe immenfe contjuefts ufcful 
to the crown ; let us examine whether they were judi- 
cioully contrived for this purpofe. 

They declared that fomc of the Peruvians (hould 
be free from that moment, and the reft at the death of 
their opprclTors : that, for the future, they (hould not 
be compelled to bury themfelves in the mines ; and that 
tio kind of labour (hould be exa^led from them without 
payment.: that their public labours and tributes (hould be 
regulated : that the Spaniards who travelled through the 
provinces on foot, (hould no longer have three of thefe 
wretched people to carry their baggage ; nor (ivc when 
the went on horfeback : that the caciques fhould be 
freed from the obligation of providing the traveller and 
his fiiite svith food. 

By the fame regulations, all the departments or com« 
mandcries of the governors, of the officers of juftice, of 
the agents of the treifury of the bi(hops, of the mon- 
afteries, of the hofpitals, and of all perfons who had been 
concerned in the public troubles,' were to be annexed to 
the domains of the ftate. The few lands that might be* 
long to other proprietors, were to be fubjeft to the iame 
law, after the prefent pofTeifors had ended their days, 
let their life be long or (hort; and their heirs, their 
wives, or their children, were td have no claim upon 
any part of them. 
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Before fo great a revolution had been attempted, 
Ivould it not have been more proper to have foftcned 
the ferocious manners of thefe people, to have gradually 
bent to the yoke men who had always lived in a ftate 
of independence, to have brought back to principlet 
of equity injuftice itfelf, to have conneftedto thegeneral 
intercH thofe who had been hitherto influenced by private 
interefts only, to have made citizens of adventurers, 
trho had, as it were, forgotten the country from whence 
they fprang; to have eftablifhed properties where the 
aw of the ftrongell had before univerfally prevailed ; 
o have made order arife from the midft of confufion j 
and, by a finking contraft to the evils which had juft 
been occafioned by anarchy, to have conciliated attach¬ 
ment and reverence to a well-regulated government ? 
But without any of thefe preliminary fteps, how could 
the court of IMadtid exped fuddenly to attain the end 
they propofed ? 

Even fuppofing the matter public, did they employ a 
proper agent to effeft it ? At any rate, it would have 
been a work of patience, and of a conciliatory difpofition, 
which would have required all the talents of the moft 
confummatc negociator. Did Nunnez poffefs any of 
thefe advantages? Nature had only given him inte¬ 
grity, courage, and firmnefs ; and he had added nothing 
to her gifts. With thefe virtues, which were almoft 
dcfc6ls in his fituation, he began to fulfil his commifFion, 
without any regard to place, to perfons, or to circum- 
ftances. To the aftonifhment with svhich the people 
were at firft feized, fucceeded indignation, murmurs, 
hnd fedition. 

Civil wars afTume the charafler that diftinguifhes the 
caufes from whence they fpring* When an abhorrence 
of tyranny, and the natural love of liberty, ftimulate 
a brave people to take up arms, if they prove victorious, 
the tranquillity that follows this tranfitorry calamity is 
an era of the^reateft happinefs. The vigour which hath 
been excited in the foul of every individual, manifefts 
Itfelf in bis manners. The fmall number of citizens who 
bare been witnefTes and inftruments of fach troubles, 
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polTefs more moral ftrength than the mod populous 
nations. Abilities and power arc united \ and every 
man is afloniihed to find that he occupies that very 
place which nature had marked out for him. 

But when diffenfions proceed from a corrupt fourcc 
when (laves fight about the choice of a tyrant \ when 
the ambitious contend, in order to opprefs, and robbers 
quarrel for the fake of fpoil; the peace which terminates 
thefe horrors is fcarcly preferable to the war which gave 
them birth. Criminals alTume the place of the judges 
who had difgraced them, and become the oracles of thofe 
laws which they had infulted. Men ruined by there 
extravagances and debaucheries, infult, with an over¬ 
bearing pomp, thofe virtuous citizens whofe patiimony 
they have invaded* In this date of utter confulion, 
the paflions only are attended to. Avarice feeks to grow 
rich without any trouble, vengeance to gratify itsrefent- 
ments without fear, liceotioufnefs to throw off every 
redraint, and difeontent to occailon a total fubveriion of 
affairs. The frenzy of carnage is fucceeded by that of 
debauchery. I'he facred bed of innocence or of mar» 
riage is polluted with blood, adultery, and brutal vio* 
lence. The fury of the multitude rejoices in dedroying 
every thing it cannot enjoy ; and thus, in a few hours, 
peridi the monuments of many centuries. 

If fatigue, an entire laditude, or fome fortunate ac¬ 
cidents, fufpend thefe calamities, the habit of wickednefs 
and murder, and the contempt of laws, ^ which necef- 
farily fublids after fo much confufion, is a leaven ever 
ready to ferment. Generals who no longer have any 
command, licentiousfoldiers without pay, and the people, 
fond of novelty, in hopes of changing their date for 
a better *, this fituation of things, and thefe means of con¬ 
fufion, are always in rcadinefs for the fird fa£lious per- 
fon who knows how to avail himftdf of them. 

Sucii was the difpoiiti^m of the Spaniards in Peru, when 
Nunnez attempted to carry into execution the orders 
he had received from the old hcmifphere. He was 
immediatly degraded, put in irons, and banifhed to a 
defcri idand, where lie was to remain till he was 
veyed to the mother-country. 
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Gonzales Pizarro was then returned from a hazard¬ 
ous expedition, which had carried him as far as the river 
of the Amazons, and had employed him long enough 
to prevent him from taking a part in thofe revoulations 
which had fo rapidly fuccceded each other. The anarchy 
he found prevailing at his return, infpired him with the 
idea of feizing the fupreme authority. His fame and 
his forces made it impolTible that this (hould be refufed 
him ) but his ufurpation was marked with fo many 
ftnormites, that Nunnez was regretted. He was recalled 
from exile, and foon collcfled a fufheient number of 
forces to enable him to take the held. Civil commotions 
were then renewed with extreme fury by both parties. 
No quarter was aiked or given on cither fide. The 
Indians were forced to take part in this, as they had 
done in the preceding wars ^ fome ranged themfelves under 
the Ifandard of the viceroy, others under the banners of 
Gonzales. They dragged up the artillery, levelled the 
roads, and carried the baggage. After a variety of ad* 
vantages for a long time aUernately obtained, fortune 
at length favoured the rebellion under the w alls of Quito^ 
in the month of January in the year 1545. Nunnez, 
and the greateil part of his men, were malTacred on 
that day, 

Pizarro took the road of Lima, where they were de* 
liberating on the ceremonies with'which they fhould 
receive him. Some officers wilhed that a canopy ffiould 
be carried for him to march under, after the manner of 
kings. Others, with adulation ilill more extravagant, 
pretended that part of the walls of the town, and even 
ibme houfes, muA be pulled down; as was the cullom 
at Rome, when a general obtained the honours of'a 
triumph. Gonzales contented himfelf with making his 
entrance on horfeback, preceded by his lieutenants, who 
marched on foot. Four bifhops accompanied him } and 
he was followed by the magiftrates. The ftrects were 
ilrewn with Howers, and the air refounded with the noifo 
of bells and various mufical inflruments. I'his homage 
totally turned the head of a man naturally haughty, and 
of confined ideas* He fpoke and a6led in the moil def* 
potic manner. 
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Had Ganzales pofiefifed judgment, and the appearance 
of moderation, it would hare been poffible for him to 
render himfelf independent. The principal perfons of 
his party wifhed it. The majority would have viewed 
this event with indifference, and the reA would have been 
obliged to confent to it. Blind cruelties, infattable 
avarice, and unbounded pride, altered thefe difpoficions. 
£ven the perfons whofe intereAs were more connefled 
with thofe of the tyrant, wiAied for a deliverer. 

jStt agedfrriist SncH a deliverer arrived from Eu-* 
at length puts rope in the perfonof Pedrodela Gafca^ 

an end to the He was a prieA, advanced in years, but 
effusion of Spa^ prudent, diAntCreAed, firm,* and cfpc* 
nish blood. cially endowed with an acute difeern^ 

ment. He brought no troops along 
with him ; but he had been intruAed with unlimited 
powers. The ArA ufe he allowed himfelf to make of 
them, was, to publifh a general amneAy, wkhout diAinc* 
tion of perfons or crimes, and to revoke the fevere laws 
that had rendered the preceding adminlAration odious. 
This Aep alone fecured to him the Aeet, and the moun« 
fatuous provitices. If Pizarro, to whom the amneAy had 
been particularly offered, with every teAimony of diC* 
tin^^ion, had accepted of it, as be wavS advrfed to do by 
the moA enlightened of his partifans, the troubles would 
have been at an end. The habit of commanding would 
not fuffer him to defeend to a private Aation \ and he 
had recourfe to arms, in hopes of perpetuating his me* 
mory. Without loAng a moment, he advanced towards 
Culco, where La Gafca was affembling his forces. On 
'the 9th of April 1548, the battle was begun at the dif- 
tance of four leagues from this place, in the plains of 
Saefahuana. One of the rebel generaPs lieutenants, 
feeing him abandoned at the ArA charge by his beA fol* 
diers, advifed him, but in vain, to throw himfelf into the 
enemy's battalions, and periAi like a Roman \ but this 
weak head of a party chofe rather to furrender, and end 
kis life on a fcaffold. Nine or ten of his officers were 
banged round him, A more difgraceful fcntencc was 
pronounced againA Carvajal. 
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This confident of Pizarro, who, in all the accounts, 
h accufed of haring maffacred with his own hand four 
hundred men, of having facrificed, by means of his agents, 
more than a thoufand Spaniards, and of having deflroyed 
more than twenty thoufand Indians through cxcefs of la¬ 
bour, was one of the moil ailonifhing men ever recorded 
in hiilory. At a time when the minds of all men were 
elevated, he difplayed a degree of courage which could 
never admit of comparifon* He remained always faith¬ 
ful to the caufe he engaged in, although the cuflom of 
changing flandards acfording to circumilances was then 
univerfally prevalent. He never forgot the moft trifling 
fcrvicc that had been rendered him ; while thofe who 
had once conferred an obligation upon him, might after¬ 
wards affront him with impunity. His cruelty was be¬ 
come a proverb ^ and in the moil horrid executions 
he ordered, he never loft arty thing of his mirth. Strong¬ 
ly addiAed to raillery, he was appeafed with a jeft ^ 
while he infulted the cry of pain, which appeared to him 
the exclamation of cowardice or weaknefs. His iron 
heart made a fport of every thing. He took away or 
preferred life for a nothing, becaufe life was a nothing 
in his eftimation. His paihon for wine did not prevent 
the uncommon ilrength of his body, and the dreadful 
vigour of his foul, from maintaining themfelves to the 
moft advanced time of life. In extreme old age, he was 
fiili the firft foldier, and the firft commander in the army. 
His death was conformable to bis life. At the age of 
eighty-four, he was quartered, without fliewing any re- 
snorfe for what was pad, or any uneaiinefs for the future. 

Such was the laft feene of a tragedy, every aft of 
which hath been marked with blood. Civil wars have 
always been cruel in all Countries and in all ages; but 
at Peru they were deftined to have a peculiar charafter 
of ferocity. Thofe who excited them, and thofe who 
engaged in them, were tnoft of them adventurers without 
education, and of meanbirth. Avarice, which bad brought 
them info the New World, was joined to other paflions 
which render domeftic dtiTenfions fo lading and fo vio¬ 
lent, All of them, without exceptioni confidered the 
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chief whom they had chofen merely as a partner in their 
fortune, whofe influence was only to extend to the guid¬ 
ance of their hoRilities. None of them accepted any 
pay. As plunder and confifcation were to be the fruits 
of viftory, no quarter was ever given in a^lion. After 
the engagement was over, every rich man was expofed 
to informations j and there were nearly as many citizens 
who perilhed by the hands of the executioner, as by thofc 
of the foldiers in battle. The gold that had been ac¬ 
quired by fuch enormities, was foon cxhaufled by the 
meaneft kind of intemperance, and the moH extravagant 
luxury ; and the people returned again to all the excef- 
fes of military licence that knows no reflraint. 

Fortunately for this opulent part of the new hemif- 
phere, the moil feditious of the conquerors, and of thofe 
who followed their Heps, had perilhed miferably in the 
fevcral events that had fo frequently fubverted it. Few 
of them had furvived the troubles, except thofe who had 
conflatuly preferred peaceable occupations to the tumult 
and dangers of gteat revolutions. What Hill remained 
of that commotion that had been raifed in their minds, 
infenfibly fank into a calm, like the agitation of waves 
after ^ long and furious temped. Then, and then only, 
the catholic kings might with truth ftylc themfelves the 
fovereigns of the Spaniards fixed in Peru. But there 
was one Inca Hill remaining. 

This legitimate heir of fo many vaH dominions, lived 
in the miclH of the mountains in a Hate of independence. 
Some princefies of his family, who had fubmitted to 
the conquerors, abufed his inexperience and youth, and 
prevailed upon him to come to Lima. The ufurpers of 
!iis rights carried their infolence lb far as to fend him 
letters of grace, and aHigned to him only a very mode¬ 
rate domain for his fubfiHence. He went to hide bis 
iliame and his regret in the valley of Yucay, where, 
the expiration of three years, death, though Hill too 
tardy, put an end to his unfortunate career. An only 
daughter, who furvived him, married Loyola ^ and from 
this union are fprung the houfes of Oropefa and Alcaa- 
mzas. i hus was the conqueil of Peru completed towards 
the year 1560# 
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When the Caililians had £ril made their appearance is 
this empire, it had an extent of more than fifteen thou<* 
fand miles of coafl upon the South fea \ and in its depth, 
it was bounded.only by the higheft of the Cordelcirias 
mountains. In Icfs than half a century, thefe turbulent 
men pufhed on their conqueft eaftward from Panama to 
the river Plata, and weftward from the Chagre to the 
Oroonoko. Although the new acquifitions were moft 
of them feparated from Peru by terrible deferts, or by 
people who obftinately defended their liberty, yet they 
were all incorporated with it, and fabmitted to the fame 
law, even down to thefe latter times. Let us take a 
review of thofe which have preferved or acquired fome 
degree of importance j and we fliall begin with the 
Darien. 

This narrow flip of land, which Notions con* 
joins South and North America to- cerning the pro* 
gether, is fortified by a chain of high vince of Da* 
mountains, fufficiently folid to relift rien. Inquiry 
the attacks of the two oppofite fcas. whether that 
I'he country is fo barren, fo rainy, fo country be of 
unwholefome, and fo- fall of infc 61 s, importance e* 
that the Spaniards, in all probability, nough to excite 
would never have thought of fixing divisions among 
there, had they not found at Porto- the nations. 
Bello, and at Panama, harbours well 
calculated for eftablilhing an eafy communication be* 
tween the Atlantic. and the Southern ocean. I'he reft 
of the ifthmus had fo little attraftlon for them, that the 
iettlements of Saint Mary and of Numbre de Dios, 
which had at flrft been formed there, were fooii anni* 
hilated. 

This neglect determined, in 1698, tw'elve hundred 
Scotch to go there. I'he company, united for this en* 
terprife, intended to gain the confidence of the few 
favages whom the fword had not deftroyed ^ to arm 
them againft a people whofe ferocity they had expe« 
rienced ; to work the mines, which were thought more 
valuable than they are ^ to intercept the galleons by 
cruifes ikilfully condu&ed ^ and to unite their force 
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t^ith thofe of Jamaica, with fu(Bc!ent management to 
Acquire the fway in this part of the New World. 

A projeft fo alarming difplcafed the court of Ma¬ 
drid, which feemed determined to conhfeate the effe£ts 
of all the Engliih, W'ho traded with lb much advantage 
in their dominions. It difpleafed Louis XIV, v;ho 
offered to a power, already too much exhaoiled, a fleet 
Aidicieiit to frudrate the defign : it difpleafed the Dutch, 
who were afraid that this new company would one day di¬ 
vide with them the fmuggling trade which they monopoli¬ 
zed in thef latitudes : it was even difpleafing to the Britifb 
minittry, who forefaw that Scotland, growing rich, 
would w*ifh to emerge from that kind of dependence to 
which its poverty had hitherto reduced it. I his violent 
and univerfal oppofition determined King William tor 
revoke a permiffion which his favourites had extorted 
from him. It then become neceflFary to evacuate the 
golden iiland upon which this colony had been placed. 

But the mere apprehenfion the Spainards had felt of 
having fuch a neighbour, determined them to pay more 
attention thcmfclves to a country which they bad alwayv 
hitherto difdained. Their mifTionaries i’ucceeded in form¬ 
ing nine or ten villages, each of which contained from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred favages. Whether 
from the unfettled difpofition of the li^ians, or from 
the oppreflion of their guides, thefe rifing fcttlements 
began to fall off in 1716 j and in our days, there are no 
snore than three of them remaining, decoded by four 
fmall forts and by a hundred foldiers. 

Extent^ climate^ The province of Carthagena is borders 

fortL cd on the weft by the river Darien, 

Jications^ har- and on the call by that of Magdalena. 

hour^ popular The extent of its coafl is fifty-three 

Hotly manners^ leagues, and of the' inknd countries 
and trade of eighty-five. The arid and extremely 
Carthagena* high mountains that occupy the great- 
eft part of this vafi fpace, are feparat- 
cd by large valleys, well watered and fertile. The 
impnt(s and excclfive beat of the cUmate prevent, iu« 
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d^ed, the corn, the oils, the wines, and the fruits of 
Europe from thriving there: but rice, caflava, maize, 
cacao, fugar, and all the produAions peculiar to Arne* 
rica, arc very common. But cotton is the only article 
cultivated for exportation ; and even the wool of this 
is fo long, and fo diflicult in working, that it is only fold 
for the lowcft price in our markets, and is rejeftcd by 
moft of the manufafturcs. 

Bailidas was the firft European, who, in X50I, ap* 
pearcd in thefe unknown latitudes. La Cofa, Guerra, 
Ojeda, Vcfputius, and Oviedo, landed there after him : 
but the people whom thefe plunderers meant to enflavr^ 
oppofed them with fuch firmnefs, that they were obliged 
to give up all thoughts of forming a fettlemcnt there. 
At length Pedro dc Heridia appeared in 1527, with a 
force fuHicient to reduce them. He built and peopled 
Carthagena. 

In 1544, fomc French pirates pillaged the new towrt. 
Forty-one years after, it was burnt by the celebrated 
Drake. Pointls, one of the admirals of Louis XIV, took 
it in 1697 *, but, by his cruel rapacity, he difgraced the 
arms which his ambitious mailer wifhed to render illus¬ 
trious. The Engliih were difgracefully obliged, in I74r, 
to raife the fiege of it, though they had undertaken it 
with twenty-five ftiipi of the line, fix firc ihips, two 
bomb-ketches, and as many land forces as were fufficient 
to conquer a great part of America. The mifunder* 
Handing between Vernon aud Wentworth ; the cabals 
which divided the army and the fleet j a want of expe« 
rience in moil of the commanders, and of fubordination 
in the fubalterns : all thefe caufes united to deprive the 
nation of the glory and advantage it had flattered kfelf 
with, from one of the moil brilliant armaments that bad 
ever been difpatched from the Britiih ports. 

After fo many revolutions, Carthageita now fubfiflfs 
in fpleiidouidn a peninfula of fand, which is joined to the 
continent only by two narrow necks of land, the broed« 
efl: of which is not thirty-five toifes. Its fortifieations 
are regular. Nature has placed, at a little diflaiice, 
a bill of a tolerable height, on whkh the citadel of SL 
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Lazarus bath been built. Tbefc’works are defended hj 
,a garrifon, more or leis numerous, as circumftances re« 
quire. The town is one of -the beft built, the moft re¬ 
gular, and beft difpofetl, of any in the New World. It 
may contain twenty-five thoufand fouls. Of this number 
the Spaniards form the fixth part; the Indians, the Ne¬ 
groes, and feveral races compofed of mixtures of an infi¬ 
nite variety, make up the remainder, 

I'hcfc mixtures are more common at Carthagcna than 
in moft of the other Spaniih colonies. A multitude of 
vagabonds without employment, without fortune, and 
without recommendations, are continually reforting to 
this place. In a country where they are totally unknown, 
no citizen can venture to repofe any confidence in their 
ferviccs ; they arc deftined to fubfift wretchedly on the 
alms of the convents, and to lie in the corner of a fquare, 
or under the portico of fomc church. If the afHiftions 
ihey experience in this mifcrable ftatc fltould biing fame 
- violent difeafe upon them, they are commonly afiifted 
by the free negro women, whofe care and kindnefs they 
requite by marrying them. Thofe who have not the 
happinefs of being in a fituation dreadful enough to excite 
.the compaftion of the women, are obliged to take refuge 
in the country, and to devote thcmfelvcs to fatiguing la^ 
hours, which a certain national pride, and ancient cuf- 
toms, render equally infupportable. Indolence is carried 
ib far in this country, that men and women 'who are 
wealthy feldom quit their hammocks, and that but for 
a little time.r 

'rhe climate rauft be one of the principal caufes of this 
inactivity The heat is excefiive, and almoft continnal, 
at Carthagcna. The torrents of water which are incef- 
fantly pouring down- from the month of May to Novem¬ 
ber, have this pecidiarity,' that they never cool the air, 
.which, however, is fomtimes a little tempered by the 
north-eaft winds in the dry feafon. The night is as hot a« 
.the day. Anhabitual perfpiration gives the inhabitants the 
.pale and livid colour of fickly perfons. Even when they 
are in perfeCl health, their motions partake of the foftnels 
of the climate, which evidently relaxes their fibres. 
This indolence manifefts itfelf even in their words, which' 
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are always uttered flowly, and with a low voice. Thofe 
who come hither from Europe prcfervc their frefh com¬ 
plexions and plumpnefs three or four months \ but they 
afterwards lofe both. 

This decay is the forerunner of an evil flill more 
dreadful) but the nature of which is little known. It 
is conjedtured that fome perfons are affe 61 ed with it from 
catchtn); cold, others from indigeftion. It manifefts it- 
Ulfhy vomitings^ accompanied with fo violent a delirium, 
that the patient muft be confined, to prevent him from 
tearing himfelf to pieces. He often expires in the midil 
of thefe agitations, which feldom lail above three or four 
days. A lemonade made of the juice of the opuntium, 
or Indian fig, is, according to Godin, the beft fpccific 
that has been found againil fo fatal a difeafe. Thofe who 
have efcaped this danger at iiril run no rilk for the fu¬ 
ture. We arc affured from the teftimony of men of 
underdanding, that, even upon their return to Cartha- 
gena, after a long abfence, they have nothing to fear. 

The town and its territory exhibit the fpeAacle of a 
hideous leprofy, which indiferiminately attacks both the 
inhabitants and ilrangers. The philofophers who have 
attempted to aferibe this calamity to the eating of pork, 
have not confidered that nothing of a fimilar kind is feen 
in the other parts of the New World, where this kind 
of food is not lefs common. To prevent the progrefs of 
this didemper, an hofpital has been founded in the coun¬ 
try. Perfons who are fuppofed to be attacked with it, 
are {hut up here, without didin^lion of fcx. rank, or age. 
The benefit of fo wife an edabliAiment is loft through 
the avarice of the governors, who, without being deter¬ 
red by the danger of fpreading the difeafe, fuffer the poor 
to go in and out to beg. Thus it is that the number of 
the fick is fo great, that the inclofurc of the dwelling is 
of an imxnenfe extent. Every one there enjoys a little 
fpot of ground that is marked out for him on his adnalf- 
fion. I'here he builds an abode fuitable to his fortune, 
'where he lives in tranquillity to the end of his days, 
which arc often long, though unhappy. This diforder 
ib powerfully excitea that pafTion which k the ilronged 
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of all others, that it has been judged tieceiTary to per« 
suit marriage to fuch as are afhi^d wkh it. This 
perhaps, increaiing the paiBon, by increaiing the means of 
iatisfying it. Thefe defires appear to be irritated b/ 
the very gratification of them \ they increafe by their 
very remedies, and arc reproduced by each other. The 
inconvenience of beholding this ardent difeafe, which in¬ 
fers the blood, perpetuated in the children, hath given 
way to the dread of other diforders, that are, peihaps, 
chimerical* 

Let us be allowed to form a conjefturc. There are 
fome people in Africa that are Btuated nearly under the 
fame latitude, who have a cuflom of rubbing the body 
with an oil that is expreffed from the fruit of a tree rc- 
fembling the palm. This oil is of a difagrccablc fmcll; 
but befide the property it has of keeping off infers, 
which arc very troublefomc under this burning fky, it 
ierves to make the fldn pliable, and to preferve, or rcr 
flore to that organ fo effenlial to life, the free exercife 
of the office for which nature has defigned it *, it alfo 
quiets the irritation which drynefs and aridity muff bring 
on upon the fkin, which then becomes fo hard, that all 
Kind of perfpiration is intercepted. If a fimilar method 
were tried at Carthagena, and if the cleanlinefs which the 
climate requires were added to k, perhaps this leprofy 
might be reffrained, or even totally aboliihed. 

Notwithffanding this difguffing diffemper, the various 
defeds of an inconvenient and dangerous climate, and 
many other difagreeable circurnffances, Spain hath al« 
ways fiiewn a great predik^ion for Carthagena, on ac¬ 
count of its harbour, one of the bell that is k^own. It 
is two leagues in extent, and hath a deep and excellent 
bottom. There is not mor<e agitation there than on the 
moil calm river. There are two channels that lead up 
to it. That which is called JBocca Grande^ and which 
is from feven to eight hundred toifes in breadth, had for* 
merly lo little depth, that the fmalleff canoe could with 
difficulty pafs through it. The ocean hath gradually 
increaled its depth fo much, that in fome puirts twelve 
feet of water may be found. If the revolutions of time 
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ihould bring about greater alterations, the place would 
be cxpofcd. Accordingly, the attention of the court of 
Madrid is ferioufly engaged in coniidering the means of 
preventing fo great an evil. Perhaps, after much re- 
de6iion, no firopler or more certain expedient will be 
found, than to oppofe to the enemy^s fleets a dike form¬ 
ed of old fliips filled with ilones and funk in the fea. 
The channel of Bocca Chica hath been hitherto the only 
one praflicable. This is fo narrow, that only one vcf- 
fcl can enter at once. The Englifh, in 1741, ha^ng 
deftroyed the fortifications that defended d)is paffage, 
they have been flnce reftored with greater IkiJI. They 
were no longer placed at the entrance of the gullet, but 
further up the channel, where they will fecure a better 
defence. 

At the time that thefe countries were fupplied with 
provifions, by the well known method of the galleons, 
the veflels which fet out from Spain all together, failed 
to Carthagena before they went to Porto Bello, and vi- 
fited it again on th^r return to Europe. In the firft 
voyage, they depofited the merchandize that was necef* 
fary tor the fupply of the interior provinces, and receiv¬ 
ed the price of them in the fccond. When fingle (hipe 
w’cre fubllitutcd to thefe monftrous armaments, the city 
ferved for the fame kind of ilaple. It was always the 
point of communication between the old hcmifphere 
und great part of the new. From the year 1748 to 
1753, this Ilaple was only viiitcd with twenty-feven fliips 
from Spain ; thefe, in exchange for the merchandise 
they had brought, received every year 9,357,806 livres 
£389,9081. I IS. Sd.] in gold, 4,729,498 livres [197,072!. 
8s. 4d.] in filvcr, and 851,765 livres [35,490!. 14s. 2d.] 
in the produce of the country ^ in all, 14,939,069 livrec 
[622,4611. 13s. 4d.] 

The article of the produce of the country was cora- 
pofed of four thoufand eight hundred and fourfeore quin¬ 
tals of cacao, the value of which in Europe was 509,760 
livres [21,240!. los.] of five hundred and eighty quin¬ 
tals of bark, of the value of 200,880 livres [8370I.] \ of 
feventeen quintals of vicuna wool| of the value of 12,474 
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livrcs C519I. 15s.] 5 of one quintal and a half of vanilla, 
of the value of 11,988 livrcs [499L los.j; of fcvcu 
quintals of tortoHe-(kelI, of the value of 4698 livrcs 
£1951. 15s.] j of fifteen quintals of mother-of-peail, of 
the value of 1701 livrcs [71!. 7s. 9d.] j of fixteen 
quintals of balfam, of the value of 18,900 livres [7871* 
los.] \ of two thoufand and thirty quintals of a fpecies 
of Brafil wood, of the value of 29,295 livers [1220I. 
Its. 6d.] *, of two thoufand one hundred (kins, with the 
hair on, of the value of 34,020 livrcs [1417I. los.]; 
of forty-two quintals of dragon’s blood, of the value of 
2389 livers £991. xos. iod«] ; of fix quintals of balfam 
of capivi, of the value of 2700 livers £1131.3 i of feven 
•quintals of farfaparillo, of the value of 972 livres £40!. 
9s.] ; of one quintal of ivory, of the value of 388 livrcs 
f 16I. 3s. 4d.3 *, and laftly, of one hundred and eighty- 
eight quintals of cotton, of the value of 21,600 livres 
£900!. 1OS.3 

In thefc returns, where there was nothing for gOf 
vernment, and where ail was for trade, the territory of 
Carthagena fnrnilhed only to the amount of 93,241 
livres £3885!. lod.] That of Saint Martha was flili 
lels profitable. 

Causes of iheob^ This province, the extent of which, 

/ivion into from call to well, is eighty leagues, 

^hicb the pro^ and one hundred and thirty from north 
Vince of Saint to fouth, was unfortunatly difeovered, 

Martha is faU as were all the neighbouring regions, at 

len* the difailrous period when the kings 

of Spain, folcly intent upon their ag¬ 
grandizement in Europe, required only from thofe of 
their fubjefls, who went into the New World, the fifth 
part of gold which the collefled in their plunders. 
Upon this condition, thefc robbers, who were llimulatcd 
by the love of novelty, by an inordinate pafiion for 
wealth, and even by the hopes of meriting heaven, were 
left to be the foie arbiters of their adlions. Without 
dread of punilhment or of cenfure, they might wander 
about from one country to another, preferve or aban- 
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don 3 conqucft, improre a territory, or dcftroy it, and 
ftjaffacre the people, or treat them with luimanily, as 
tlrey thought proper. Every thing fuited the coiut ol* 
Madrid \ provided they were fupplied with plenty of 
riches, the fource from which they came always appealed 
honeilc and pure. 

Ravages and cruelties, that cannot be expreffed, rvere 
the ncceffary confequence of thefe abominable principles ; 
and univerfal difolation prevailed. The fatal vediges 
of it are ftill to be traced in all parts, but more efpecially 
at St. Martha. After thefe deftroyers had fpoiled the 
colonics of the gold, which they had picked up in their 
rivers, and of the pearls which they had fidicd upon 
their coalls, they difappeared. The few among them 
who fettled thcmfelvcs there, raifed one or two towns, 
and fomc villages, which remained without intercourie 
with each other, till it was opened by fome indefatigable 
capuchin miflionaries, who, in our days, have contrived 
to colled, in eight hamlets, three tboufand one hundred 
and ninety-one Motilones, or Evagiras, the moft ferocious 
of the favages who oppofed it. Here their defpicable 
poftcrity vegetates, fed and T^’aitcd upon by fome Indians 
or Negroes. I'be mothcr-country hath never fent one 
iingle vcflel into this dhlrid, and hath never receiv^ed 
any kind of produdion from it. The induftry and ac¬ 
tivity of this place conhfts only in a fraduicnt trade of 
cattle, and cfpecially mules, carried on with the Dutch, 
or with the other cultivators of the neighbouring illands, 
who ggve in change clothing, and fome other objeds 
of little value, tiuperftition keeps up this fatal indo¬ 
lence. It prerents the people from difcerniiig that it 
is not by ceremonies, by'flagellations, or by ar/for da fc^ 
that the Divinity is to be honoured \ but by the fweat 
of man’s brow, by the clearing of land and by ufeful 
labours. Thefe proud men perfuadc thcmfelvcs that 
they arc greater In a church, or at the feet of a monk, 
than in the fields or the workfliop. 'Fhc tyranny of their 
priefts hath kept aw’ay from them that knowledge which 
might have undeceived them. Even this work, written 
purpofely to enlighten them, thrv never be acquaint- 

VrA. IIL ^ C 
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cd with. If fome fofflBIR event fiioukl put it into 
their hands, they would have an abhorrence of It, and 
would confidcr it as a criminal produ6lion, the author 
of which would deferve to be burnt. 

First events Alphonso Ojeda was the firfl; who 

tAat happtned reconnoitred, in 1499, the country call- 
af Venezuela, cd Venezuela, or Little Venice, a nanric 
that w'as given to it, becaufe forue huts 
ivere feen there, fixed upon flakes, to ralfe them above 
the flagnant waters that covered the plain. Neither 
this adventurer, por his immediate fucceffors, thought 
of forming any fettlc|nciits there. 'I'heir ambition was 
only to make flaves, that they might convey them to 
tlie iilands which their ferocity had depopulated. It 
was not till 1527 that John d’Ampuez fixed ii colony 
upon this couil, and promifed to his court a region 
abounding ip metals. This promlfc gave rife, in the 
following year, to an arrangement lingular enough to 
actraft our attention. 

Charles V, y.ho had united fuch a number of crowns 
upon his head, and concentrated fo much power in him* 
felf, was engaged, by his ambition, or by the jcaloufy of 
Lis neighbours, in cndlcfs difputcs, the expences of which 
exceeded his rcfourccs. In hisnccelTitlcs, he had borrow’- 
ed confiderable Turns of the Wclilrsof Augfbouig, 
who were then the rithefl merchants in Europe. I'liat 
prince offered them in payment the province of Venezuela, 
and they accepted it as a fief 9f 

It was to be I’uppofed that merchants, who had ac¬ 
quired their fortune by the buying and felling of ter- 
riiorial produ^llons, would tflablifli plantations in their 
domains. It was to be fuppofed that Germans, who had 
been brought up in the niidfl of mines, would work 
thofe w hich were upon the fpot that was granted to them. 
But thefe cxpe£lations were entirely fruflratcd. 'Fhc 
\Vclfers only fent into the New World four or five hun¬ 
dred of thofe fierce foldicrs, whom their country began 
to fell to whoever would and could pay for their blood. 
Thefe bafe hirelings par rid along with thenti beyond the 
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fleas that propenfity for pillaging which they had con- 
trs£ied in the different wars in which they had ferved. 
Under the guidance of their chiefs, Alfingcr and Sailler, 
they overran an immenfe tra^l of country, putting the 
favages to the torture, and ripping them open, to extort 
from them where the gold was to be found. Some In¬ 
dians, dragged along, and laden with provifions, who 
were pul to death asfoon as they Tank under the ladi- 
tude, followed this favage band. Hunger, fatigue, and 
poil’oned artows, fortunately delivered the earth of this 
odious .burden. The Spaniards refumed poffefTion of 
a foil which the'Welfers would no longer have any con¬ 
cern with ; and their condu^ was not very different 
from that whi^h had juft excited fo much horror. Their 
commander Carvajal, indeed, forfeited his life for thefc 
enormities : but this punifhmcnt did not recal from the 
grave .the viflims that had been precipitated into it. 
Trom their afhes arofe, in procefs of time, a few pro- 
(iufiioui, of which the c.acao was the principal. 

'Fhe cacao tree, ^w^hlcih is-of a mid- 7 he cacao 
dling hae, generally throws out five or always fixed 
fix trunks from its root. The wood of the attention of 
it is brittle and white j its root reddifti, the Spaniards 
and rather rugged. As it grow’s up it upon Fctie%ueia^ 
throwsoftfomeinclined branches, wdiich 
do not fpread far. Its leaves arc alternate, oval, and 
terminated in a point. The largefl of them are from 
tight to nine feet in length, and three in breadth. They 
are all fixed upon fhort petals, flattened, and furniihed 
at their balls with two membranes or ftipulac. The 
dowers arife in fmall bunches along the ilems and the 
brauches. Theincaiix is grecnifh, and hath five deep 
divifioiis. The five petals that compofe the corolla are 
finall, yellow, inflated at their bale, lengthened out into 
a kind of! ft rap, which is folded up in a circular form, 
and widened h1 its extremity. 'I hcfc petals are fixed 
to a fpatha, formed by the aflembiage of ten threads, 
five of which bear ftamina.. The five other intermediate 
onc£ .are longer, and iu the ihape of a tongue. I'he 
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pillU^ which h placed in the centre, and furmounted 
with one ftylc only, becomes an oviform capfula, almod 
of a ligneous texture, fix or feven inches in lengthy and 
two in breadth ; uneven upon its furface, marked with 
ten coflac, and feparated internally by membranous parti* 
tions into five cells. The kernels svhich it contains, to 
tlie number of thirty, or more, are covered with a brittle 
flicl), and furrounded with a whitifti pulp. 

Thefc kernels are the bafis of the choicolate, the good* 
nefs of which depends upon the oily part they contain, 
and confequently upon their perfeS maturity. The 
capfula is gathered, tvhen^ after having changed fuccef* 
lively from green to yellow, it acquires a dark mufk 
colour. It is flit wdth a knife, and all the kernels, 
furrounded with thdr pulp, arc taken put and heaped np 
in a tub, in order that they may ferment. This operas 
tion deilroys the principle of vegetation, and removes 
the fuperfluous moiHure from the kernels, which are af* 
terw^ards expofed to the fun upon hurdles, in order to 
complete the drying of them. The cacao, thus pre¬ 
pared, keeps for a confiderable time, provided it be in a 
dry place : but it is not proper to keep it too long ^ be* 

. aufe it lofcs, with age, part of its oil and of its pro* 
perties. 

The cacao tree grows readily, from feeds that are 
fown in holes ranged in a flraight line, and at the di- 
llancc of five or fix feet from each other, llrefe ieeds, 
which inufl be frcfii, foon vegetate. 1‘he tree grows 
up tolerably fall, and begins to reward the labours of 
thr cultivator at the end of two years. Two corps arc 
gathered every year, which arc equal in quality and 
quantity. This tree requires a rich and moifl foil, which 
hath not been employed for any other kind of culture, 
li it (hould want water, it would produce no fruit, wither, 
and die. A flrade, to (helter it continually from the 
heat of the fun, is not lefs neceffary to it. The fields 
in which the cacao trees are planted, are alfo liable to 
be defiroyed by the hurricanes, unlefs care be taken to 
ikirt them with llronger trees. The culture which the 
Mee further requires i$ neither laboriopi nor expenfivc, 
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It h’ fafJicicin to pull up the weeds tliat ‘^row round 
and «vhich w'culd deprive it of it* nauridiment. 

The cacao tree is cultivated in I'everaJ parts of the 
New World 5 in fome of them it even grows naturally. 
Ncvcrthclefs, its fruit is nowhere fo plentiful as at 
Venezuela 5 and nowhere of fo good a quality, if w’c 
exce|it Sorottufeo. 

But for the fpacc of two centuries, the labours of the 
colony did not lum out to the profit of the mother-coun* 
try. 'i'he national trade tvas fo much overburdened 
with taxes, and fo much embaxraffed with formalities, 
that the province found a confiderable advantage in 
receiving from the bands of the Dutch of Curacoa all 
the merchandize they wanted, aud in giving them for 
payment the produce of their foil, which thefc indefa¬ 
tigable neighbours fold for an immenfe profit to part of 
Europe, and even to the nation that was proprietor of 
the territory in which it >vas collefled. 'I'hisfmuggling 
intercourfe was fo briik and fo conffant, that from the 
year 1700 to the end of 1727% only five ihips were lent 
out from the ports of Spaing Venezuela ; and they, all 
of them without exception, made a voyat^e more 01 
ruinous. 

Such was the fftvsitiofi of tiffaii s, he province of 

when fome ^nerchants of the province Vene%utla is 
of Guipufcoa imagined, in 17 28, that it subjcct^-J to a 
Would be advantageous to them to monopoly. Fro* 
Unite in a body in order to undertake sperity of the 
this navigation. Their views were company^ 
approved and encouraged by govern* * 
tnent* Ttbe principal conditions of the '^T*;** 

.1 i>rAy AM* lUey might 

choofe to iiend out, and for every thing they might re* 
ccivc, the taxes that were already titled, and that they 
ihould entertain, at their own txpence, a fufhcieixt 
number of guarda coilat, to prevent the inhabitants from 
fmuggUng. 

^ Some alterations were fuccefllvely made in the admx« 
mffraitiaut of this focicty. At fiuft they were only per* 
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niitted to fit out two (hips every year j but in 1.734 
they obtained leave to fend as many as they thought 
proper. 

In the beginning, the company had not the privilege 
of an exclufive charter. The government granted it to 
them in 1742, for the department of Caraccas j and ten 
years after for that of Maracaibo, two territories, the 
anion of which forms the province of Venezuela, ex¬ 
tending four hundred miles along the coaft. 

Till the year 1744, the (hips, on their return from 
the New World, were all to depofit their whole cargo 
in the port of Cadiz. After this period, they wcie on. 
ly obliged to carry there the cacao ncccffary for the 
fupply of Andalufi.1 and of the neighbouring diilrids. 
7 hey were allowed to diferabark the reil at baint bc- 
baitiaii, the place of the rife of the company. 

It was in this town that the general meeting of the 
proprietors was originally holdcn, In 1751, it was 
transferred to the capital of the empire, where fome one 
of the mofii eiteemed members of the council of the In¬ 
dies prefidts over it every two years. 

The merchandize was atfiril delivered to the higheft 
bidder. I’he court w^as then informed that a general 
difeontent prevailed \ that a fmall number of rich affo- 
ciates (hould monopolize the cacao, 'which is oonfideted 
in Spain as an article of primary necefiity., andf (b^iulci 
afterwards fell it at what price they cbofe. Thefa 
murmurs occaiioned, in 1752, a regulation, that without 
iapprefiing the magazines at Saint Sebafiian, at Cadiz, 
and at Madrid, new ones ihould be citabliilied at Coruna^ 
at Alicant, and at Barcelona ^ and that in ail of them 

(liould be retailed to the inhabitants at the 
price fetUvj u,r il^c iQinutry. 

The company obtained^ in 1755, that their Iharea 
(hould be confidered as a real efiate, that they might be 
perpetually entailed, and formed' into thofe unalienable 
and indivifible majorasoos^ or ioherUanccs fettled upon 
the eldeft heir, which are in general fo flattering to the 
pride of the Spaniards, ; 

|t was decreed, in 1761, that the company (liould 
advance, to ihp members who might wi(h for it, the 
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value of fixteen ftiares \ that thefc Qnres fhould be put 
in tTuft, and that they mlorht be I’olil, if after a ItipuLiied 
period the propiietor did not withdraw them. 'I’hc: 
intent of this priuient arrangement, was to fuccour fuv It 
of the proprietors whole aiTaiis might be fomewluit 
embarraifed, and to maintain the credit of the company 
by honcil rricans. 

According to regulations made in 177b, the o[)eratior.s 
of the company are to extend to Cumana, to ii)e (Jioo- 
noko, to the illands of the Trinity and bi. Margaret. 
I'hele countries, indeed, have not been lubiecttci lu its 
monopoly: but the favours it has received are ecjui- 
valent to arv exclulive privilege. 

During thefe changes, the number of freemen and of 
Haves were increaling at Venezuela. The feven hun¬ 
dred and fifty-nine plantations, dillributcd in {ixty-onc 
villages, were emerging from their languid, ftate and 
others were forming. The former,cultures were improv¬ 
ed, and new ones ejftablifhed. The cattle penetrated 
more and more into the inland parts of the country. 
But it was ch'Kily'in tuc cliftrift of Caraccas that the 
improvements were moil conlpicuous. The town which 
bears this name, contained four and twenty thoufand 
inhabitants, moll of them in cafy circumftances. The 
Guayra wnich ferved for the purpofe of its navigation, 
though it afforded nothing more than an indilferent an¬ 
chorage, furrounded with a fmall number of huts, was 
gradually becoming a conliderablc colony, and even a 
tolerable harbour, by means of a large pier conilruded 
with Ikill. 

At Puerto Cabello, which had been entirely abandon¬ 
ed, through one of the bell ports of America, three 
hundred houfes were raifed. Let us cndc ivour to in- 
vciligate the caufes of this lingular profperity, under 
the lhackles of a monopoly. 

Tlie company underllood from the firll, that their 
fucctls was infeparablc from that of the colonyj and 
they therelore advanced to the inhabitants as far as 
3,240,000 livres [135,000!.] without interell. 'Jdiis 
debt was to be dilcbarged in commodities 5 and thol,: 
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wlio did not fulfil their engagements were fummoncd to 
the tribunal of the king’s reprefentative, wLofc province 
it was Iblely to judge, whether the caufes of delay W’ere, 
or were not, rrafonahle. 

The magazines of the company were conftantly fap* 
plied with every thing that might be of ulc to the coun¬ 
try, and always open to receive every thing the country 
could pour into them. By this method, the labours were 
never languid for want of means, or of a market. 

The value of what the company were to fell, or to 
buy, v\ as not left to the rapacity of their agent*. The 
;;Overnmcnt of the province always fixed the price of 
what came from Europe ; and a meeting, compofed of 
the dire^ors, colonifts, and fajftors, always regulated 
the price of the produ^lions of the foil. 

Such of the inhabitants of the New World as were 
not fatisfied with thefe regulations, were allowed to fend 
into the Old one, -upon their own account, thefixth part 
of their crops, and to receive the value in merchandize y 
but thefe affairs were always to be tranfaded by the fhips 
of the company. 

By thefe arrangements the cultivator was better re¬ 
warded for liis labours, than he had been at the time of 
the contraband trade. The new difpofitioo of thiagfi 
was in reality fatal only to a few fcheming, turbulent, 
and adventurous men, who colled^ed in their hands, at a 
low price, the pcodut^lioiis of the country, in order to 
deliver them afterguards to foreign navigators of \the fame 
char^cler as thenafelves. 

The new kingdom of Grenada, Mexico, fomc of the 
American i(lands, and the Canaries, were in the habit 
of drawing from Venezuela part of the cacao ccaifumcd by 
their inhabitairts. Thefe colonies continued to enjoy 
this right without reftraint. They even purfued it with 
greater advantage, becaufc the produ^ion which tliey 
wanted to procure, became more plentiful, and was ob¬ 
tained at a cheaper rate. 

Formerly Venezuela furmflied nothing to the trade of 
the mother-country. The company, fince their effa- 
Llifhment, have always fupplied it with produifboiis, the 
nuaiitity of which hath fucccflivcly increafed. From 
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the year 1748 to 1753, the company conre^ed an¬ 
nually into the colony to the value of 3,197.3^7 ^^vres 
[132,2^14. 19s. ad.] in merchandize. They drew from 
thence annually to the amount of 239,144 Hvres [9964I. 
6s. 8d.] in lilvcr j thirty fcven thoufand quintals of cacao, 
which tliey fold for 5,33 2,000 livjrcs [222,1^1. 13s, 4d,] •, 
two thxMifaiul five hundred quintals of tobacco, fold for 
*78,200 livrc« [74251.35 one hundred and fifty-feven 
quintals of indigo fold for 198,990 livres [8291!. 5^0'* 
twenty tlioufaiid ikins, with the hair on, fold for 
356,400 litres [14,8501.3? and fome dividi^ fold for 
^7,©00 livres [1125I.3 ? fo that their returns amounted 
to 6,821,734 livres [284,6461. is. Sd.j The apparent 
profit was therefore, 3,634,407 livres [151,4331- I2s. 
6d.] We call it apparent, beaufe the expeuces and the 
cuftoms abforbed 1,932,500 livres [80,590!. 16s. Sd.j 
of thisfuni; fo that the real profit of the company was 
only 1,701,897 livres [70,922!. 7s. fid.] 

All thefe broiKhes of commerce have "been incrciif- 
ed, except that of the^io^V, which it hath been ne- 
ceffary to give up, fince it hath been found that it 
not fit to be fubfiituted to the Aleppo nut in dyeing, 
•s it hath been rather inconfidcrately imagined. The 
extenfion would have been fiill greater, had it been pof- 
fible to put an end to fmuggling. But notwithflanding 
the vigilaiKe of ten cruizers, with eighty>fix guns, one 
hundred and ninety-two fwivels, and five hundred and 
eighteen men on board 5 notwithilandin^ twelve poils^ 
with ten or twelve foldiers in each, eilablifhed along the 
coail, and notwithflanding the annualexpence of 1,400,000 
livres [58,333!. 65. 8d*j the contraband trade hath not 
been entirely eradicated 5 and it it dhleBy at Coro tliat 
it is carried on. 

The nation has profited equally by the efiablifhment 
of the company. It does not pay them fi>r the cacao 
more than half the price which the Duch ufed to charge. 
The quintal, which is now bought in Spain for 160 
livres [ 61 . 13s. 4d.1 ufed mrmerly to cdll 320 

[13I. 6s. 8d.3 

The advantages which accrue to the government 
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from the eftabliihinent of the compaay are not lefy evi* 
dent. Before this period, the revenues of the crown 
at Venezuela, were never fufficient to defray the ex- 
pences of fovereigftty. They have lince incrcafed con- 
fiderably, not only bccaufe the citadel of Puerto Cabcllo 
has been conftruded, which hath coll i,620,cx)o livrcs 
[67,500!.] but alfo, becaufc a greater number of regu¬ 
lar troops are maintained in the country. The trea* 
fury, however, hath fomc fuperHuous calh, which it 
dillributes at Cumana, at St. Margarets, at 1 rinity 
idand, and on the Oroonoko. This is not the whole. 
In Europe, the produ^lions of the country pay annually 
to the ftate more than 1,600,000 [ 66 , 6661 . 135. 46,] 
and the navigation they give rife to forms fifteen hundred 
lailors for it, or keeps them inconflant employment. 

But hath the company itfelf been equally profperous ? 
There was every reafon to doubt in the beginning, whe¬ 
ther it would maintain itfelf. Although the colonifts 
were allured%to become members of it, they refufed 
at firll to deliver their produflions to it. In Spain, where 
u commercial aiTociation was a novelty, no great eager- 
nefs was Ihewato become a member of it, notwithilanding 
the example fet by the monarch, by the queen, by the 
infant Don Lewis, and by the province of Guipufcoa; 
It was neceffary to reduce the number of (hares to fif¬ 
teen hundred, wJiich it had been refolved to carry on to 
three thoufatid ^ and the capital, intended to be fix mil¬ 
lions [250,000!.] was reduced to three [125,000!.] 
Thefe difficulties did not prevent confiderable dividends 
from being paid to the proprietors, even in the very firft 
years. The fum« in referve were, however, fufficient, in 
1752, to doitblfVthe original funds, and in 176610 
treble tliem, with a regular intereft of five per cent, cx- 
rlufivc of the extraordinary dividends. On the firfi of 
January 1772, the company’s debts, even including the 
value of the (hares, which had rifen to 1,000,000 livrcs 
[375,0001.] amounted to 110 mpre than 15,198,618 
iivrcs 12 fols [633,275!. 15s, 6d.] and they were in pof- 
feffion of 21,153,760 livrcs 4 fols [881,407!. 3s. 6d.] 
Confequcntly, they had 5»955,i4» livrcs 12 .fols 
[248,1501. x8sj above what they owed.^ 
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The improper fpirit that generally prevails in exclu- 
five focieties, hath not afFe^ed that of Caraccas fo much 
as others. It hath never been led aftray from its fyflem 
by abfurd enterprifes. its integrity hath preffcr\ed it 
from every kind of law, and even from the flighttil con- 
tcft. That its deftiny might not be expofed to the ca¬ 
prices of the ocean, or to the rilks of war, its cargoes 
have been all of them infured. Its engagements havo 
been fulfilled with inviolable fidelity. And, lallly, in a 
country where moll of the landed eftates arc entailed, 
and where there are few' good vents for money, the 
company hath obtained all that it wanted, at two and a 
half per cent. 

In order to conciliate to itfelf the good wiflies of the 
nation, which«9r<s generally denied in all parts to a mo¬ 
nopoly, the.UlWfany hath always been dehrous of ap¬ 
pearing anima^lld with a public fpirit. From the year 
1735, it took upon itfelf the care of the manufaciuie^ 0:’ 
Placentia, which fcarce ufed to furnifli tight thoufa. h 
firelocks per annum j and which, at prelent, w'itbou: 
reckoning fome other kinds of arms that have begun t.i 
be fabricated there, fupplics fourteen ihoufand four huu- 
dred, with the fcutcheons of their locks, which it was 
before neceffary to bring from Liege. T hough during 
the fhort war of 1762, fix of the company’s veflUs, richly 
laden, fell into the hands of the LngliHi, it iiill devoted 
to government all the credit and influtnee it pofftffed. 
Wood for the building of fliips was perilhingin the pro¬ 
vince of Navarre, fo that it became neccllary to cut It 
down. Roads w'ere alfo to be made to biing it down to 
the borders of the VidolTa, and this uncertain river wa^ 
to be put in a Hate fit to carry this w’Oo 3 to its mouth, 
after which it was to be conduced to the important har¬ 
bour of Ferrol. Since the year 1766, all tlufe things 
are executed by the company to the great adtaiUuge of 
the military branch of the navy. 

T'his company ftill continues to announce other enter- 
prifes ufeful to the Rate , but it is a matter of doubt 
whether it will be allowed time to execute them. 1 he 
refolution which the court of Madrid feems to have 
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taken, to open its ports of the New World to all its fub- 
jr^s of tho Old, muft iieceflkirily CKcite a prefumption 
that the province of Venesuela will,fboner or latter, ceafe 
to be under the relbraints of a monopoly. It is how¬ 
ever a problem, whether the dilfolution of the company 
will be produflive of pood or evil > and it can only be 
i'olvcd by the nature ot the mealiirea that iljall be adopt¬ 
ed by the Spanilh miuiftry. • 

""Ihe Court of The coaft of Ctsmatia was difeovered 
Madrid gives in 1498 by Columbus. Ojeda, who 
up Cutnana to had embarked with thk great naviga- 
the care of Las tor, landed there the next year, and 
Casas, Inejfec- even made feme exchanges peaceably 
tual attempts of with the favages. It appeared more 
this celebrated convenient to the adwMurers who flic* 
man to render ceeded him, to flripthcio feeble men of 
this district their gold or of their pearls > and this 
fiourishing, kind of robbery was as common in this 
region as in the other parts of America, 
when Las Cafas undertook to put a ftop to it. 

This man, (o famous in the annals of the New World, 
tad accompanied his father at the time of the firfl dif- 
covery. The mildaefs and (implicity of the Indians af¬ 
fected him (o ftxongly, that he made oimielf an ecclefiaf- 
tic, in order to devote his labours to their converdon. 
But this foon became the leaft of his attentions. Being 
snore a mam than a priest^ he felt more for the cruelties 
cxercifed againft them than for their ridiculous Cuperlti- 
tions. He was continually hurrying from one hemi- 
^here to the other, in order to comfort thofe for whom 

bad conceived fuch an attachment, or to foften their 
tyrants. The inutility of his efforts convinced him, 
that he fhould never do any good in fettlements that were 
already formed •j and he propufed to himlclf to eftablifh 
a colony upon a new foundation. 

His colonifts were all to be planters, artificers, or mif* 
fionaries. No one was to be allowed to mix with them 
W! .0.. r>is confent. A particular drefs, ornamented 
wuK u t r )i', was to prevent them from being thought to 
belong to that race of Spainards v/hich had rendered 
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itfclf fo odious. He reckoned^ that with tlidGs kinds of 
knights, be iiiould be able^ without war, violence, or 
ilavery, to civillne the Indiam^ to convert them, to ac« 
cuilom them to labour, and, even to employ them in 
working the mines. He aiked no aiTiftance from the 
treafury at firft, and he was afterwards fatisfied with the 
twelfth of the tributes which he fhould fooner or later 
bring into it. 

The ambitious, who govern empires, eonfider the peo« 
pie as mere objeds of trade, and treat as chimerical 
every thing that tends to the improvement and happinefs 
of the human fpecies. Such was at firil the iroprefTion 
which the fyftem of Las Cafas made upon the Spanifh 
zniniitry. He was not difeoura^ed by denials, and at 
length (ucceeded in having the di^i 61 of Cumana ceded 
to him, to put his theory in pradbee. This man of ar¬ 
dent genius immediately went through all the provinces 
of Ca^ile, in order to colled men accullomed to the la* 
hours of the field, and to thofe of manufadures. But 
thefe peaceful citizens had not fo eager a defire to leave 
their country as foldiers or ikilors have* Scarce could 
he prevail upon two hundred of them to follow him. 
With thefe he fet fail for America, and landed at Poito* 
Rico in 1519, after a fortunatc*Voyage. 

Although Las Cafas had only quitted the new he* 
mifphere two years before, yet he found a total altera* 
tion in it at his return. The entire dcilrudion of the 
Indians in the iflands fubjed to Spain, had excited the 
refolution of going to the continent in fearch of ilaves, 
to replace the unfortunate men who had perifhed trom 
opprefTion. This cruelty diigufied the independent minds 
of the favaget. In the height of their relentmcnt, they 
maSacred as many of the Spaniards as fell into their hands 
by chance ^ and two miffionarics, who probably came to 
Cumana with a laudable defign, were the vidims of thefe 
juil retaliations. Ocampo immediately went from St. 
Domingo, to punifh an outrage committed, as it was 
fuid, againft Heaven itfclf \ and after having deftroyed 
all by fire and fivord, he built a village upon the fpot, 
which he called Toledo. 
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It was within thefe weak palifadcs that Las Cafas was* 
obliged to place the fmall number of his companions who 
had refilled the intemperance of the climate, and the at« 
tempts made tofednee them from him. i heir refidencc 
was not long here. Moll of them were pierced with the 
darts of an implacable enemy 5 and thole who elcapcd, 
were forced, in 1521, to feck an afylum fbmcuhere clfe. 

Some .Spaniards have fincc fettled at Ciimana j but 
the population of this diHri^l hath always been much 
confined, and hath never extended to any dillance fronr 
the coafts. During the courfe of two centuries, the 
morhcr-country had not any direft intercourfc with thij 
fpot. It is but lately, that one or two fmall fliips have 
been fent there annually, which, in exchange for the li- 
quois and merchandize of Europe, receive cocoa and 
Ibme other produdlions. 

Of the river It was Columbus, xvho, in 1498, 

Oroonoko, firft difeovered the Oroonoko, the bor¬ 

ders of which have fince been named 
Spanilh Guiana. This great river takes its fourcc among 
the Lordelcirias mountains, and difebarges itfelf intcllie 
ocean by forty openings, after it bath been ineveafed 
throughout an immenfe tfack by 1 he tlHux of a prodigious 
number of rivers more or lefs (o.iDch*, able. Such is 
its inlpetuofity, that it Items Ju iironrdl tides, and 
prell'ives the frclhnefs of its vMcr^ to the dilUnce 
of twelve leagues from that vr»:i and deep channel 
within wliich it was confined. Its i.ipuiity, how'cvcr, 
is not always the fame, w’htch is a circum- 

Ilance perhaps entirely peculiar. Tiie 'Jroonoko, which 
begins to fw'cll in April, continues rihii j tor five mon:bs, 
and during the lixth remains at its grcatcll hcigi.t. 
From Oftober, it begins gradually to tubfidc till the 
mo. tb of March, throughout the whole of which it 
K mains in the fixed Hate of its great ell diminution, 
Thefe alternate changes arc regular, and even invari« 
able, 

J HTs phentHTeiion feems to depend much more on the 
^ea than on the land. In the fix months that the river 
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is tifing, *tlie hemirphcre of the new world prefents no¬ 
thing tmt.fcasi at l^ftbutflittle land, to the perpendicu¬ 
lar ad:idn ot' tlic Ta[ys of the fan. In the lix months of 
its fall, America exhibits nothing but dry land to the 
planet by which it is ilhuainated. I'hc Tea at this time 
is lefs fuhjedf to the indiience of the fun, or, at leaft, its 
current towards the caflern ihore is more balanced, more 
broken by the land, and mull therefore leave a freer 
courfe to the rivers, which not being then fo ftrongly con- 
£ned by the fea, cannot be fweiled but by rains, or by 
the melting of the fnows from the Cordeleirias. Perhaps, 
indeed, the riling of the waters of the Oroonoko may 
depend entirely on the rainy fcafon. JBut to be thorough¬ 
ly acquainted with the caufes of fo lingular a phenome¬ 
non, it would be neceflary to coniidcr the connection 
between the courfe of this river, and that of the Ama¬ 
zons by Rio Negro, and to know the track and direCfion 
both of the one and the other. From the difference of 
their portion, their fource, and their opening into the 
fea, it is not impiobable that the caufc of fo remarkable 
a difference in the periods of their Hux and reflux might 
be difeovered. All things are connefted in this world 
by fyftcm. ’I'be courfes of the rivers depend cither on 
the diurnal or annual revolutions of the earth. When¬ 
ever enlightened men fhall have vifited the banks of the 
Oroonoko, they will difeover, or at leaft they will at¬ 
tempt to difeover, the caufes of thefe phenomena : but 
their endeavours will be attended with difticulties. This 
river is not fo navigable as it might be prefumed from 
its magnitude y its bed is in many places tilled up with 
rocks, which oblige the navigator, at times, to carry 
both his boats and the merchandize they are laden with. 

Before the arrival of the Europeans, Former and 
the people who border on this river, present condi^ 
(but little d'ftuntfcom the burningequa- firm of tbi wo* 
tor, knew not the ufe of clothes, nor men an (he 
the reltrainrs of police \ neither had banks of the 
they any form of government. Free Oroonoko^ 
under the yoke of poverty, they lived 
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chicflj by inmtiDg and iiihing, and on wild iruits. Bu^ 
little of their time or labour could be fpent onagrkuUuref 
vrhere they had nothing but a flick to plough with, and 
hatchets made of (lone to cut down trees *, wliich, after 
bein^ burned or rotted, left the foil in a proper ftatc for 
bearing. 

The vromen lived in a flate of oppreffioo on the Oroo-* 
noko, as they do in all harbarous regions. The favage^ 
whofe wants <engage his whole attention, is employed only 
in providing for his fafety and his {ub£(lence. He hath no 
otl^r allurcfuent to partake of the pleafures of love, than 
that mere natural inftinA which attends to the pcrpci* 
tuity of the fpecics. The intercourfc betw'ccn the two 
fezes, which is generally cafual, would (carce ever be 
followed by any permanent confequcnces, if paternal and 
maternal tendernels did not attach the parents to their 
offspring. But before the firil child can provide for 
itfelf, others are born, which call for the fame care. At 
length the inftant arrives, when this ibcial reaibn exiils 
no more : but then the fiower of long habit, the comfort 
of feeing ourfelves liirroundcd by a family more or lefs 
numerous, the hopes of being alfiiled in our latter years 
by our pofferity : all thcle circumffances expel the idea 
and the wi(h of a feparation. The men are the perfons 
who reap the greateil advantages from this cohabitation. 
Among people who hold nothing in eftimation but 
ilrength and courage, tyranny is always cxercifed over 
weaknefs, in return for the protefUon that i« afforded it. 
7 ^he women live in a date of difgrace. Labours, con*' 
iidcred as the moil abjeA, are their portion. Men, 
whole hAnds are accuftomedto the handling of arms, and 
to the managensent of the oar, would think themfelvcs 
degraded, if they employed them in fedentary occupa¬ 
tions, or even in the labours of agriculture. 

Among a people of fliepherds, who having a more 
certain ezidence, can bedow rather more attention upon 
making it agreeable, the women are lefs wretched. In 
the eafe and leifure which they enjoy, thefe people can 
form to themielves an idea of beauty \ they can indulge 
their tide in the objefl of ihtir affeflions} and, to the 
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idea of natural plcafure^ can add that of a more noble 
ieniation. 

The connexion between xht two fexes arc ftlll further 
improved, as foon as the land^ begin to be cultivated^ 
Property, which had no cxiftcncc among iavaget, and 
was of little confcquence among a people of (heplierds, 
begins to acquire a degree of importance among a people 
engaged in agriculture. The inequality which foon in¬ 
troduces itfelf among the fortunes of men, muil occafioA 
fomc in the confideration they hold. The tiei of mar¬ 
riage are then no longer formed by chance, but accord¬ 
ing to conditions in life that arc fuitable to each other. 
A man, in order to be accepted, mull make himfelf 
agreeable ; and this i>ece£ity brings on attentioDs to the 
tvomcn, and gives them a degree of dignity, 

1 hey receive additional importance from the eftablifh- 
ment of the arts and of commerce. Buikiers it then iu- 
creaied, and tonnefUons are complicated. Men, who 
are often obliged, from more extenilve a£Pain, to quit 
ibcir roanufafWes and their home, are under the uem* 
fity of adding to their talents the vigilance of theix wives. 
As the habit of gallantry, luxury, and difiipation, hath 
not yet entirely diiguiled them of iblitary or (crious oc¬ 
cupations, they devote thcmfelvea, without referve. and 
with fucceCs, to funflions with which they think them* 
{elves honoured. The mirement which dns kind of 
life requires, renders the praAice of all the domcilic vir¬ 
tues dear and familiar to them. The influence, tht 
refped, and the atUchment of all thofe that are about 
them, are the reward of a condufl £0 eftimable. 

At length the time comet, when men grow dKgulled 
of labour, from the increafe of their fortunes, I'heir 
principal care is to prevent time from hanging heavy on 
their hands, to cnultialy their amufements, and to extend 
thM*r <njviy inents. At this period, the women are eager¬ 
ly fought after, both on account of tlie amiable qualities 
they hold from nature, and of thofe they have received 
from education. Their conneflions become more ex- 
tenfive, fo that they are no longer fuited for a retired 
life, but required to fliine in a more brilliant feene* 
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When introduced upon the ftagc of the world, they be¬ 
come the foul of every pleafure, and the primum mubile 
of the inoft important affairs. Jiupreme happinefs con- 
fills in making one’s felf agreeable to them \ and it is the 
height of ambition to obtain fome diftinftion from them. 
Then it is, that the freedom which exiffs between the 
two fexes in a flate of nature is revived^ with this remark¬ 
able difference, that, in polifhed cities, the hulhand is of¬ 
ten Icfs attached to his wife, aiTd the wife to her hulhand, 
than in the midff of the forefls ; that their offspring, trull- 
ed, at theinllantof their birth, to the hands of mercenaries, 
arc no longer a tic *, and that infidelity, which would bfi 
attended with no fetal coidcquenccs among moll favage 
people, affefts domcftic tranquillity and happinefs among 
civilized nations, where it is one of the principal fymp- 
toms of general corruption, and of the extinction of all 
decent affc6lions. 

< 'rh^ tyranny cxcrclfed aga’nff the women upon tho 
banks of the (Jroonoko, ftill more than in the reff of the 
New World, muff be one of the principal caufes of the de¬ 
population of thefe countries that are fo much favoured 
by nature. Moth&r> have contra^ed the cuffom of de- 
flroying tlie* daughters they bring torth, by cutting tho 
Qmt)ilical cord fo cloi'e to the body, that the children 
die ut an haemorrhage. Chriflianity itfelf hath not even 
been able to put a ftop to this abominable pradicc. I hc 
fed is confirmed by the Jufuii Gumtlia •, who being in** 
for.med that cme of his. converts had been guilty ol fuch 
a muider, nvent to her, in order to reproach her of her 
criiae in tlie lliongdfl terms. The woman Jiffened to 
the emiffary, without Ihewingtbc lead: iigns of emotion. 
Whcti he had finiihed his remonftrance, Ihc dtfired Icavo 
to anfrver him, wtdeh file did in the following manner: 

Would to God, O Father ! Would to God, that, 
at the inltant of my birth, my mother hail 
love JiiiJ compafiion enough for her child, lofpau me 
ai! i have endurrd, and thofc 1 fliall fli I fuf. 

fei, tnc end of my life! Had m) rnoti.er vie- 
flro) .a me at my oiith, i fliould have died, but I 
lliouid not have been fenfible of my death ^ ami 
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“ (hould h:ivc cfcapcd the moft mifcrable of conditions. 
“ How much have I already fuffered 5 and who knows 
what I have ftill to undergo ! 

“ Keprefent to thyfclf, O Father, the troubles that 
‘‘ are relervedfor an Indian woman among thefe Indians. 
“ They accompany us into the fields with their bo\V 
“ and arn'.ws j while we go there, laden with an infant, 
whom we carry in a baiket, and another, who hangs 
“ at our breaft. They go to kill birds, or to catch filh ; 
“ while we are employed in digging the ground, and 
“ after having gone through all the labours of the cuU 
“ turc, are obliged alfo to bear thofc of the harveft. 
“ They return in the evening without any burthen *, 
and wTe bung them roots for their food, and maize for 
.‘‘. llieir drink. As foon as they come home, they go 
and amnfe thcmlclves.with their friends, while we 
“ are fetching wood and water to prepare for their 
“ fupper,: .W.hcn they have eaten, they fail aileep j and 
we pafs almofliLke whpk .night in grinding xlie maiae^ 
and in preparing the chica for them. And what rc- 
ward have we for thefe labours ? They dxdnk *, and when 
** they arc intoxicjated, they drag us by the hair, and 
“ trample us .under foot. 

0 Father, ivould to God that my mother had de- 
5*, ftroyed me at the ihAant of my birth ! Tbhu’know- 
ell thyfelf that our complaints arc thou haft daily 
inftanccf before thine eyes of the truth of my af- 
fertions. But the greatett misfortune we labour un- 
“ der it is impofllblc . thou fliouldcft know. It is a 
meianclioly cireumftance for a poor Indian woman 
IQ fervt her hulhsand as a fiavc in the fields, oppreffed 
“ with fatigue, and at home deprived of iranquiiiity : 
“ but it is a dreadiui thing, w'hcn twenty ye.iis arc 
•* .'t'.pXViii, iv Uipn ftoU* Rvomnii. xvhofi- judg« 

“ mciit is not formed. He attaches bimfclf to her; 
She beats our chiidien’^ (lie.commands us, and treats 
US as her fervents; 4nd if the leaft murmer tfcape us, a 

ftick raifed.Un ! Faihtr, how is ^jof- 

fiblc that tye. Ihould..bear this.ebudilion ? Wunt can 
“ an Indian woman do better than to prevent her child 
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from living in h ftatc of flavcry infinitely worfc than 
deaths Would to Gody O Father ! 1 repeat it, that 
“ my motljcr had conceived affeftion for me to bury me 
“ when I was born 1 My heart would not have been thus 
affllfted, nor would mine eyes have been accullomcd 
to tears/’ 

State of the The Spaniards, who could not pay 

Spanish colony tittentioii to all the regions they dif- 
formed m the covered, loft fight of the Oroouoko. 
hanhf of the They did not attempt to fail up this 

Oroonoh, river again till the year 1535, when, 

not having found there the mines they 
were in fearcli of, they neglefted it. Nevcrthelcfs, the 
few who had been thrown upon this fpot, devoted them- 
feives tvtth fo much aftiduity to the culture of tobacco, 
that they delivered a few cargoes of it every year to the 
foreign veftels which came to purebafe it. This contra* 
b<i}id trade was prohibited by the motber^counny ^ and 
this weak fi:tilement was twice plundexed by enterprif* 
ing pirates. Thefe difafters occafioned it to be forgot*> 
ten. It wasrecallcd to mind again in 1753. Tlie com* 
modore Nicholas de Yturiaga was lent there. This 
prudent span cftabiiihed a regular fyftem of government 
in the colony that had formed itfelf infirniftbly in th>B pact 
of the New World. 

In S77if thirtecfl villages were feen upon the banks 
of the Onoonoko, which contained four thoniand two 
hundred and nineteen Spainards, Meftees, Mulattoet ot 
Negroes \ four hundred and thirty •one plantations^ and 
twelve tboufand eight hundred and fifty-four oxen, 
nudes, or horfes. 

At the fame period, the Indians, who had been pre* 

ifailrH upon t/n lu 

forty-nine hamlets. 

The five of tbefe which had been under the direSion 
of the Jefuhs, computed fourteen hundred and tw’cnty- 
fix inhabitants, three hundred and forty-four plantations^ 
ami nine hundred and^fty heads of cittk* 
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Ekven of them, which are under the dire^^ion of the 
Francifcan friars, reckoned nineteen hundred and tliirty- 
four inhabitants, three hundred and five plantations, 
and nine hundred and fifty heads of cattle. 

Eleven others, which are under the diredlion of the 
capuchins of Arragon, computed two thoufand two hun¬ 
dred and eleven inhabitants, four hundred and (eventy 
plantations, and five hundred and feven heads of cattle. 

The two and twenty which are under the dereflion of 
the capuchins of Catalonia, reckoned fix thoufand eight 
hundred and thirty inhabitants, fifteen hundred aind 
ninety-two plantations, and fbrty-fix thoufand heads of 
cattle. 

This amounted in the whole to fixty-two colonies, 
fixteen thoufand fix hundred and twenty inhabitants, 
three thoufand one hundred and forty-two plantations, 
and feventy*two thoufand three hundred and forty one 
heads of cattle. 

Till thefe laib*mentioned times, the Dutch of Cu» 
racao were the only per&ns who traded with this fettle- 
ment. I'hey fupplied its wants, and were paid with to- 
bacco^ hides, and cattle. The bargains %vere all con¬ 
cluded St. Thomas, the capital of the colony. The 
Negroes and the Europeans managed their own affairs ; 
but they were the raiffionaries alone who treated for 
their converts. I'hc fame arrangement of things ftill 
fubfiffs, although for fome years pafi the competition of 
the Spanifh fiiips hath begun to keep away the fmuggling 
veffels. 

It is pleafing to entertain a hope that tliefe vafi and 
fertile regions will at length emerge from the ftate of 
obfeurity into which they arc plunged, and that the feeds 
which have been fowii there will produce, fooner or la¬ 
ter, abundant fruits. Between a favage life and a fiatfs 
of fociety, there is an immenie defect to pafs \ but from 
the infancy of civilization to the full vigour of trade, 
there are but a few (leps to take. I'ime, as it increafes 
flrength, fiiortens difiances. The advantage that might 
be obtained from the labour of thefe new colonies, by 
procuring them conveniences, would' bring riches to 
Spain. 
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Short description Behind thffe rery extenfive coafti of 
of thenevohin^^ which we have been fpeaking, and in 

dom of Grenada- the inland part of the country, is found 
what the Spaniards tall the new king¬ 
dom of Grenada. Its extent is prodigious. Its climate 
is more or Icfs damp, more or lefs cold, more orlefs hot, 
and more or lefs temperate, according to the dircftion of 
the branches of the Cordeleirias mountains, which intcr- 
fe6l the different parts of it. Few of thcfe mountains 
are fufccptible of cultivation : but moft of the plains and 
valleys that feparatc them exhibit a fertile foil; 

Even before the conqueft the country wajs very little 
inhabited. In the midft of the favages that wandered 
over it, a nation had, however, been formed, which had 
a religion, a form of gotverDraent, and which pra^lifed 
cultivation. This nation, though inferior to the Mexi¬ 
cans and Peruvians, had raifed itfelf much above the 
other people of America. Neither hiftory nor tradidou 
inform us in what manner this ftate had been created ; 
but we muft fuppofc that it hath cxifted, although there 
be no traces remaining of its civilization. 

This kingdom, if we may be allo\\^d to call it fo, was 
called Bogota. Benalcazar, who commanded at Quito, 
attacked it in '526, on the fouth lide; and Quefada, who 
had landed at Saint Martha, attacked it on the north. 
It was to be fuppofed that men, united among thcmfelves, 
accuftomed to fight together, and led on by an abfolutc 
chief, would make fomc rcfillrfhcc. This they accord- 
ingly did ; but were at length obliged to yield to the 
valour, the arms, and the difciplinc of the Europeans. 
The two Spanifh captains had the glory, fince it is one, 
of adding one large poffcflion to thofc with which their 
fovereigns had fuffered stheiuielves to -be overloaded in 
this new hemifphere. in procefs of time, the provinces 
more or lefs diftant from this central point were partly 
fubje(EV.ed. We fay partly, becaufe fuch is the natural! 
difpofnion of the country, that it was never poffible to 
fubdue all its inhabitants ^ and that thofe among them 
who bad fubmitted to the yoke, broke it as foun as they 
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had the courage lo determine refolutcly about it. It lb 
Tiot tven improbable that moA of them would have taken 
this-refolution, had they been employed in thofc deAruc- 
tjve labours which have caufed fucb ravages in the other 
parts of the New World* 

Some writers have fpoken with al- 
moA unexampled enthufiafm of the 
riches which wxre at firA derived from 
thi& :kv kingdom. I'hey make them 
amount to a lum capable of aAoniAiing 
tlit minds of thofe who are moA eager 
of tVie marvellous. Never, perhaps, 
was exaggeratiop carried Jo far. If the reality had only 
approached near to the fabulous accounts, this remark-* 
able profperity woqld have been recorded in the public re- 
giAcrs, as ivcll as the Aate of aUthc.colonics that arc really 
important. Other monuments could have perpetuated the 
remembrance of it. I'hefe trcafurcs haye never, there¬ 
fore, exiAed at any time, e;tccpt under the pen of a few 
writers, naturally credulous, or who fuffered themfclves 
to be feduced by the hope of adding to the fplcndour 
with which their cegintry already A^one. 

The new kingdom furniAies at prefent the emerald, a 
precious Aone, which is tranfparent, and of a green 
colour, and w'hich hath no greater degree of hardnefs 
than the rock cryAal. 

Some countries of Europe furnlAi emeralds ) but they 
are of a very imperfe^ kind, and in liule cAlmation. 

It was for a long time believed that emeralds of a 
bright green came from the EaA hidit's, ^and it is on 
this account that they have been called oriental. T his 
opinion hath been rejr^led, Ance thofe who fupported it 
have not been able to name the places where they were 
found. It is now certain that AAa bath never fold us 
any of thefe jewels, except what Aic herfelf had received 
from the new hemifphcrc. 

'Jl>efc beautiful emeralds, therefore, belong certain¬ 
ly to America .done. The firA conquerors of Peru 
found a great quantity of them, which they broke on 
anvils, from an opiniou which thefe adventurers enter- 


TV/jal the new 
kingdom of Gre¬ 
nada hath been^ 
what it /'/, and 
what it may be¬ 
come^ 
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tained, that they would not break if they were fine. 
This loft became the more Icnfibly felt through the im- 
pofiibilhy of difeovering the mine from whence the In¬ 
cas had drawn them. The kingdom of New Grenada 
foon fupplied his deficiency. This diftri£^ fends at pre- 
feut a Icfs quantity of thefc jewels, whether it be that 
they arc become mote fcarcc, or that they are lefs in 
fafhion in our climate than they were. But gold come't 
from thence in greater plenty, and it ts fupplied by the 
provinces of Popayati and Chaco. It is obtained with** 
out much nfk, and at no coniiderable expence. 

This precious metal, which in other parts muft be 
digged out of the entraHs of rocks, mountains, and pre¬ 
cipices, is here found alnrofl at the furface of the earth. 
It is mixed with it, but cafUy feparated by wafhings, 
more or lefs frequently repeated. The negroes, who arc 
never employed in mines of any depth, becaufe experi¬ 
ence hath fhewn that the cold in thefe mines deftroyed 
them very fall, arc the only perfons burdened with thefc 
troublcfome labours. The cuftom is, that the flavcs 
fhould bring to their mailers a certain quantity of gold. 
All they can colle^l above this quantity belongs to them- 
fclvcs, as allb what they find upon the days confecrated 
to reft by religion, but under the exprefs condition that 
they fhall provide for their fubliftence during thefe holi¬ 
days. By thefe arrangements, the mofi laborious, the 
moft frugal, and the moll fortunate among them, arc 
able, fooncr or later, to purchafe their liberty. Then 
they raife their eyes towards the Spaniards j then they 
mix their blood with that of thefe proud conquerors. 
The court of Madrid was diffatisfied that a region, the 
natural advantages of which were continually extolled, 
fhould furnifli fo few articles, and fo little of each. I'he 
diilance of this immenfe country from the centre of autho* 
rity, eilablifhed at Lima fbr the gervemment of all South 
America, mull have been one of the principal caufes of 
this inadlivity. A more immediate fuperintendance was 
accordingly given to it, in order to communicate more 
motion to it, and to make that motion more regular. I'he 
rice-royalty of Peru was divided into two parts. That 
which was cftablilhcd in 1718, in the nw kingdom of 
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Grenada, was formed upon the North fea, of all that 
fpace that extends from the frontiers of Mexico to the 
Oroonoko ; and upon the South fca of that fpace which 
begins at Veragua and ends at Tombez. In the inland 
parts of the country Quito was alfo incorporated in it. 

This new arrangement, though prudent and neceffary, 
did not a', iirft produce the great advantages that were 
expe^^ted from it. Much time is required to form good 
diie6lors; and more ftill, perhaps, to cftabli{\\ order, 
and to report to labour whole generations, enervated by 
continuing for two centuries in a (late of idlenefs and 
libcrtinifni. The revolution hath, however, begun to 
take place 5 and Spain already receives fome benefit 
from it. 

Half of the gold colle6fed in the colony, was rmuggled 
to foreigners*, and it was chieriy by the riveis Atrato 
and de la Hache that this clanddline trade was carried 
on. The government have made ihemfclves mailers of 
the courfe of ihcfe rivers, by forts properly fituated. 
Notwithllanding thefe precautions, the Snuggling will 
jftill continue, as long as the Spaniards and tlieir neigh¬ 
bours ihall find their intercil in it j but It will diminilh. 
The harbours of the mother-country will fend a gieater 
quantity of merchandize, and will receive more mclals. 

The communication between one province, one city, 
and even one village and another, was difficult or im¬ 
practicable. Every traveller was more or Itfs expofed 
to be plundered or mallacred by the independent In¬ 
dians. 'rhefe enemies, who were formerly implacable, 
yield by degrees, to the invitations of the mifilonaries 
who have the courage to go in fearch of them, and to 
the marks of benevolence w'hich have at length fucceccl- 
ed to the cruelties lb generally practifed in the Ne\v 
World. If this mild fpirit Ihould be continued, the fa- 
vages of this region may one day become all civilized, 
and have a fixed refidcnce. 

Notwithllanding the known goodntfs of great part of 
the territory, feveral of the provinces forming the new 
kingdom ufed to draw their fubfillcnce from Europe or 
flora North America. At length the government have 

Vo/.IIL D 
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been able to prohibit the importation of foreign flour 
throughout the extent of the vice-royalty, and even to 
furnifli ’■^uba with fome. When the means fliall no lon¬ 
ger be wanting, private plantations will be eflablifhcd in 
the New World along the coails \ but the difficulty and 
the dcarnefs of tranfport will never allow the inland parts 
of their country to extend their harvefts beyond what is 
required for local confumption. The chief wilh of the 
people who inhabit thefe parts is generally confined to 
the extenfion of the mines. 

Every thing announces that thefe mines are in a man¬ 
ner innumerable in the new kingdom. The quality of 
the foil points them out. The almoft daily earthquakes 
t!iat happen there are owing to them. It is from them 
that the gold muft flow, which the rivers habitually car¬ 
ry along with them \ and it is from them that the gold 
came, which the Spaniards, at their firft arrival in the 
New World, took from the favages on the coafts in fuch 
great quantities. Thefe are not mere conjectures at 
Maraquita, at Mufo, at Pampcluna, at Tacayma, and 
at Canavcrales. I'he great mines that arc found there 
are going to be opened ; and it is hoped they will not be 
lefs abundant than tliofe of the valley of Neyva, which 
for fome time pall have been worked with fo much fuc* 
cefs. Thefe new treafares wiil all unite themfclvcs to 
thofe of Chaco and Popayan Santa fc de Bogota, the 
capital of the vice-royalty. 

The city is fiiuated at the foot of a flecp and cold 
mountain, at the entrance of a vail and fuperb plain. In 
17.74, it contained feventeen hundred and feventy houfes, 
three thoufand two hundred and forty-fix families, and 
fixtecn thoufand two hundred and thirty-three inhabi¬ 
tants. Population mull ncccffarily increafe there, fince 
it is the feat of government, the place where the coin is 
ftricken, the ftaple of trade 5 and laftly, fince it is the 
refidence of an archbifliop, whofe immediate jurifdi^lion 
extends over thirty-one Spanifh villages, which are call¬ 
ed towns *, over one hundred and ninety-five Indian co¬ 
lonies, anciently fiibducd j and over eight and twenty 
miflions, eftablifiicd in modcru times. This archbifhop 
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hath like wife, as metropolitan, a fort of infpeftion over 
the diocefes of Quito, of Panama, of Caraccas, of Saint 
Martha, and of Cartha^ena. It is by this lail place, 
though at the diftaiicc of one hundred leagues, and by 
the river Magdalena, that Santa Fe keeps up its com¬ 
munication with Europe. The fame route ferves for 
Quito. 

This province is of immenfe extent ; Remariable sin* 
but the greateft part of this vafl fpace gularities in 
is full of forells, moraffes, and deferts, the province of 
in which we ipect w’ith nothing but a ^uito, 
few wandering favages, at great inter¬ 
vals of diflancc. The only part that can properly be 
faid to be occupied, and governed by the Spaniards, is a 
valley of fouricorc leagues in length, and fifteen in 
breadth, formed by two branches of the Cordelcirias. 

This is one of the fined countries in the world. Even 
in the centre of the torrid zone fpring here is perpetual. 
Nature hath combined, under the line that covers fo 
many fcas and fo little land, every circumftance that 
could moderate the ardent heat of that beneficent con- 
llcliatioii which is the caufe of uuiverfal fertility; 
thefe arc, the elevation of the globe in this fummit of 
its fpherc j the vicinity of mountains of immenfe height 
and extent, and alwMys covered wdth fnows \ and conti¬ 
nual winds which refrefii the country the whole year, 
by interrupting the force of the perpendicular rays of 
heat. Ncverthclefs, after a morning which is ufually 
delightful, vapours begin to arife about one or two o’clock 
in the forenoon. The Iky is covered with gloomy clouds, 
which are changed into ftorms. Then the whole at- 
mofphere is illuminated, and appears to be (et on fire by 
lightening5 and the thunder makes the mountaii.s rc- 
found with a terrible noife. To thefe, dreadful earth¬ 
quakes arc fometimes added : at other times, rain or 
funfliine prevails w'ithout intromifiion for fifteen days 
together j and then there is an univerfal confternation. 
7'he c.xcefs of moifturc fpoils what is fown, uad d. ought 
produces dangerous difeafes. 

Dz 
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But, if wc except tlitfc unhappy accidents, which are 
extremely rare, the climate is one of the mofl whole- 
iome. The air is fo pure, that thofc naufeous infeds 
arc there unknown which iiifell almolt the whole of 
America. I'hough licentioufnefs and ncgleft render 
venerial complaints here almoft general, the people fuf- 
fer very little fiom them. Thofe who have inheiited 
this contagious diftcnipcr, orw’ho have acquired it, grow 
old equally without danger and wdihout inconvenience. 

The moifturc and the a 61 ion of the fun being conti¬ 
nual, and alw’ays fufheient to unfold and ftrengthen the 
IhootS', the agreeable pi<flure of the three molt beautiful 
feafons of the year is continually prefented to the eye of 
the inhabitants. In proportion as the grafs withers, 
frelli grafs fprings up ; and the enaniel ot the meadow 
is hardly pall, but it appears atVelh. The trees are in- 
ceflantly covered with green leaves, adorned with odo¬ 
riferous flow’crs, and always laden with fruit j the colour, 
form, and beauty, of which are continually varying in 
all their fevcral progreflive Hates, from tlicir firlt appear¬ 
ance to their maturity. I'he corn advances in the fame 
progrclTion of fertility that is always rcneising. At one 
view one may behold the new fowm feed fpringing up, 
fomc that is grown larger and fpiked with cars, fomc 
tinning yellow, and fome under the reaper’s fey the, 
'i he whole year is pafl'ed in fowing and reaping, within 
the compafs of the fame horizon. This conHant variety 
depends on the diverlity of the expofures. 

Reasons why Accordincly, this is the moH popu- 

ihe country of lous part of the continent of America. 

is so f>o- "I’he re arc ten or twelve thoufand in- 

puioui as it is. habitants at wit, Michael d’lbarra ^ 
Labours of its eighteen or twenty thoufand arOta- 
inhabitants. balo ) ten or tw’elve thoufand at La- 
tacunga *, eighteen or twenty thoufand 
at Riobambaeight or ten thoufand at Hambato *, 
from five-and-tw'enty to thirty thoufand at Cuenca; 
cn thoufand at Loxa 3 and fix thoufand at Zaruma* 
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The country places do not afford a Icfs number of men 
than the towns. 

Population would certainly be Icfs confiderablc, if, as 
in many other places, the people had been buried in the 
mines. Numberlefs writers have blamed the inhabitants 
of this diilvi(5f for not having continued to work the 
mines tl at were opened at the time of the conquefl:, and 
for having neglected tbofc that have been fuccelTively 
difeovered, d'his reproach appears to be ill-foundcJ 
to enlightened peribns, who have an opportunity of exa- 
itiiiiing nearly into thefc matters. Their opinion in gene¬ 
ral is, that the mines of this dillri^h are not fufllcicntly 
plentiful to defray the nccellary expcnces of working 
them. We (hall not pretend to decide upon this 
difpute. Nevcrthclcfs, if we do but juft conlidcr 
the paftion which the Spaniards have always ftrewn for 
the kind of wealth, which, without any labour on their 
partvS, cofts nothing more than the blood of their (laves, 
we ftiali be induced to think, that nothing but a total 
impoiribility, evinced by repeated cxpeiiencc, can have 
determined them to reftft their natural propenfity, and 
the urgent folicitations of tlie mother-country. 

Jn the country of Quito, the manufaifturcs keep thofe 
perfons employed, who in other parts are enervated by 
the mines. Many hats, cottons, and coaife woollen 
cloths, are fabicated there. With the produce of the 
quantity of thefe articles, confumed in the different 
countries of South America, Quito paid for the wines, 
brandy, and oils, which it was not allowed to procure 
from its owm foil for the dried and fait fifh that came 
from the coafts j for the foap, made of goats greafe, that 
was fupplied by Piura and Trufcilloj for the crude or 
wrought iron that was wanted for its inanufailures j and 
for the fmall quantity that it w’as poftible it ftiould con- 
fame of the merchandize of our hcmifphcre. Thefe re- 
fources have been confiderably lefiened, ffnee manufac¬ 
tures of the fame kind have been eftablifhed in the 
neighbouring provinces •, and efpccially fince the fu- 
peiior cheapnefs of the European cottons and linens hath 
extended the ufc of them in a lingular manner. Accord- 
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ingly, the country is fallen into the moft extreme ftate 
of luifery. 

It will never emerge from this fiuation by its pro- 
vjfions. Not but that its fields are in general covered 
with lugar-canes, with all forts of corn, with delicious 
fruits, and with numerous flocks. It would be difliciilt 
to find a foil fo fertile, and cultivated with fo little ex- 
pence j but nothing that it furnifhes can fupply foreign 
markets. Its natural riches muft be confumed upon the 
lame territory that hath produced them. I'he bark is 
its only produftion which it has hitlicrto been j)oirible 
to export 

7/)e barh comes The tree which yields this precious 
fiomthepro- remedy hath a Araight Aem, and rlfes 
viftce of ^iito. to a confidcrablc height when left to 
Reflections upon itfclf. Its trunk and its branches arc 
this remedy, proportioned to its height. 7 'hc leaves, 
which are oppofiie, and connected at 
their bafe by an intermediary membrane or (lipula, are 
of an ova! figure, fpread out at the lower part, and acute 
at their apax j they are very fmooth and of a beautiful 
green. From the axillae of the upper leaves, which are 
fmaller, arife clufters of flowers, refembling, at firfl fight, 
thofc of the lavendar. Their caiix, which is fljort, 
hath five divifions. The corolla forms an elongated 
tube, bluifh on the outlide, and red within \ it is filled 
svith five (lamina, fpread out at the upper part, and di¬ 
vided into five lobes finely dentated It bears upon a 
piftil, which being furmounted with a lingle llyle occupies 
the fundus of the caiix, and becomes with it a dry fruit, 
truncated at the upper extremity, and divided longi¬ 
tudinally into two half-pods full of feeds, and lined with 
a membranous expanfion, 

l^bis tree grows upon the flope of mountains. The 
only precious part of it is the bark, known by its febri¬ 
fuge qualities, and which requires no other prepanation 
than that of drying. The thick ell was preferred, till re¬ 
peated analyfes and expeiimentshad fliCWii, that the thiu- 
nefl poffeffed moft virtue. 
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The inhabitants diflinguiftied three fpccics, or rather 
there varieties of bark. 1 he yellow and tlicred, nhicharc 
in equal eflimation, and eiift'er only in the depth of ihcii' 
colour j and the white, which being of a much infeiior 
quality, is not in great rcqucfl. It is diltingiiidjed by 
its leaf being lefs fmooth and rounder, its flower uhiter, 
its feed 1 .u'ger, and its bark white on the oulfide. 7 
balk of the good fpecics is generally brown, brittle, and 
rougu on its furface, witli cracks upon it. 

Upon the borders of the livcr .VJaragnrn, the country 
of Jaen furnilhes a grf at deal of white l-u 1; : but it wa: 
imagined, for a long time, that the yt tv. and the red 
were found nowhere but upon the tenitory of Loxa, a 
town founded in 154c by Captain Alonzo cle Mexxadillo. 
7 he mod efteemed was that which grew' at the dilL*»nce 
of two leagues from this place, upon the mountain of 
Cajanuma \ and no longer than fifty years ago, the mer¬ 
chants ufed to endeavour to prove by certificates, that 
the bark which they fold came from that celebrated 
fpot. In endeavouring to incrcafe the quantity collcft- 
ed, the old trees were dcHroyed, and the new ones were 
not fuffered to come to their complete growth ; fo that 
the tailed of them are at prefent fcarce three toifcs high. 
This fcarcity occafioned the trees to be fearched fox in 
other places. At length the fame tree was difeovered 
at Riobamba, at Cuenca, in the neighbourhood of Loxa, 
and dill more recently at Bogota in the new kingdom. 

The bark was known at Rome in 1639. jefuits, 

who had brought it there, didributed it gratis to the 
poor, and fold it at an exorbitant price to the rich. 
I'he year following, John dc Vega, phyfician to a vicie 
queen of Peru, who had experienced the falutary effe 61 s 
of It, cdabliflied it in vSpain at a hundred crowns a pound 
[12I. los.j 'This remedy foon acquired great reputation, 
which it maintained till the inhabitants of Loxa, not be¬ 
ing able to fupply the demands that were made on them, 
thought of mixing other barks w’ith that for which there 
was fo much demand. This fraud diminiflied the con* 
fidence that had been placed in the bark. I'hc meafures 
taken by the court of Madrid to remedy fo dangerou'i 
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impodtion, were not entirely fuccefsful. The late 
difeoveries have been more efFe 61 ual than authority, in 
puttiivT a it(;p to this adulteration. Accordingly, the 
ule ot the remedy hath become more general, el\)ecially 
in England. 

It is a generally received opinion, that the natives of 
'he country were very anciently acquainted with the 
I>ark, and that they had rccouife to its virtues in inter¬ 
mittent fevers. It was (imply infufed in water, and the 
liquor given to the patient to drink., free of tlie reliduum. 
M. Joieph de JufTieu taught them to make the cxtaci 
f:om it, the ufe of which is much preferable to that of 
th.e l ark in kind. 

'i'his botanill, the mod intelligent of thofe whom their 
zeal for the improvement of natural hidory hath carried 
into the Spanidi poffcdionsin the New World, had form¬ 
ed a much more extenfive plan. He went ever mod of 
the mountains of South America with incredible fatigues, 
and was juit going to enrich Europe with the valuable 
difeoveries he had made, when his papers were dolcn 
from Iiini. An excellent memory might partly have re- 
]).iircd this misfortune \ but he was alfo dtprived of this 
rcfource. There was great want of a phylkian and an 
engineer in Peru. M. dc JulHeu poflelTed all the know'- 
ledge which thefe two profedlons required, and the go¬ 
vernment of the country called upon him to employ Ids 
talents in this double capacity. Thefe new employ¬ 
ments w’ere accompanied with fo many contradiftions, fo 
much difgud and ingratitude, that this e.xccllent man 
could not bear up againft them. His mind was totally 
deranged, when, in 1771, he w’as embarked, without 
fortune, for a country which he had quitted fix-and- 
thiity years. Neither the government which had fent 
him to the other hemifphcre, nor that which had detain¬ 
ed him there, condefeended 10 take any care of his future 
delliny •, which would indeed have been deplorable, had 
it not been for the tendernefsof a brother, as refprdable 
for his virtues as celebrated for his knowledge. J'hc 
woithy nephews of IVl. Bernard dc JulTieu have inherit¬ 
ed their uncle’s attention to this unfortunate traveller. 
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who died in 1779. May this condudl oi :* lamily, whofe 
name is illuftrious in the fciences, ferve as a model to all 
thofe who, cither for their happinefs or their misfortune, 
apply themfelvts to the cultivation of literature. 

M. Jofoph de JufTieu, who found that tlie people had 
received with docility the inftruc^ions he had ^iven tlu ui 
refpeclin^ the bark, endeavoured alfo to perfuade them 
to improve, by conllant and regular attention, the wild 
cochineal, which the country itfclf fupplied their manu- 
fuClures with, and the coarfe cinnamon which they drew 
from Quixos and iVlacas; but his advice hath hitheito 
had no efFeft, whether it be that thefc produffions have 
not been foLind fufceptible of any improvement, or whe¬ 
ther no pains have been taken to biirig it about. 

The lafl conjc<flurc will appear ti.e moft probable to 
thofe who have a proper idea of the mailers of the coun¬ 
try. Still more generally than the other Spanilh Ami- 
ricans, they live in a (late ef idlenefs from which nothing 
can roufc them, and in debaucheries wdiich no motive 
can interrupt. Thcfe manners arc njore particularly the 
manners of the peifons, whofe rchdcnce, from birth, 
employments, or fortune, is fixed in the city of Quito, 
the capital of the province, and very agreeably built 
upon the declivity of the celebrated mountain of Pit- 
chincha. Fifty thoufand McHees, Indians, or negiocs, 
allured by thofe fcduclug examples, alfo intell this Ipot 
with their vices, and in particular carry their paflion for 
rum, and for gaming, to an excels that is unknown in 
the other great cities of the New Woild. 

But, in order to relieve our imagin- Digression upon 
ation from fuch a number of diftrelllng, the formation 
pi(^urcs, w'hich, perhaps, have too of mouhtcins. 
much engaged our attention, let us for 
a moment quit thefc bloody fccnes, and let us enter into 
Peru, fixing our contemplation upon thofe frightful moun¬ 
tains, where learned and bold allronomers went to rata- 
fare the figure of the earth. Let us indulge ouifclves 
in thofe fenfalion‘5 which they undoubtedly experienced, 
and which every traveller, learned or ignorant, mull 
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experience, wherever nature prefents him with fuch a 
fcene. Let us even be allowed to throw out fome gene¬ 
ral conjedlurcs refpefling the formation of mountains. 

At the fight of thofc enormous maffes, which rife to 
fuch prodigious heights above the humble furface of the 
earth, where almoft all mankind have fixed their refi- 
dence *, of thofe maffes, which on one fpot are crowned 
with impenetrable and ancient forefts that have never 
refounded with the ffroke of the hatchet, and which 
prefent, on another, nothing more than a barren and 
dreary furface ; which in one country reign in fedate 
and filent majefty, that flops the cloud in its courfe, and 
breaks the impetuofity of the wind ; while in another, 
they keep the traveller at a diftant from their fummits 
by ramparts of ice that furround them, from the centre 
of which volleys of flame iffuc forth j or frighten him 
who attempts to afeend them, with horrid and concealed 
caverns digged on each fide : maffes, feveral of which 
give vent to impetuous torrents defeending with dread¬ 
ful noice from their open fidcs, or to rivers, flreams, 
fountains, and boiling fprings^ all of them fpreading 
their refrefhing (hade over the plains that furound them, 
and affording them a fucceflTivc fhclter againfl the heat 
of the fun, from the moment that luminary gilds their 
tops at the time of its rifing, till that of its fetting : at 
this afpe6l, I fay, every man is fixt with aflonilhment, 
and the inquirer into nature is led into refledlions. 

He afks himfclf, who it is that hath given birth here 
to Vefavius, to iEtna, to the Appenincs, and here to the 
Cordelcirias ? Thcfe mountains, arc they as old as the 
world, have they been produced in an inflant, or is the 
ftony particle that is detached from them more ancient 
than they are ? Can they be the bones of a Ikcleton, of 
which the other terrcflrial fubftances are the flefli ? 
Arc they diflin^l maffes ; or do the hold together by one 
great commen trunk, of which tiicy arc fo many branch¬ 
es, and which ferves as a foundation to themfelvcs, and 
as a bafis for every thing thav covers them ? 

If we agree with one philofopher: “ The centre of 

the earth being occupied by an immenfe refervoir of 
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waters, the fubflance that contained them fuddenly 
“ burft. The cataracts of the iky were immediately 
“ opened, and the wdiole globe was confounded and funk 
“ under water. The fabulous account of chaos was 
renewed j and the earth did not begin to extricate 
“ itfelf from tliis ftate, till the time when the different 
*• materials precipitated, according to to the laws of 
“ gravity, by w^hich they w’cre fucceflively impelled j 
the layers of thefe feveral heterogeneous fubftance« 
** were heaped one upon another, and raifed their fum^ 
mils above the furface of the waters, which wen 
“ to dig a bed for thcmfclves in the plains/’ 

Another philofophtr obferves: “ 7 'hat thefe caufes 
arc infufficient to explain this phenomenon,without the 
intervention and approach of a comet, which he calls 
** forth from the vaft regions of fpacc where thefe bodies 
** lofe thcmfclves. *l'hc column of waters, he fays, 
which this comet drew along with it was joined by 
“ thofe which rofe from the fubterranean abyfs, and 
“ thofe which defeended from the atmofphcre. The 
“ aftion of the comet made them rife above the high- 
** efl mountains, which were already exifting \ and from 
“ the fediment of this deluge they were reproduced.” 

AthirdwTitcr treats all thefe opinions as idle dreams, 
and fays : ” Let us cafl our eyes around us, and we lhail 
fee the mountains riling from the very clement that 
deflroys them. It is fire which hardens the foft layers 
of the earth j it is that which, aflTiftcd in its cxparflon 
** by air and by wat^r, throws them up, and diivcs 
“ tb<ir funimits into the clouds 5 it is that which bin ft s 
them, and forms their immenfe caldrons. Every moun- 
** tain is a volcano, which is cither preparing, or hath 
ccafed.” 

I hefe opinions are again contradided by a rooft elo¬ 
quent modern writer, the charms of whofc language, 
while I liften to it, fcarce leave me at liberty to judge of 
hit opinion. He fays; ” In the beginning there were no 
mountains. 'Fhc furface of the globe was uniformly 
covered with waters, which were not, however, in a 
(late of reft. The aflion of the fatcllite that accom- 

D6 
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“ panics the earth agitated them, even to their grcateft 
“ depth, with the motion of ebb and flow which we 
now fee imprelTed upon them. At each ofcillatory 
“ motion, thefe waters dragged along with them a por- 
tion of fediment, which they depofited upon a prcced- 
ing portion. Jt is upon thefe depoflts, continued thro’ 
a long feries of ages, that the layers of the earth have 
“ been formed ; and the enormous, maffes that aflonidi 
“ us, are thefe layers accumulated. Time is nothing to 
“ nature j and the flighteft caufe, acting uninterrupted- 
“ ly, is capable of producing the greateft effc6ls. The 
‘‘ imperceptible and continued aflion of the waters hath 
therefore formed the mountains; and it is the ilill more 
imperceptible, and not lefs continued, affion of a va* 
“ pour that foftensthem, and of a wind that dries them 
“ up, which low’ers them from day to day, and will at 
length reduce them to a level with the plains. Then 
“ the waters will again be fpread uniformly over the 
“ equal furface of the earth. Then the firfl phenomc- 
“ non will be renewed 5 and who knows how often the 
“ mountains have been deftroyed and reproduced ?” 

At thefe words, the obferver Lehmann fmiles, and 
prefenting to me the book of the Jewilh legiflator,’ 
together with his own, fays to me : “ Refped this book, 
andcondcfccnd to call thine eyes upon mine.” Lehmann 
hath explained, in his third volume of his Art of mines, 
his ideas upon the formation of the layers of the earth, 
and upon the production of mountains. His fyilem is 
founded on conftant and repeated^ obfervations made by 
liimfelf, with a very uncommon degree of fagacity, and 
with a labour, the afliduity of whch we can fcarce con¬ 
ceive. They comprehend the fpacc from the frontiers 
of Poland to the borders of the Rhine. The analogy 
which renders them applicable to fevcral other regions, 
recommends the knowledge of them to men who are 
itudious of natural hiilory ^ and although he attributes 
the formation of the layers of the earth to a deluge, 
the faCl'* with which he fupports his arguments are not 
the lefs certain, nor liis difeoveries tlie lefs interefting. 

He diftinguilhes three kinds of mountains. I he 
antediluvian, or primitive \ the pofldiluvian, and the 
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modern. The firft, which are of different elevation, arc 
the highcll. I'hey are fcldom found dillin6l, but are 
ufually formed into chains. 'I he declivity of them is 
lleep. They are furrounded on all Tides by the poft- 
diluvian mountains, or fuch as are compofed of layers, 
I’he fubffance of them is more homogeneous j the por¬ 
tions of them lefs different j their beds are always per¬ 
pendicular, and thicker. 1 heir roots defeend to a depth 
which is ftill unknowm. The ores they contain run in 
the longitudinal dirc6lion of the mountain. Thofe in the 
polldiluvian mountains are difpofed in layers, which are 
formed of different fuhftances. The laft of thefe, or 
that which is at the bafis, is always of coal. The firff, 
or that which is nearefl the fummit, always furnilhes fait 
fprings. The mountains never fail to terminate in the 
former. I'hey fupply copper, lead, quicklilvcr, iron, 
and even filver, but in leaves, and capillaceous. But 
they would deceive our avidity, if we expelled to find 
gold in them. The mountains which produce this me¬ 
tal arc the work of a deluge. 

The modern mountains, produced by fire, by water, 
an d by an infinite number of various and recent acci¬ 
dents, exhibit, in their internal parts, nothing but broken 
layers, a confufed mixture of all kinds of fubflances, 
and all the marks of fubverfion and diforder. 

It is in vain that nature had concealed the precious me¬ 
tals in the midff of thefe hard and mofl compact mafi'es: 
our cupidity hath broken them. I'his circumllance, 
however, would not call for our cenfure, If we could fay 
of the men employed in thefe dreadful labours, what we 
read of them in Caffiodorus : ‘‘ They go down poor into 
“ the mines and come out of them wealthy. They en- 
“ joy a kind of them of riches which no roan dares to 

take away from them. They are the only perfons 
“ w'hofe fortune is neither fullicd by rapine nor mean- 
“ nefs.’’ 

Europeans, rcflcft upon what this judicious rvritcr 
adds : “ To acquire gold by fnciificing men, is a crime. 
“ To go in fearcli or is acrof" the perils of the fca, is 
‘‘ a folly. To amafs it by corruption and vices, is bafc. 
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The only profits that arc juft and honeft, arc thofc 
“ that are acquired without injury to any perfon •, and 

wc never can poireft, without remorfc, what we 
“ have obtained at ihe expenae of other men’s hap- 
** pinefs.” 

And you, in order to have gold, you have gone acrofs 
the feas. In order to have gold, you have invaded 
other countries* In order to have gold, you have maf- 
facicd the grcatcft part of the inhabitants. In order 
to have gold, you have precipitated into the bowels of 
the earth thofe whom your daggers had fpared. In or¬ 
der to have gold, you have introduced upon the earth 
the infaniotis trade of mankind and ftavery. lii order to 
have gold, you repeat the fame crimes every day. May 
the chimerical idea of Lazarro Moro be realized \ and 
may fubterraneous flames fet on fire at once all thofc 
mountains of which you have made fo many dungeons^ 
where innocence expires, for fevcral ages paft 1 

Natural orga- This curfe would firft fall upon the 
of Cordclcirias, or Andes, which cut al- 
Beru^ properly moft the whole of America through its 
to called, length, and the different branches of 

which extend tliemfelvcs irregularly in 
its breadth. It is particularly under the line, and at 
Peru, that thefe mountains awe us by their myeftic ap¬ 
peal ance Througli the mormous heaps of mow that 

cover the moft confiderable of them, it may ealaly be 
difcir.'i'jiJ that they formerly were volcanoes The clouds 
of in ke, and gtfts of flame, which ftill iffuc from lomc 
of t. j .1), Cannot allow us to have the Icaft doubt rcl(vel. 
ing c eruptions. Chimboraco, the higheft of tl.tm, 
an.i H'iich is near three ihoufandtwo hundred and cn* 
ty . lies above the lev<*l ot the fea, is more than i*nc 
third higher than the peak 'I cncriff, the lofticft rn.M.n- 
taln ot the ancient hciuifphcrc. 1 he Pitchinchr. nd 
tlu' I aracon, which • av_ riimipally ftrved for ng 
the o dlovations upon U-f" fi ^ ire of the earth, hav.“ ^ ,iy 
two thoi.l,in(l four » uuUn *1 uJ -hiriy, and two ih. Li^nd 
four huiidied and kventy toifc]>) and it iS) however, at 
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this height, that the moft intrepid travellers have been 
obliged to flop. Eternal fnows have hitherto rendered 
fummits of greater height inacceffible. 

A plain, which is from thirty to fifty leagues in 
breadth, and is raifed one tbouland nine hundred and 
forty-nine toifes above the level of the ocean, ferves as 
the bafis to thefe afionifiiing mountains. Part of this 
vail fpace is occupied by lakes more or lefs confidcrablc. 
That of Titicaca, which receives ten or tv.clve large 
rivers, and feveral fmall ones, is feventy toifes in depth, 
and fourfcorc leagues in circumference. In the midfl 
of it there rifes an illand, where the legiflators of Peru 
pretended to have received their birth. 1 hey owed it, 
as they laid to the fun, who had preferibed to them to 
efiablifii his worlhip, to raife mankind from a ilate of 
baibarifm, and to give them beneficent laws. This 
fable rendered tlic fpot venerable \ and one of the moll 
augull temples in the empire was conllru6fcd upon it. 
Pilgrims referred to it tn crowds from the provinces, 
with offerings of gold, filver, and jewels. It is a tradi¬ 
tion generally received in the country, that, at the ar¬ 
rival of the bpaniaids, the prieils and the inhabitants 
threw all thefe riches in to the waters, as they had before 
done at Lufeo, in another lake, fix leagues to the fouth 
of that celebrated t apiial From molt oi ihe lakes there 
arc torrents iffuing ; r\hich, in procefs oi ti’Pt, Inu c uig- 
ged ravines of a tiemendous depth. At ti e luiiimit 
of them the mine's are ufually found in a ibi! generally 
arid. It is a little below this that the vjim ws, and 
the cattle feed \ in the bottom, the fugar, ihc t’uits, and 
the maize arc cuhivared 

"i he coalt, which is of an immenfe length, and from 
eight to twenty league^ in breadth, which cxtend.s from 
the plain we have been fpeaking of to Uie fca, ^nd w^*i«:h 
is known to us by tnc name ot tlu- \ -tlltys, is roihiOg 
bu!^ .1 licap ot fand, Solitude and eu nial barrennek 
feem as if they w^re intended to belong tu this ungrate¬ 
ful foil. 

N.4t‘jrc vanes, .md in a very remMik'tbic manner, in 
this’ uneven teiniory I’he moit el vated piacta arc 
perpetually covered with fnow. Alter this come tlic 
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rocks and naked fands. Beneath tliefe fome modes be¬ 
gin to thew theml'elves. Lower down is the Iclio, a 
plant which they burn, fomewhat refenribling lulhcs *, and 
which grows longer and ftronger in proportion as one 
defeends. At length the trees make their appearance, 
to the number of three fpccie';, paiticular to thefc moun¬ 
tains \ and which, all of them, announce, in their llruc- 
ture and their foliage, the feverity of the climate that 
produces them. The moft ufeful of thefe trees is the 
cafTis. It is weighty, hath foine fubllance, and is lalling j 
and thefe qualities have occafioned it to be dellined to 
the labours of the mines. I'hefe large vegetable pro¬ 
ductions arc not to be'met with under a milder Iky, and 
they are only replaced by a fmail number of others of 
a different quality. There would not even be any one 
fpecies in the valleys, if fome had not been conveyed 
there, wliich have become naturalized. 

Circumstances In this region, the air hath an evi- 
in which the dent inlluence upon the coniHtution of 
mountains, the inhabitants. ’Hiofe of the moll 

plains, and val- elevated dillriCts are fubjeCl to aflhmas, 
Icyf of Peru plciirifies, to pulmonaiy complaints, 
differ from each and to rheumatiCms. 'J'hefe difeafes, 
other, which are dangerous to all individuals 

that are feized wkh ihern, arc commonly 
mortal to anyone that hath contradled venereal maladies, 
or is addlCled to flrong liquors \ and this is unfortunate¬ 
ly the ufual flatc of thofe who are born in thefe climates, 
or have been led into them by avaiice. 

Thefe calamities do not affeCl the inferior mountains \ 
but other fcourges, Hill more fatal, are fubflituted to 
them. Putrid and intermittent fevers, unknown in the 
countries we have been mentioning, are habitual there. 
They are fo eahly caught, that travellers are afraid to 
come near the places that arc infeSed with them. They 
are frequently fo contagious, that, not a fingle man would 
efcape the infeClIon, if the inhabitants did not abandon 
their villages, in ordci to return to them againfl when afrefh 
fearan hath purified them. It was not thus in the time 
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of the Incas* But fince the Spaniards have introduced 
the lugar canes into the narrow gorges of the mountains, 
wlicre the air circulates with dilliculty, there arife, from 
the moideneJ foil which this cultivation requires, infec¬ 
tious vapouis, which, being heated by the rays of the 
burning fun, become fatal. 

'^J'he tertian, and other intermittent fevers, are fcarcc 
lefs comnon or Icfs obllinate in the valleys than in the 
gorges of the mountains : but they are infinitely lefs dan¬ 
gerous : they are feldom attended with fatal confequen- 
ecs, except in the country places where no helps arc to 
be had, and where precautions are neglected. 

Another general malady in this part of the New 
World, is the fmall-pox, which w’as brought there in 
1588. It is not habitual, as In Europe j but it occafions, 
at intervals, inexprcfiible ravages. It attacks, indiffer¬ 
ently, tl*e white men, the Negroes, the Indians, and the 
mixed races. It is equally deltrudlivc in all the climates. 
IMuch advantage is to be exptcled from the praftlcc of 
inoculatio*, introduced two years fmcc at Lima, and 
which will undoubtedly foon become general. 

1 here is another fcourge prevailing here, againfl which 
human invention will never find a remedy. Earthquakes, 
which in other counliies are fo rare, that whole genera¬ 
tions ficqucntly fucceed each other wiiiiout beholding 
one, arc fo common in Peru, that they have there con- 
tra£Ied an liabit of reckoning them as a ferits cf epochas, 
fo much the more memorable, as their fiequent return 
does not diminiflt their violence. 

This phenomenon, which is very irregular, in its fud- 
den returns, is, however, announced by very ptrccpiible 
omens. When the firock is confidcrable, it is preceded 
by a murmur in the air, the noife of which is like that 
of heavy rain falling from a cloud that fuddenly burlls 
and difebarges its waters. 1 his noife feems to be the 
cffc£l of a vibration in the air, which is agitated in dif¬ 
ferent dire(flions. The birds are then ubferved to dart 
in their flight. Neither their tails nor their wing< ferve 
them any longer as oais aud helm to fwim in the fluid of 
the lldes. They Ualli themfclves in pieces againll the 
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walls, the trees, and n>cks j vvlietlier it be that this ver¬ 
tigo of nature dazzle*^ and confufes thvxn, or tn.u ti e va^ 
pours of the earth take away their itiengtli and power 
to command their movements. 

'I'o this tumult in the air is added the rumbling ol* the 
earth, the cavities and deep leccflcs of vvliich re echo 
each other’s noilcs. 'The dogs aniwer inefe prcvioti? 
tokens of a gcncial diforder of n^itore, bv howling in an 
extraordinary manner. I'he animals flop, and, by ‘\ na¬ 
tural inllinil, fpread out their legs th?t they m y ma 
fall. Upon tilde indications, the inhab’tants iuliantly 
run out of their houles, and fly to le<ocn, in the jnclo- 
fures of public places, or in the fields, an afylum fiom 
the fall of their roofs. The cries of children, the la¬ 
mentations of women, the fudden darknds of an uncx- 
pefted night j every thing combines to aggravate the 
too real evils of a dire calamity, which fubverts every 
thing, by the excruciating tortures of the imagination, 
tvbich is dil^rdTed and confounded, and lofes, in the con¬ 
templation of this diforder, the thought and courage la 
remedy it. 

The diverfity of afpeds under w’hich volcanoes have 
prefented themfelves to one of our molt indefatigable 
and intelligent obfervers, hath pointed out to him dif¬ 
ferent periods, fcpaiatcd from each other by intervals of 
time fo ronfidcrable, that the firft formation of oui pla¬ 
net is thrown back by them to a degree of antiquity at 
which our imagiualion is ftanled. At the firfl of thefe 
periods, the volcanoes throw out from their fummits fire, 
fmokc, and afhes, iind pour out torrents of lava from their 
iides that arc laid open. At the fecond, they are all of 
them extingiiifhcd, and exhibit nothing bnt an immenfe 
caldron. At the third, the air, the rain, the wind, the 
cold, and the lime, have deftroyed the caldron, or cra¬ 
ter, and nothing but a hillock remains. At the fourth 
period, this hillock, deprived of its covering, difeovers 
a kind of nidus, whiclt, being deftroyed by time, leaves 
nothing but the place where the mount nn and volcano 
have exifted *, and this ftatc conftiiutes a fifth period. 
From the centre of this place caufeways of lavn are cx- 
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tended to a diftance ; and thefe caufeways, nbether en¬ 
tire or broken, or reduced into feparate fragments, arc 
ftill as many other periods, between each of which we 
may infert as many years, as many ages, or as many 
thoufands of ages as we choofe. One thing, however, 
is certain, that one ot thefe periods, whichever of them 
•we choofe, not conntded, in the memory of man, with 
that \vhifh fucceeds it in the couifc of nature. The 
piinciplc, therefore, that from nothing nothing can be 
produced *, and the dtftruftion of beings, which, by be¬ 
ing changed into others, ihew us that nothii^g is annihi¬ 
lated, feem to announce an eternity which hath preceded, 
an eternity which will follow, and the co-exiftence of 
tlie Great Archite^ with his wonderful work. 

The climate exhibits fome very remarkable ilngula- 
lities in the Upper Peru. I he inhabitants experience 
on the fame day, fometimes in the fame hour, and al¬ 
ways in a very fhort fpace of time, the temperature of 
the two oppolitc zones. Thofe who came there from the 
valleys, arc pierced on their arrival with five re cold, 
which they cannot get the better of eitljer by £re, by 
motion, or by adding to their clothing ^ but the imprcl- 
fion of which ceafes to be difagrecablc, after a rclidencc 
of a month or three weeks. The voyagers who come 
there for the firft time, arc tormented with the fymptoms 
of fea fickiufs, with more or lefs violence, iu pioportion 
as they have fuffered from it on the ocean. But, what¬ 
ever may be the rcafon of it, men are not expofed to 
this accident in all parts 5 for not one of the aftronomers 
who meafiired the figure of the earth upon the moun¬ 
tains of were attacked with it- 

Our aftoniftiment is equally, if not more, excited in 
the valleys. This countiy, though very near the equa¬ 
tor, enjoys a delicious temperature. The four feafons 
of the year are evidently marked, and yet neither of 
them can be called troublefome. The winter feafon is 
the moll fcnlibly felt. This hath been attempted to be 
accounted for from the winds of the loulli pole, which 
carry the eft'eds of the fnows and ice over which they 
have paffed. They preferve it only in part, bccaiifc 
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they blow under tlie Influence of a thick fog, which at 
that time covers the earth. Thelc grofs vapours da 
not indeed rife regulaily till about noon j but it is fel- 
dom they are (11111 pated. 'Fhe fun generally remains fo 
much clouded, that its rays, which foinetimcs make 
their appearance, can only mitigate tlie cold in a veiy 
flight degree. 

Whatever may be the caufe of fo conllant a winter 
under the torrid zone, it is certain that it never rains 
or that it rains only every two or three years in the 
Lower Peru. 

Natural philofophy hath exerted its clTorts to dif:o- 
ver the caufe of a phenomenon fo extraordinary. Vay 
it not be attributed to the fouth-weft wind, which pre¬ 
vails there the greateft part of the year ; and to the 
prodigious height of the mountains, the fummit of which 
is covered with eternal ice ? 

'I'he country fituated between both, being continually 
cooled on one fide, and continually heated on the other, 
maintains fo equal a temperature, that the clouds which 
life can never be condenfed fo far as to be diffolvcd into 
water. 

Rains, however, and even daily rains, would be ne- 
ceffary to communicate fomc degree of fertility to. th« 
coafts w’hich extended from Tumbez to Lima, that is, 
throughout a fpacc of two hundred and fixty-four leagues. 
The fands are in general fo barren, that there is not a 
fingle herb to be fecn, except in yiarts which it is pof- 
fible to water, and thefe do not often occur. There is 
not a fingle fpring throughout the whole of Lower Peru ; 
river-, are not frequent there } and thofe wdfich we do 
meet with have, for the moft part, w'ater in them only 
for fix or feven months in the year. They are torrents 
ilTuing from the lakes, of greater or Icfs magnitude, that 
are formed in the Cordelcirias, which only flow over a 
fmall fpace, and are dried up during the fummer. In 
the limes of the Incas, thefe precious whalers iverr care- 
fully rolledled, and, by the afllflance of fcvcral CMii.ib', 
dirpevfed over a luge fur ace, which they fertilized. 
The Spaniards have availed ihcmfelves of lliefe labours. 
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7’lieir villages and towns have been created on the places 
where the huts for the Indians were, which, perhaps 
for this reafon, were lefs numerous in the Lower Peru 
than on the mountains. The valleys which lead from 
the capital of the empire to Chili, have a great refem- 
blance with thofe w*c have fpoken of; but they are in 
fome places more fufccptible of cultivation. 

Notwithstanding thefc defc<5ls of The few Peru^ 
natural organization, the region we have vtans who have 
been deferibing bath feen a tlourilhing escaped the 
empire arife in the midfi of it. Its po- sword or ty^ 
pulation cannot icafonably be called in ranny oj the 
quell ion, when we behold felf-evident conquerors^ are 
proofs that this happy people had cover- fallen into the 
cd with their colonies all the provinces most degraded 
that they had conquered j when we andhrutalstate, 
attend to the aflonilhing- number of 
lucn engaged in the fcrvice of government, and deriving 
their fubfillence from the ftate. Such a variety of hands 
and levers employed in moving the political machine, 
neceffarily imply a conhderable degree of population, 
that may be enabled to maintain, uith the produclions 
of the earth, a very numerous clafs of the inhabitants, 
who are not thcmlclvcs concered in agriculture. 

By uhat fatality, then, hath it happened that Peru is 
now' fuch a defert ^ By tracing things to their origin, 
wc find that thofe who conquered the coaft of the South 
lea, being rullians, without birth, education, and princi-* 
pie, originally committed greater enormities than the 
conquerors of Mexico. I'he mother-country was a 
longer time before (lie checked their ferocity, w hich was 
continually fomented by thofe long and cruel civil wars 
that fuccecdcd the conquefl. A more heavy and regular 
fyftc m of opprelTion was afterwards cllablilhed than had 
prevailed in other countries of the New World lefs dif- 
tant horn Europe. 

U iiiverfal difeouragement tvas the neceffary confequence 
lii s abominable conduft. Accordingly, the natives 
h e country grew difgufted of the ftatc of fociety, and 
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of the fatigues it btings along with it. They continue in 
the fame difagrecable difpofitions, and would not even 
give themfelves the leaft trouble to cultivate fubfiftence 
for themfelves, were they not compelled to it by the 
government. This compulfion influences their behaviour. 
All the inhabitants of one community, men, women, and 
children, unite themfelves to till and fow a field I'hcfc 
labours, which arc interrupted every inftant by dancing 
and feafting, are carried on by the found of various iii- 
llruments. The harvcft of the maize, and of the other 
grain, is gathered with the fame carcleffncfs, and accom¬ 
panied with the fame pleafures. Thefe people are not 
more anxious to procure themfelves clothes. In vain 
hath it been attempted to infpire them with better dil- 
pofitions, and more fuitable to the good of the empire. 
Authority hath been unavailing againll cuftoms which 
its tyranny had given raife to, and which were kept up 
by its imuRice. 

I’he Peruvians, all of them without exception, are 
an inftance of that profound ttupidity into which it is in 
the power of tyranny to plunge men. They are fallen 
into a liftlcfs and univerfal indifference. Can it be 
poflible that thefe people ihould have any kind of at¬ 
tachment, whofe religion once elevated the foul, and 
from whom the moil abjeft flavery hath taken away 
every fentiment of greatnefs and glory ? The riches, 
which nature hath fcattered at their feet, do not tempt 
them j and they arc even infenfiblc to honours. They 
art whatever one choofes, without any ill humour, or 
choice, vaffals or caciques, or mitayos^ the objefts of 
diflindion or of public derifion. The fpring of all their 
paflions is broken That of fear itfelf hath often no 
cfFc(El on them, through the little attachment they have 
to life. They intoxicate themfelves, and dance j tlicfe 
are all the pleafures they have, when they arc able to 
forget their mifery. Indolence is their perdominant 
habit. I am not hungry^ they fay to the perfon who 
would pay them for their labour. 

The void that had been made in the population of 
Peru, and the indolence of the few men that remained 
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there, determined the conquerors lo introduce a foreign 
race; but this mode of f bftitution, wjiich was didated 
by the refinement of Luropcan barbarity, was mort pre¬ 
judicial to Africa ttian ufeful W the country of the Incas. 
Avarice did not derive from thefc new Haves all the 
advantage"*? it had flattered itfelf with. The govern¬ 
ment, ever intent on laying taxes upon vices and virtues, 
upon induftry and idlentfs, upon good and bad projefts, 
upon the liberty of cxercifing oppreflions, and the per- 
milTion of being exempted from them, made a mono¬ 
poly of this bale traffic. It vras ncccffary to receive 
the negroes from the hands of a rival or an enemy, to 
carry them to the place of their deftination, through 
immenfe feas and unwhoiefome climates, and to defray 
the expences of feveral very dear markets Neverthe- 
lefs, this fpecies of men hath multiplied more at Peru 
than at Mexico. There is alfo a much greater number 
of Spaniards there, for the following reafons ; 

At the time when the firft conquefts were made, when 
emigrations were moft frequent, the country of the 
Incas had a much greater reputation for riches than New 
Spain y and, in reality, for half a century, much more 
confiderablc treafurcs were brought away from it. The 
defire of partaking of them mull ncccffarily draw thi¬ 
ther, as was really the cafe, a greater number of Calti- 
iians. Though they almoil all went over there with the 
hope of returning to their country to enjoy the fortune 
they might acquire, yet the majority of them fettle d in 
the colony. They were induced to this by the foftpefs 
of the climate, and the goodnefs of the provdions. 
They alfo fuppofed they Ihould enjoy a great lhare of 
independence in a region fo remote from the mother- 
country. 

We mull now examine to what Present state 
degree of profperity Peru hath been of Peru^ 
railed by the united labours of fo many 
different people. 

Tijc immciife coaft that extends from Panama to Tom- 
bez, and which, in 1718, was detached from Peru to be 
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incorporated in the New Kingdom, is one of the moft 
mifcrable regions of the globe. A great part of it is 
occupied by fpacious and numerous moraflcs. The part 
that is not covered with thefc is deluged for fix months 
in the year with rains that fall down in torrents. From 
the midfl of thefe ilagnating and unwholefome waters 
forclls arife, that are as ancient as the worlo, and fo much 
choked up with lianes^ or ofiers, that the ftrongeft and 
moft intrepid man cannot penetrate into them. Thick 
and frequent fogs throw a dark veil over thefe hideous 
countries. None of the produdlions of the old hr- 
mlfphere can grow in this ungrateful foil, and thole 
even of the new hemlfphcre do not thrive much. And, 
indeed, there is but a finall number of favages to be 
fecn here, and thofe for the mufl part w’anderingj and 
fo few Spaniards, that it might almoll be faid there 
were none. 'Fhe coafl is fortunately terminated by the 
gulf of Guayaquil, where nature is in a lefs degenerate 
flate. 

The fecond town w^hich the Spaniards built in Peru 
was raifed upon this river, in 1533. The Indians did 
not long fuffer this monument, creeled againfl their 
liberty, to fubfill j but it was rebuilt four years after by 
Orellana, It was not placed in the bay of Charopte 
as it had been at firfl. The back of a mountain, at the 
diflance of five or fix hundred toifes from the river, was 
preferred. The exigencies of commerce afterwards de¬ 
termined the merchants to fix their dwellings upon the 
fide of the river itfelf. The fpace wdiich feparated them 
from their former habitation hath been gradually filled 
up ; fo that at prefent the two quarters of the town are 
entirely united The houfes arc in general built of w^ood, 
both in the lower and in the upper totvn. Formerly they 
w^ere all covered with thaich^ but this practice hath been 
aboltfhed gradually by the orders of government, who 
have thought this regulation neceffary, to prevent the 
accidents of fire, fo common in *hefe countries. Guay¬ 
aquil was lately an entirely open place. It is at prefent 
defended by three forts, guarded only by the inhabitants, 
Thefe are large beams difpofed in palifadcs. Upon this 
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foil, which is always damp, and under water a great part 
of. the year, a fort of wood, which never rots, is pre¬ 
ferable to the bcft conftru&ed works either in earth or 
in ilone. 

It is a ctrcumftance well known at prcfent, that, on 
the coafl of Guayaquil, as well as on that of Guatima- 
la, arc found iliofe fnails which yield the purple dye fo 
celebrated by the ancients, and which the moderns have 
fuppofed to have been loft. The (hell that contains 
them is fixed to rocks that arc watered by the fea. 
It is of the fize of a large nut. The juice may be ex- 
trafled from the animal in two ways Some peifons kill 
the animal after they have taken it out of the (hell; they 
then prtfs it from the head to the tail with a knife •, and, 
feparating from the body that part in which the liquor 
is colleded, they throw away the reft. When this ope¬ 
ration, repeated upon feveral of the fnails, hath yielded 
a certain quantity of -the juice, the thread that is to be 
dyed is dipped in it, and the bufiuefs is done. I'he co* 
lour, which is at firft as white as milk, becomes after¬ 
wards green, and does not turn purple till the thread is 
dry. 

Thofc who do not choofe this method, draw' the ani¬ 
mal partly out of its (hell, and by preffure oblige it to 
difebarge its liquor. This operation is repeated four dif¬ 
ferent times, but at each time wnth lefs advantage. If 
it be continued, the animal dies, from the lofs of that 
fluid w’hich was the principle of its life, and which it hath 
no longer the power to renctv. 

We know of no colour that can be compared to the 
one we have been fpeaking of, cither in luftre or in per¬ 
manency. It fucceeds better with cotton than with 
woollen, linen, or fllk. 

It is little more than an objeft of curiofily \ but 
Guayaquil fupplies the neighbouring provinces with 
oxen, mules, fait, and fifh. It furnifhes a great quantity 
of cacao to Mexico and to Europe. It is the uuiverfal 
dock yard.of the South fea, and might partly become 
that of the mother countiy. We know of no fpot upon 
Uie earth more abundant in wood for mafts and for fhlp- 
JW. ///. E 
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building. The hemp and t;he pitch, which it is defiitute 
of, is procured from Chili and from Cuatimala. 

This town is the neceffary ilaple of all the trade which 
the Lower Peru, Panama, and Mexico, keep up with the 
country of Quito. All the commodities which thefc 
countries exchange pafs through the bands of its mer¬ 
chants. The largeft of the (liips ftop at the iflaud of 
Puna, fix or feven leagues diftant from the place. The 
others can go thirty-five leagues up the river, as far as 
Caracol. 

Notwithftanding tbefe feveral means of profpcrity, 
Guayaquil, the population of which confifis of twenty 
tlioufand fouls, is far from being w'callhy. The fortunes 
of its inhabitants have been fucceflively deflroyed nine 
times, by fires, and by pirates, who have twice facked 
the town. Thofe fortunes which have been acquired 
fince thefc fatal periods, have not continued in the coun¬ 
try. A climate where the heat is intolerable the whole 
year, and the rains inceffant for fix months \ where dan¬ 
gerous and noifomc infc 61 :ii do not allow any tranquillity \ 
where difterapers, prevailing in the moll oppofite degrees 
of temperature, appear to be united ; where one lives in 
perpetual dread of lofing one’s fight: fuch a climate is 
by no means proper to fix the refidence of its inhabitants. 
Such perfons are only fecn here as have not acquired 
fufficient wealth to enable them to remove elfewhcrc, 
and fpend their days in indolence and pleafurc. 

On quitting the territory of Guayaquil, we enter into 
the valleys of Peru. 'Phey occupy four hundred leagues 
of the coaA *, and upon this extent there arc a great num¬ 
ber of bad harbours, among which chance hath placed 
one or two that are tolerably good. Throughout this 
vaft fpace, there is not the veftige of a finglc road , and 
jt Is neceffary to travel over it upon mules in the night¬ 
time, becaufe the reverberation of the fun renders thefc 
fands unpaffible in the day. At the intervals of thirty 
or forty leagues, w'c find the fmall towns of Piura, of 
Peyia, of Santa, of Pifeo, of Nafcar, of lea, of Moque- 
qua, and of Arica; and in the intermediate fpace a fmall 
number of hamlets and villages^ Throughout this whole 
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extent there arc but three places worthy of being called 
towns ; Truxillo, which hath nine thoufand inhabitants j 
Arcquipa, which hath forty thoufand ; and Lima, which 
hath fifty-four thoufand. Thcfc fevcral fettlements have 
been formed wherever there was the lead appearance of 
land fit for cultivation, and wherever the waters w’erc 
capable of fertilizing a (lime naturally barren. 

The country produces the fruits peculiar to the cli¬ 
mate, and mod of thofe in Europe. The culture of maize, 
of pimento, and of cotton, which was found cdablilhed 
there, was not ncglefted : and that of wheat, barley, 
caffava, potatoes, fugar, and of the olive and vine, was 
fet on foot there. The goat hath thriven very well; 
but the dieep have degenerated, and their wool is ex¬ 
tremely coarfe. Throughout the whole of the valleys 
there is but one mine, which is that of Huantajaha. 

In the Upper Peru, at the didance of one hundred and 
twenty leagues from the fea, dands Cufeo, built by the 
fird of the Incas, on a very uneven territory, and upon 
the declivity of feveral hills. It was at fird only a fmall 
village, which in procefs of time became a confiderable 
city, divided into as many quarters as there were nations 
incorporated with the empire. Each of thefe nations 
w^cre allowed to follow their ancient cudoms j but they 
were all of them obliged to woriliip the brilliant condcl- 
lation that fertilizes the globe. There was no edifice 
that had any grandeur, elegance, or convenience, be- 
caufe the people were ignorant of the fird elements of 
architefture. Even the temple of the fun itfclf could 
not be didinguidied from the other public or private 
buildings, unlefs by its extent, and by the profufion of 
metals with which it was ornamented. 

'I'o the north of this capital was a kind of citadel, 
built with much care, labour, and ex pence The Spa¬ 
niards longfpoke of this monument of Peruvian indudry 
with a fpirii of admiration that impofed upon all Europe. 
"X'he ruins of this fortrefs have been feen by enliglutned 
perfons, and the marvellous hath dlfappeared. It hath 
been found, that this fortification had fcarcc any advan¬ 
tage over the other works of the fame kind erefted in the 
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coimtry, except that of being built with floncs of a more 
confiderable f ze. 

At the diftance of four leagues from the city are the 
couiUry-houfes of the great, and of the Incas, in the 
xvholefome and delicious valley of Yucai. There it was 
that they went to recover their health, or to relax from 
the fatigues of government. 

After the conqueft, the place fcarce preferved any 
thing but its name, rherc were other edifices, other 
inhabitants, other occupations, other manners, other pre¬ 
judices, and another religion. Thus the fatality which 
iubverts the earth, the fca, empires, and nations •, which 
throws fucceflivcly .upon all parts of the globe the light 
of the arts and the darknefs of ignorance ; W’hich changes 
the rcfidcncc of men, and transfers their opinions from 
one place to another, as marine produftions arc pufhed 
upon the coaft by the impulfe of the winds and the cur* 
rents: that impenetrable and Angular deftiny, I fay, or¬ 
dained that Europeans, with all the appendages of their 
crimes, and monks, with all the prejudices of their faith, 
ftiouid come to reign and repofe in thofc walls, where 
the virtuous Incas had for fo long a time promoted the 
felicity of mankind, and where the fun was fo folemnly 
adored. Who, therefore, can forefee what kind of race, 
or forjn of worfhip, will one day arife upon the ruins of 
our kingdoms and our altars ? Cufeo reckons twenty-Ax 
thoufand inhabitants under its new maAers. 

In the midft of thefe mountains other towns arc Aill 
to be feen. Chupuifaca, or JLa Plata, which hath thir¬ 
teen thoufand fouls ; PotoA, twenty-Ave thoufand j Oro- 
pefr, fevcntcu thoufand ; La Paz, twenty thoufand ; 
Guancavelica, eight thoufand > and Huamanga, eighteen 
thoulaud Ave hundred. 

But let it be well obferved, that none of thefe towns 
were crefted in regions which prefented a fertile foil, 
copious harvefts, excellent paAures, a mild and ftlu- 
brious climate, and all the conveniences of life. Thefe 
places, which had hitherto been fo well cultivated by 
a numerous and flouriihing people, were now» totally dii- 
regarded. Very foon they exhibited only a deplorable 
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picture of a horrid defert ; and this wildntfs mufl have 
been more melancholy and hideous than the dreary af- 
pCi^ of the earth before the origin of focictics. rhe 
light of coiifuiion is not always dilplcafing ; it foraetimes 
aflonilhes : that of deftru^lion afflifts us. The traveller^ 
uho was lee! by accident or curiofity into thefe dcfolate 
plains, could not forbear abhorring the barbarous and 
bloody authors of thefe devailations, while he reflected 
that it was not owing even to the cruel allulions of glory, 
and to the fanaticifm of conqueft, but to the llupid and 
abject dtilre of gold, that they had facrificed fo much 
more real treafure, and fo numerous a population. 

’I'his infatiablc thiril of gold, which neither attended 
to fuulidencc, ftifcty, nor policy, was the only motive 
for cflabliihing new fcttlcments, feme of which have been 
kept up, while ftvcral have decayed, and others have 
been formed in their ilead. The fate of them all hath 
conefponded with the difcovery, prugrefs, or decay of 
the mines to which they were fubordinate. 

Fewer errors have been committed in the means of 
procuring proviilous. The natives had hitherto lived 
Scarcely on any thing elfc but maizr, fruits, and pulie, 
for which they bad ufed no other feafoning except fait 
and pimento. I heir liquors, which were made from dif- 
fcrriu foots, were more diverfiStd 5 of thefe the cbw 
Wu' the mod ulual *, it is made from maize foaked inwa* 
ter, and taken out of the veff< l wlien it begins to fprout. 
It IS dried In the fun, then p trehed a little, and at lad 
ground. I he doui% after it has been well kneaded, is 
put with water into large pitchers. The fermtntation 
ma^ be exptftcd in two or three days, and mud not con¬ 
tinue longer T he great inconvenience of this drink, 
which, when uftil immouerately, infallibly intoxicates, 
is, that it will not keep more than feven or eight days 
w-ithout turning four. Its taftc is nearly that of the mod 
indifftrent kind of cyder. 

All the cultivations cdabliHied in the empire, were 
fdely intended to fuppls articles of primary neceflity. 
I'he only thing < ultivated for luxury was the coca j this 
is a ihrub w hich ramifies much^ and feldom grows higher 
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than three or four feet. Its leaves arc alternate, oval, 
entire, and marked in their longitudinal dirediun with 
three coftae, two of which are not vt ry apparent. 1 he 
flowers collefted in cluftres along the ftems, are fmall, 
compofed of a calix, with 6ve divifions, and five petals, 
furnifhed at their bafe with a fcale The piftil, furround- 
ed with ten fiaroina, and furmounted wdtli three (files, 
is changed into a fmall, reddilh, oblong berry, which as 
it dries becomes triangular, and contains one nut filled 
with a fingle kernel. 

The leaf of the coca tvasthc delight of the Peruvians. 
They chewed it, after having mixed it with an earth 
of a light grey colour, and of a faponaccous quality, 
“iNhich thejr called; it. was, in their opinion, one 
of the moft falutary reftoratives they could take. I’heir 
taRe for the coca hath fo little altered, that, if tiiofe 
among them who are buried in the mines were to be de* 
prived of it, they would ceafe to work, whatever icvcii- 
ties might be employed to compel them to it. 

The conqiierors w’cre not fatisfied either with the li¬ 
quors or with the food of the people they bad fubdued. 
'They naturalized freely, aud with fuccefs, all the corn, 
all the fruits, and all the quadrupeds of the ancient be- 
mifpherc, in the new one. The mother-country, which 
had propofed to fupply its colonies with wiue, oil, and 
brandy, wilhed, at fird, to forbid the culture of the vine, 
and of the olive tree : but it was foon found, that it 
would be irapolTiblc to convey regularly to Peru articles 
liable to fo many accidents, and of fo confideraide a bulk \ 
and they were permitted to multiply them there as much 
as was confident with the climate and their wants. 

After they had provided for a better and a greater 
choice of fubfidence, the next care of the Spaniards was 
to have a drefs moie commodious and more agreeable 
than that of the Peruvians. Thefe were, however, bet¬ 
ter clothed than any other American nation. They 
owed this fuperiority to the advantage which they alone 
pofieiTed, of having the lama and the pacos^ domedlc 
auimals, which ferve them for this ufe. 
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The lama is an animal four feet high. Singularities 
and five or (ix in length 5 of which its respecting the 
week alone takes up one halt. Its head lama^ thepacos^ 
is well made, with large eyes, a long the guanco^ and 
fnout, and thick lips, its mouth hath the vicuna, 
no incifors in the upper jaw. Its feet 
arc cloven like thofe of the ox, but furniflied with a fpur 
behind, which enables it to fallen itfelf on the fidts ot 
Aeep places, w’hcre it delights to climb* Its wool, 
which is fiiort on its buck, but grows long on its lidcs 
and under the belly, conllitutes part of its ufehilnel .. 
Though very falacious, tlicfe animals copulute with grear 
diihciilty. In vain the female prollltutes heifjf to ir- 
ccive the male, and invites him by her lighs \ tliey ate 
lomclimes a whole day groaning, grumbling, and ine^- 
feilually attempting enjoyment, if men do not help them 
to fulfil the defire of nature. Thus fcveral of our lio- 
meftic animals, that are confined, broken, forcetl, arc: 
rellraincd in all their freeft motions and lenfations, loie, 
through ineife£lual efforts, the principles of generation 
while they are confined in ftables, if care and attention 
do not fupply the place of tiiat liberty of which they 
have been deprived. The females of the lama have only 
two dugs, never more than two young, commonly but 
one, which follows the dam immediately after its birth \ 
it is of a very quick giowab, and its life of a fljort dura¬ 
tion. At three years old it propagates its fpecies, pre- 
ferves its vigour till twelve, then decays, and dies about 
the age ot fifteen. 

The lamas arc employed as mules, in carrying on their 
backs loads of about a hundred weight. They move 
with a flow but firm pace at the rate of four or five 
leagues a-day, in countries that are imprafticable to 
other animals j defeending through gullcys, and climbing 
up rocks, where men cannot follow them. After four or 
five days journey, they reft of their own accord for 
twenty-four hours. 

Nature hath formed them for the people of that cli« 
mate, where they are produced, mild, regular, and phleg¬ 
matic, like the Peruvians. When they flop, they bend 
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^heif knees and ftoop their body in fuch a manner as not 
to difcompofe their burden. As foon as they hear their 
driver whiftle, they rife with the fame care, and proceed 
on their journey. They browfc on the grafs they tind 
in their way, aud chew the cud at night, even when 
afleep, reclining on their breaft, with their feet doubled 
under their belly. They are neither difpirited by fall¬ 
ing nor drudgery, while they have any llrength remain^ 
ifig \ but when they arc totally exhaufled or fall under 
their burden, it is to no purpofe to harafs and beat them: 
they will continue obflinatcly ftriking their headsagainfl 
the ground, till they kill therafelvcs. They never de¬ 
fend thcmfelvcs cither with their feet or their teeth; 
and in the height of their indignation content thcmfelvcs 
with only fpitting in the face of thofc who infult them. 

The pacos is to the lama what the afs is to the horfe, 
a fubordinate fpecies, fmaller is flze, with fhortcr legs, 
and a flat fnout; but of the fame difpolition, the fame 
manners, and the fame conilitution, as the lama; made, 
like the lama, to carry burdeOs, but more cbllinate its 
caprices, perhaps becaufe it is weaker. 

'rhefe animals arc fo much the more ufefel to man, as 
their fcrvicc coils liiin nothing. Their thick fur fup- 
plies the place of a packTaddle. The little grafs which 
they find along the road fufFiccs for their food, and fur* 
niihes tlicm with a plentiful and frcfli faliva, which 
empts them from the neceffity of drinking. 

in the times of the Incas, the people flic wed a great 
attachment to thefc ufcful animals, and this fpirit of be¬ 
nevolence hath been continued. Before they arc em¬ 
ployed in the labours for which they are adapted, the 
Peruvians affcmblc their relations, friends, ard neigh¬ 
bours. As foon as the company aic met, dancing and 
ft Rivals begin, which laft two days and two nights. From 
time to tinie the guefts pay a vifit to the lamas and the 
paros, Ipeak to them in the mod afFcftionatc terms, and 
beflow upon them all the careffts they would upon the 
pel foil that was mod dear to them. They then begin 
to ni.'kc ufe of them, but do i»ot drip them of the 
ribands and bands with which their heads are oina* 
iu 4 nted« 
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Among the lamas, there are fome of a wild fpeciet 
called guanacos, which arcftrongcr, more fprightly, and 
more nimble, than the domeific lamas ^ running like the 
Hag, and climbing like the wild goat, covered with Ihort 
wool, and of a fawn colour. Though free, they like to 
colled in hefts, to the number fomctimes of two or 
three hundred. If they fee a man, they furvey him at 
firtl with an air of greater aftonilliment than curiodty \ 
then fnuffing up the air and neighing, they run all to¬ 
gether to the fuminit of the mountains. 1 hefe animals 
Itck the North, travel on the ice, and fix thcmfclvcs 
above the height of the fnow j they arc vigorous, and 
appear in vail numbers on the tops of the Cordelirias \ 
but fmall in fize, and feldom met with at the bottom ot 
the mountains. When they are hunted for their fleece, 
if the gain the rocks, neither hunters nor dogs can ever 
catch them. 

I’hc vicunas, a fpecies of wild pacos, delight Hill 
more in the cold, and on the fummits of mountains. 
They are fo timid, that their fear iifclf makes them an 
cafy prey to the hunter. Men furround them and drive 
them into narroiv defiles, at the end of which they have 
fufpended pieces of cloth or linen, on coids, that arc 
railed three or four feet from the ground. Thefe rags, 
being agitated by the wind, Hrike luch terror into them 
that they Hand crow’ded and fqueczed one againH an¬ 
other, fulTering themfehes to be killed rather than dy. 
But if there happens to be, among the vicunas, a guana- 
co, which, being more adventurous, leaps over the cords, 
they follow’ it and efcape. 

All thefe animals belong fo pccnliaily to South A- 
mcrica, at.d cfpecially to the highcH Cordelirias, that 
they are never feen on the fide of Mexico, where the 
height of thefe mountains is confiJerably diniinilhed* 
Attempts have been made to propagate the breed in 
Europe, but they have all failed. The Spaniards, with- 
ous refk(Hing that thefe animals, even in Peru itfelf, 
fought the coldcH parts, have tranfported them to the 
burning plains of Andalufia, They might poflibly ha>e 
fuccccdcd oa the Alps or the Pyrenees. This conjtc- 
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ture of M. de BuSbn, to whom we are indebted for fo 
many ufeful and profound obfervations on animals, is 
worthy the attention of ilatefmen, whofc fteps ought 
always to be guided by the lights of philofophy. 

The flefh of the lamas and pacos may be eaten when 
they are >oung. The Ikin of the old onef ferves the In¬ 
dians for fhoes, and the Spaniards for harnefs. The 
guanacos may alfo ferve for food. But the vicunas are 
only fought after for their fleece, and for the bezoar 
they produce. 

I'he wool of thefe animals is not equally good. That 
of the lama and the pacos, which are domeflic animals, 
is much inferior to that of the guanaco, and flill more to 
that of the vicuna. There is even a great difference in 
the fame animal. The wool of the back is commonly 
of a clear, light colour, and of moderate quality y under 
the belly it is white and Bne, and white and coarfe upon 
the thighs. Its price, in Spain, is from four to nine 
livres [from 3s. 4d. to 4s. 2d. a pound, according to its 
quality. 

Thefe fleeces were ufefully employed at Peru, before 
the empire had fubnuitted to a foreign yoke. 'I'he in¬ 
habitants of Cufeo made tapeflry of them for the uk of 
the court. This tapeflry was ornamented with flowers, 
birds, and trees, which were tolerably well imitated. 
It ferved alfo to make mantles, which were worn over 
a fhirt of cotton, it was cuflomary to tuck them up, 
in order to have the arms free. The principal people 
failened them with gold and filver clafps ^ their wives 
with pins made of thefe metals, ornamented at the top 
with emeralds', and the common people with thorns. 
In hot countries, the mantles of peribns in oflfice were 
made of fine cotton, and dyed with various colours. 
The common people in the fame climate had no cloth¬ 
ing at all, except a girdle that was compofed of the fila¬ 
ments of the bark of a tree, and ferved to cover thofe 
part'! which nature intended (hould i>e concealed. 

Tiic pride and the habits of the conquerors, which 
generally made inconvenient or contemptible to them all 
the cuiloms eflablifhed in the countries upon which 
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their avarice or their fury was exerted, .would not allow 
them to adopt the drefs of the Peruvians. They requir¬ 
ed from Europe every thing that country could furnifli 
moft complete and moft magniheent in linens and cot¬ 
tons. In procefs of time, the treafures that had been at 
firft pillaged, were exhaulled ; and it was not poffible to 
acquire more, without making confiderable advances, 
and without entering upon labours, the profit of which 
was doubtful. Then tbefe extravagancies diminilhed. 
The ancient manufaftures of cotton, which a f^^ftem of 
oppreflion had reduced almoft to nothing, were revived. 
Others were fet on foot of a different kind ^ and their 
number hath fuceffively inereafed. 

With the wool of the vicuna they make, in feveral 
provinces, (lockings, handkerchiefs, and fcarfs* This 
wool, mixed with that of the (beep imported thither 
from Europe, which hath exceedingly degenerated, 
ferves for carpets, and makes alfo tolerably good cloth. 
This lafl kind alone is employed to make ferges and 
other coarfc fluffs. 

The manufaftures fubfervient to luxury are cffabliflied 
at Arequipa, Cufeo, and Lima. From thefe three large 
towns come all the jewels and diamonds, all the plate 
for the ufe of private perfons, and alfo for the churches. 
Thefe manufa^ures arc but coarfely wrought, and mix¬ 
ed with a great deal of copper. 'Fhcrc is feldom more 
tafte or perfeftion difeovered in their gold, lilvcr, and 
other Uccs and embroideries, which their manuia^luxes 
alfo produce. 

Other hands are employed in gilding leather, in making, 
with wood and ivory, pieces of inlaid work and fculpturc, 
and in drawing figures on the marble that hath been 
lately found at Cuen9a, or on linen imported from the 
old hcmifphere. 1'hefc productions of imperfeCl art 
ferve for ornaments for houfcs, palaces, and temples : 
the drawing of them is not abfolutcly bad, but the col¬ 
ours are neither exaCt nor permanent, This fpecies of 
induftry belongs almoll cxclufively to the indains fettled 
at Cufeo, who are lefs oppreffed. and lefs degenerated 
upon this firll fccnc of their glory, than throughout the 
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reft of the empire. If thcfe Americans, to whom nature 
hath denied the genius of invention, but who are excel* 
lent imitators, had been fupplied with able mailers, and 
excellent models, they would have become goodcopyills. 
At the clofe of the lall century, fome works of a Pe¬ 
ruvian painter, named Michael de St. Jaques, were 
broiiglit to Rome ^ and the connoiiTeurs difeovered marks 
of genius in them. 

Thcfe diferiptions excite the complaints of fome of 
my readers. I hear them fay, how can we be interefled 
ill thefe idle details, with which you have troubled usfo 
long ? Speak to us of the gold and of the filver of Peru. 
In this fo dillant region of the New World, / have never 
considered^ and shali never consider^ any thing but these 
metals. Whoever thou mayell be that doll acldrcf^ thy- 
ft'lf to me in this manner, avaricious mortal, and deditute 
of talle, who, when conveyed to i;cxico and Peru^ 
wouldcll neither lludy the manners nor the culloms, 
who woulded difdain to cad a look upon the rivers, the 
mountains, the foreds, the fields, the diverfity of climate, 
and the varieties of filli and infedfs j but who wouldcll 
only alk, where arc the golden mines ? where are the 
places in which the gold is wrought ? I fee that thou 
had entered upon the reading of my work with the fame 
fpirit us the ferocious Europeans entered upon thcfe 
rich and unhappy countries; 1 fee that thou wert 
worthy to accompany them, becaufe thy proptnlitics 
are the fame as theirs. Defccn^ then into the mines,.* 
and meet with thy dedrudlion by the fide of ihofc 
who w^ork them for thee ; and if thou dod come out of 
them again, make ihyfclf at lead acquainted with the 
criminal fource of thcfe trcafurcs which thou dod covet j 
and mayed thou never polTcfs them hereafter without 
feebng the pangs of remorfe. May the gold change its 
colour, and appear to thine eyes as if it were dyed with 
blood. 

Description of In the country of the Incas are 
the mines of found raincs of copper, tin, fulphur, 
Peru. and bitumen, which are generally nc- 

glefted. Extreme ncccffity hath oc* 
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cadoned fome attention to be paid to thofc of fait. 
This folTil is cut into large pieces, proportioned to the 
ftrcngth of the lamas and pacos, defined to convey it in 
all the provinces of the empire diftant from the ocean, 
'i his fait is of a violet colour, and is ilreaked with veins 
of red like the jafper It is fold neither by weight nor by 
ineafure, but in pieces nearly of equal fizc. 

A new fubftance has been difeovered lately in thefe 
regioris: this is the platina, fo called from the Spanilh 
w'ord plata^ from whence the diminutive platina^ or little 
iilver, is made. 

This is a metallic fubflance, which hath hitherto been 
brought from the New World into the Old, only in the 
form of fmallj pointed, triangular, and very irregular 
gravel, like the coarfc filings of iron. Its colour is that 
of a white between that of filvtr and iron, partaking a 
little of the tenacity of lead. 

M. Ulloa is the firft who has fpoken of the platina, in 
the account he publHhed, in 1748, of a long voyage to 
Peru, from whence he wms jull returned. He informed 
Europe that this extraordinary fubllance, and which may 
be coufidcred as an eight metal, came from the gold 
mines of America, and was particularly found in thole of 
the new kingdom. 

The year tollowing. Wood, an Englifli metallurgift, 
brought fome fpecimens of it from Jamaica to Oicat 
Britain. He )iad received them eig or nine years 
before from Carihagcna, and was the firft perfon who 
made experiments upon them. 

borne very Ikillul chemiits have fince employed them- 
felves in experiments and inquires upon ihe platina *, iu 
England, Mr. Lewis 3 in bweden, M. Sctiefter j in 
Prullia, M. Margvaff j and in France, M. M ivlacquer, 
Bcaume, De Buffon, Dc Morveau, De bickengen, and 
Dc Milly. The united labours of tlufe ll veral cncmifts 
have fo much improved our knowledge upvui vliis in tide, 
that we do not fcruplc to fay, tuere are lew niat^dlic 
fabfianccs, the nature of which is oittei known to us at 
prefent than the platina. i’nat v .ncn comes into ii mce 
is never entirely pure. It isufually nnxcd with rather 
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a confide*rablc quantity of fmall black fand, which is ag 
llro )gly affected by the loadftone as the beft iron, but 
which is indiffoluble in acids, and connot be melted 
without great difficulty *, and laftly, particles of very fine 
gold are fomeiimes obferved in it. 

This mixture, which is aJmoft always found, of the 
native platina with gold and with iron, had raifed a fuf- 
picion that it might be nothing more than a combination 
of thefetwo metals; an i accordingly, on melting together 
gold and iron, or rather gold and magnetic fand, fimilar 
to that which is tound mixed with the plantina, a com¬ 
bination is obtained, which hath fome apparent affinities 
with this metallic fubilance : but a more llrick examin¬ 
ation feems to have defiroyed this opinion, and the ex¬ 
periments of M* M« Macquer and Beaume, and parti¬ 
cularly thofe of M. Ic Baron de Sickengen, appear to 
have (hewn that the platina is a peculiar kind of metal, 
which is not formed by the union of any other, and which 
hath properties belonging to itfelf. 

The litle information which chemifis have hitherto 
obtained refpe^ing the natural hiftory of the platina, 
and the fmall quantity they have had in there poffelTion, 
hath not yet allowed them to apply thcproccffes of mctal- 
lurgy to it at large ; but the methods they have given 
an account of, and particularly thofe for which we are 
indebted to the Baron dc Sickengen, are fufficient for 
chemical accuracy. Nothing remains now but to make 
them more fimplc and lefs expenfivc. 

The firft operation to be performed on the platina 
confifls in feperating from it gold, the iron, and the mag¬ 
netic fand, with which it is united. In order to do 
this, it is diffolved with the affifiance of a little heat, in 
an aqua regia, compofed nearly of equal parts of the nit¬ 
rous and marine acid, I he magnetic fand, which ia 
indifibluble, remains at the botom of the veffel; and, by 
pouring off the liquor, a folution is obtained, which con¬ 
tains gold, iron, and platina To feparate, in the firft 
inftance, the gold, a fmall portion of the vliriolum martis 
is added to the folution. The gold immediately preci- 
pitates, while the platina continues united to the folvent. 
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Lailly, to get rid of the iron, Tome alkali, which hath 
been prcvioufly calcined with ox’s blood, is poured 
guttatim into the fame liquor. 'Fhe iron is inftantly 
precipitated, under the colour of PrufTian blue, and 
nothing more remains in the folution then the platina, 
perfe^ly pure, and combined with the aqua regia. 

The platina being thus puriBed, the next buiinefs is to 
feparate it from the folvent \ and this is to be done by 
the addition of fal ammoniac. This fubilance preci* 
pitates the platina* under a yellow colour \ and this 
precipitate being expofed to a great heat, foftens, and 
even diffolvcs •, and, by forging it with a hammer, the 
platina is obtained very pure and malleable. It appears 
from what we have been able to colledl from the Baron 
de Sickengen’s Memoir, which hath been communicated 
to the academy of fciences, but not yet publilhed, that 
the rough platina, worked by itfelf and heated with an 
intenfe fire, becomes fufHciently foft to be forged and 
made into bars 3 and this circumilance naturally indicates 
the method to be purfued for the management of it in 
large works. 

The metal obtained by thefc feveral proceffes is near¬ 
ly of the fame fpecific weight as gold j it is of an inter¬ 
mediate colour between that of iron and Blver; it can 
be forged and extended into thin plates ) it may alfo be 
worked into thread ; but it is not near fo du^lilc as gold } 
and the thread obtained from it is not, in equal diame¬ 
ter, able to fupport fo great a weight w ithout breaking. 
Whi n diffolved in aqua regia, it may be made to alfume, 
by precipitation, an infinite divcriity of colours ; and 
Count Milly hath fuccecdcd in varying thefe prcciptutes 
ib much, that he hath had a pi^ure painted, in the 
colouring of which there is fcarce any thing but platina 
made ufc of. 

Gold if fufceptible of combination witl) all the metab, 
ano platina hath in like manner this property^ but when 
too great a proportion of it enters into the combination, 
it renders the metal brittle. When allied with yi*Ucw 
copper, it forms a hard and compact metal, which will 
take the fineft poliih, which will not tarnifh in the air, 
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and which would confequently be very fit for making 
the mirrors of telefcopes. 

It doth not appear that mercury hatli any eflfcft upon 
plaiina ; and therefore Air. Lewi* had propof d to amal¬ 
gamate it with mercury^ as a proper method of fcparat- 
ing it from the gold with which it mi^ht have been 
united \ bnt this method hath been confidercd by modern 
chemiils as uncertain and defective; and there are others 
at prefent more to be depended upon : fuch are thofe we 
have been mentioning at the comenc<?mrnt of this article. 

This new metal difplays (bme properties infinitely in- 
tcrefting to fociety. It cannot be afFt^Ied by a ^y fimple 
acid, nor by any known folvcnt, except the aqua rc^jia j 
it will not tarnhh in the air, neither will it rull; it 
unites to the fixednefs of gold, and to the property it 
hath of not being fufceptible of dcllruflion, a hardnefs 
almoll equal to that of iron, and a muejj greater difficulty 
of fulion. In a word, from confiJering the advantages 
of the platina, w’c cannot but conclude, that this metal 
deferves, at lead, from its fuperiority to all others, to 
fliare the title of king of the metals, of which gold 
hath fo long been in poffeffion. 

It were undoubtedly to be wiffitd that a metal fo 
precious might become common, and that it might be 
employed for culinary utenfils, in the arts, and in the 
laboratory of the chemift. It would unite all the ad¬ 
vantages of vtffels of glafs, of procelain, and of donc- 
without partaking of their fragility. A preju¬ 
dice of the bp niilh minidry, and which hath for a long 
time been adopted by all rhemids, deprives us of this 
advantage. They have perfuaJed themfelves that the 
platina might be allied with gold in fuch a manner as 
that it could not be 1< parated from it by any means, and 
they have confequciitly thought proper to forbid the cx- 
tration and tranfportation of a fubdance that might be 
productive of fo much mifehief in the hand> of avHri- 
cious men. But at prefenr, that we are acquaii ted with, 
metlioiis as fi;n,de and eafy to feparatc gold fiom platina 
as to IVparat.; filvtr from gold j at prefent, that the 
cbemidshave taught us, that, when thtfe two metals are 
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diffolved in aqua regia, we may precipitate the gold by 
the addition of the vitrolum martin or the platina by 
the addition of fal ammoniac, and that in both thei'e 
eafcb the two metals are perfedlly diilin6l \ at prefent, 
in a word, that the rulers of nation can eaiily obtain in¬ 
formation by cunfulting the academies, it cannot be 
doubted but that the Spanilh government will halien to 
avail itfelf of a treafure of which it feems hitherto to 
have been the only poffeiTor, and of which fo advan¬ 
tageous a ufe may be made for the nation and for fociety 
in general. 

Nature hath not formed any mines of gold or Clvcr 
in v\ hat are called the Valleys of Peru, except one. The 
large maflfes of thefe precious metals which wc fome- 
times find there, have been conveyed by fubterraneous 
fires, by volcanoesi, and by earthquakes, as well as by the 
revolutions which America hath experienced, and doth 
flill experience every day. 'f hefe detached mafles arc 
fometimes found in other parts. About the year 1730* 
a piece of gold, weighing ninety marks, was found near 
the town of La Paz. It was a compoiition of fix dif¬ 
ferent fpecics of this precious metal, from eighteen to 
three-and-twenty carats and a half. 'I hcre arc but few 
ores, and thofc of bafe alloy, in the hillocs bordering 
upon the fca. It is only in very cold or very high places 
that they arc rich and frequent. 

I’hough the Peruvians were unacquainted with coin, 
they knew the ufe of gold and filver, of which they 
made toys and even vafes. I’he torrents and riveis fur- 
nilhed them with the firfl of tlicfe metals \ but, in order 
to obtain the fecond, more lal)uur aud induilry w as no* 
ctfTary. Mofl frequently the ground was opened, yet 
never to fo great a depth but that the workmen them- 
felvcs could throw’ the ore on the borders of the ditch 
which they had digged, or could at leafl convey it there 
by pafTing it on from one perfon to another. Sometimes 
the fides of the mountains were opened, and the different 
veins which chance might prefent w’crc followed, though 
always to very fmall extent, 'i he two metals were 
melted and difengaged from the foreign materials that 
might he mixed with them by the means of firc^ 
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Furn.tces, in which a current of air fupplied the odice 
of the bellows, an inftrument entirely unknown in thefe 
countries, were employed to perform this difHcult ope¬ 
ration 

Porco, at a little diftance from the fpot where one of 
the lieutenants of Pizarro founded, in 1559, the citv of 
La Plata. Porco was, of all the mines which the Incas 
caufed to be worked, the mod plentiful and the moll 
known. It was alio the firlt which the Spaniards worked 
after the conquell ; and their labour w'as foon extended 
to a inultiplicily of others. 

All of th( m, without exception, were found to be very 
expenfive in the woiking. Nature hath placed tliem 
in legions deftitute of water, wood, provihons, and all 
the necedaries of life, svhich mud be conveyed at a great 
cxpence acrofs immeiife deferts. Thele difficulties have 
been, and are dill, furraounted with more or lefs fuccefs. 

Several mines, which have acquired fome fliare of re¬ 
putation, have been fucceffively abandoned. I hcir pro¬ 
duce, though equal to what it w’as originally, was not 
Sufficient to defray th,e cxpences neceffary to obtain it: 
this is a kind of revolution which many of the reft will 
experience. 

It hath alfo been neceffary to renounce fomc of the 
miOes which had given falfe hopes. Among this num^ 
ber was that of IJcantaya, difeovered in 1703, lixty 
leagues to the fouth-eaft of Cufeo. This was only an 
incruftation of almoft maflivclilvcr, which at firft yielded 
a confiderable quantity, but was exhaufted. 

Some very rich mines have been negle6led, becaufe 
the waters had invaded them. The declivity of the foil, 
which from the fummit of the Cordelcrias runs conti¬ 
nually (lielving to the South fca, muft neceffarily have 
rendered thefe events more common at Peru than in 
other places. This mifehief hath fometimes been found 
irremediable ^ at other times it hath been repaired \ 
moft frequently it hath been perpetuated, for want of 
means, a^ivity, or fkill. 

The gold mines were at iirft preferably attended to. 
Wife men foon determined in favour of the lilver mines, 
which are generally more extenfive, more equal| and^ 
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confcqucntly, Icfs deceirful. Several of the former, 
however, are fliil worked. A tolerably regular feries 
of fucceffi hath made thofc of Lutixaca, of Araca, of 
Suches, of Caracava, of Lipoani, and of Cachabamba, 
to be conlidered as the richell. 

Among the lilvcr mines which, in our days, are the 
moll celebiatcd, wc mull meniion that of Huantajaha, 
which hath been worked forty or fifty years ago, at two 
leagues tlillancc from the fea, near the harbour of Iqucy- 
qua. Upon digging five or fix feet in the plain, we often 
find detached maffes, wliich at fiift might be taken only 
fora confufed mixture of gravel and land, and which, 
upon trial, )jcld two thirds of their weight in fiiver. 
Sometimes they arc fo coiifidcrable, that, in 1749, two 
of them were fent to the court of Spain, one of which 
weighed one hundred and feventy-five poufhds, and the 
other three hundred and feventy. In the mountains, 
the ore is difpoftd in veins, and is of two kinds. That 
which in the country is called iana^ is cut with the 
rock, and is fent to Lima, where it is wrought. It yields 
xnolf frequently from one, two, three, four, and as far 
as five, parts of fiiver, to one of fione. The other fpc* 
cits is purified by fire, in the country ititlf. if five of 
its quintals do not produce a mark of fiiver, it is thrown 
among the rubbifli. This neglr^l arifes rrom the cxcef- 
five dcarntfs of provifions, from the ncccfiity of obtain¬ 
ing water fit for drinking fourteen leagues olf, and from 
that of grinding the ore at a very coniiderablc diftancc. 

At thirty leagues to the north call of Arequipa ftands 
Cayllnma. Its mines were difcovcicd very early ; ihcy 
have been fiiicc inctfiantly worked, and their produce 
is fiill the fame. 

Thofc of Potofi were difeovered in 1545. An In- 
dian, named fiualpa, as it is faid, perfuing fome deer, in 
order to climb certain lleep rocks, laid hold of a bufh, 
the roots of which being luofened from the earth, brought 
to view an ingot of fiiver. The Peruvian had recourfe 
to it for his own ufe, and never failed to return to his 
treafure every time that his warns or his defircs foiicited 
him to it. The change that had happened in kis for- 
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tunc was remarked by his countryman Guan^a, to whom 
he avowed the fccrct. The two friends could not keep 
their counfel, and enjoy their good fortune. They quar¬ 
relled 5 and the indiscreet confidant difeovered the whole 
to his mailer Villaroell, a Spaniard w^ho was fettled in 
the neighbourhood. 

This difeovery foon inflamed the minds of the Spa¬ 
niards. Several mines were immediately opened in a 
mountain of a conical form, which is one league in cir- 
cumferencej five or fix toifes in height, and is of a dark 
red colour. In procefs of time, a lefs confidcrablc moun¬ 
tain, ifltiing from the former, w*as alfo fearched, and with 
equal fuccefs. The treafures that were derived from 
each of thefc mountains, w»crc the origin of one of the 
largeft and moll opulent cities in the New World. 

Nature ndrer offered to the avidity of mankind, in any 
country on the globe, fuch rich mines as thofc of Potofi, 
E.vcluflve of what was not regiftcred, and w»as fmugglcd 
aw’ay, the fifth part, belonging to the government, 
from 1545 to 1564, amounted to 36,450,000 livres 
[1,518,0751.] fic’r annum. But this abundance of mctala- 
foon deerrufed From 1564 to 1585, the annual fifth 
part amounted to no more th.in I5,i's*',489 livres 4 fols 
[6^2,812I, IS.] Frorr 158^0 1624, it amounted to 
12,149,994 livers 12 f’Is [^06,249!. r 6d ] From. 
1624 to 1633, 'rC74.997 livers 6 fols [253,124!. 

jys. 9d.] Fro’Ti this '<(1 |»» »'h d, tin. produce o^’ tliefe 
mines hath f) e\idtnT!y rttcrcafi d, that, in 1763, the 
fifth part, belonging to the king, did not exceed 
1,364,682 iivn^s 12 f»ls [56,8611. 15s, 9d.] 

in the firft inllance, each quintal of ore yielded fifty 
pounds of flivver. At preftut, fift) quintals do not pro¬ 
duce more than two pounds of filvci. This is one part 
inllead of twelve hundr,;d and fifty. 

If this diminution Ihould be cairied on a little farther, 
this iouTce of riches muft nectffa.ily be given up It is 
even probable, that this event w<i jIJ alrt ady have taken 
place, if the cre were noi fo foti .; Pot<»fi, it the waters 
were not fu favourably fituated for grinding it, and if. 
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the expenccs were not infinitely lefs than at any other 
place. 

But while the mines of Potofi were gradually lofing 
their celebrity, thofc of Oruro, not far dKlant from them, 
were rifing into great reputation. Their profperity was 
even incrcafing, when the waters flowed into the richefl 
of them. '\t the period in which we arc writing, it 
hath not yet been poflihle to drain them, and all ihefc 
treafurcs ftill remain under water. I he mines of Popo, 
the moft confidcrablc of tbofe that have cfcaped thi* 
great dif^rtcr, are no more than twelve leagues diflant 
from the town of San Philip dc Auftria de Gruro, w^hich 
was built in this diftrift, formerly fo celebrated. 

'I'he lab«mrs of the miners, fettled to the eaf! of La 
Plata, in the diftri6f of Carangas, were never diflurbed 
by any accident j thofe, however, whom chance had 
brought to I'urco were conftantly the moft fortunate, 
becaufe this mountain always afforded them an ore incor¬ 
porated, or, as it were, melted with the ftone, and confe- 
qucntly richer than all the reft. 

In the diocefe of La Paz, and near to the fmall town 
of Puna, Jofeph Salcedo diicovered, about the year 
1660, the mine of Laycacota. It was fo rich, that the 
ftlvcr of it was often cut with a cliifel. Profperity, 
which debafes little minds, had fo elevated that of the 
proprietor of fo much opulence, that he permitted all 
the Spaniards who came to feek their fortune in this 
part of the New World, to work fome days for their own 
benefit, without weighing or meafuring the prefent he 
made them. This generoftty attrafled an infinite number 
of adventurers, whole avidity induced them to take up 
arms. They attacked each other *, and their benefactor, 
who had negkftcd nothing that might prevent or extin- 
guiftitheirfanguinarycontentions, washanged as beingthe 
author of them. Such incidents might be fufticicnt to 
leften in our hearts the inclination to benevolence \ and 
it is with reluCtancc 1 have mentioned this. 

While Salcedo w.<v in prifon, the water got poffeflion 
of his mine. Supcrftiiion foon gave birth to the idea, 
that this was a punifhment for the outrage committed 
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againft him. This idea of dirine vengeance was for a 
long time revered j but at length, in 1740, Diego dc 
Baena, and fbme other enterpriHug men, ofTociated them- 
felves, in order to turn away the fprings w'hich had de- 
lugCvi fo much treafure. In 1754, the work was fo far 
advanced, that fome utility was already derived from 
it. We know not what hath happened fince that pe¬ 
riod. 

All the mines of Peru were originally worked by 
means of Hre. In moil of them, mercury was fubllituted 
to this in 1571. 

This powerful agent is found in two different dates 
in the bofom of the earth. If it be altogether pure, 
and in the fluid form which is proper to it, it is then de¬ 
nominated virgin mercury, becaufe it hath not expe¬ 
rienced the adlion of fire, in order to be extracted from 
the mine. If it be found combined with fulphur, it 
forms a fubdance of a red colour, which is more or lefs 
vivid, called cinnabar. 

Till the mine of virgin mercury, which was lately 
difeovered at Montpelier under the buildings of the town 
itfclf, and which for that reafon will probably never be 
worked, there had been no others known in Eurof*, 
except thofe of Udfia in Carniola. I'befe are in a val* 
i«y. at the foot of high mountains, which were called by 
the Komans Alpes Julia:, They were difeovered by 
chance in 1497. They are about nine hundred feet 
deep. The defeent into them is by pits, as into all 
other mines. There arc under ground an infinite num¬ 
ber of galleries, of which fome arc fo low, that it is ne- 
ceiTary to iloop, in order to pafs along \ and there are 
places where it is fo hot, that it is not poflible to flop 
without being in a profufc fweat: it is in thefe fubter- 
raneous caverns tliat mercury is found, in a kind of clay, 
or i.i Hones, bometunes even this fubflance is feen run¬ 
ning down like rain, and oozes fo copioufly through the 
rocks which form the vaul/s of thefe fubterraneuus 
caverns, that one man hath often gathered thirty fix 
pounds of it in a day. 

There are fome people fo foiui of the mafvellou5| that 
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they prefer this mercury to the other 5 which ts a mere 
prejudice. Ejcpcrience ftiews, that the bed mercury 
that can be ufed. either in medicine or in metallurgy, is 
that which hath been extra&ed from cinnabar* In 
order to feparate the natural combination of thefe tw^o 
volatile fubftances, fulphur and meicury, recourfe muft 
ncccflari^y he had to the a^lton of fire, to which fome 
interniediatt: fubilance mud be joined. This is either 
the filings of Heel or copper, or the reguJusof antimony, 
or lime, or fome fixed alkaline fait. Europe is fupplied 
with this laft fpecies of mercury from Hungary, Sclavo- 
nia, Bohemia, Carinthia, Friuli, and Normandy. I'he 
quantity that Spain wants for Mexico comes from the 
mine of Almadcn, which was famous even in the time 
of the Romans : but Peru hath found within itfclf, at 
Guan9a-Vclica, a fulHcient quantity for all its exi¬ 
gencies. 

This ore, as it is faid, W'as known to the ancient Pe 
ruvians, who made on other ufe of it than to paint their 
faces. It was forgotten during the confufion into wdnch 
the conquefl plunged this unfortunate region. It was 
found again in 1556, according to fome hiftorians, and in 
1564, according to others j but Pedro Fernandez Vclafco 
was the firft w’ho, in 1574, thought of employing it in 
working the other mines: the government referved to 
itfclf the property of it. They even forbade, upon any 
pretence wharfoever, that other mines of the fame kind 
Ihould be opened, left ihcy (hould be defrauded of the 
duties they laid upon mercury. 

The mine of Guan9a-Velica hath undergone feveral 
changes. At the time in which we arc writing, its cir- 
cumfercnce meafures one hundred and eighty varas, its 
diameter, fixty, and its dcptli five hundred and thirteen. 
It hath four openings, all ot them at the top of the moun¬ 
tain, a futall numbtr ot buttreffes, deftined to fupportthe 
foil, and three vent-holes, which either let in air, or ferve 
to carry off the w aters. It is worked by fome partners, 
mofl of them without fortune, to whom the fovercign 
advances whatever they w'aiit, and who deliver the mer¬ 
cury to him at his ilipulated price. The men employed 
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in thcfc labours were generally feized, formerly, with 
convuliive motions. 7 'his malady is at prefent muck 
lefs frequent \ whether it be, that the mercury contain* 
6d in the mine hath lefTened by more than one*half, or 
that fome precautions have been taken, which had at 
firft been iteglefted. Thofe who have the care of the 
furnaces, are at prefent almoft the only perfons who arc 
expofed to this calamity; they arc, however, ealily cur¬ 
ed. The only thing ncccffary is to fend them into a 
warm climate, or to employ them in cultivating the 
lands. The mercury, wbicl^ afFefted their limbs, is 
carried off by perfpiration. ^ 

I'he barrennefs of Guan^a-Velica, and of the neigh¬ 
bouring lands, is remarkable. No fruit tree can be na¬ 
turalized there. Of all the fpccies of corn that have 
been foxvn, barley is the only one that hath fprung up ; 
and even that hath never come to maturity. Nothing 
but the potatoe has thriven. 

The air is not more whole fome than the foil is fertile. 
Children, newly born, die of the tetanos ftiJl more fre¬ 
quently than in the reft of the New World. Thofe who 
have efcaped this danger, are feized at the end of three 
or four months with a violent cough, an l moft of them 
perifh in convulfions, unlels care be taken to convey them 
into* a milder climate. This precaution, which is necef- 
fary for the Indians and for the Medees, is ftill more fo 
for the Spaniards, who arc lefs robuft. The *^cxtrcme 
feverity of the climate, the fulphureoiis vapours, which 
cover the horizon, and the generally vitiated conH^itution 
of the fathers and mothers, mull b^ the principal caufes 
of fo great a calamity. 

The very elevated mountains of Guanga-Velica had 
for a long time engaged the attention of men who arc 
greedy of riches, when, at length, they became iutcrefting 
to philofophers. 

The aflronomers who svere fent in 1735 to Peru, in 
order to meafure the degrees of the meridian, travelled 
over a fpacc of ninety leagues, beginning a little to the 
north of the equator, and proceeding as far as the fouth 
of the city of Cuengsty without difeovering any maik 
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wliich could lead them to tliink that thcfe mountains, 
which were the highell in the univerfe, had been ever 
covered by the ocean. The banks of (hells that were 
found out fomc time after at Chili, did not prove the con¬ 
trary, bccaufc they were upon eminences of no more than 
fifty toifes. But fince Guan^a-Velica hath furniflied re¬ 
cent and petrified (hellt, and both of them in very great 
quantity, it is neceflary to retraiEl, and give up all the 
confequences that had been deduced from this pheno¬ 
menon. 

It is not at Guan^a-Vclica that-the mercury is deliver¬ 
ed to the public. The government fends it to the pro. 
vinccs where the mines are. The places where it is de- 
polited are twelve in number. In 1763, Guan9a-Velica 
ttfelf confumed one hundred and forty-two quintals ; 
I'aiya, two hundred and forty-feven ; .Pafca, feven hun¬ 
dred and twenty-nine j Truxillo, one hundred and thirty- 
one ; Cufeo, thirteen j La Plata, three hundred and fixty- 
nine 5 La Paz, thirty 5 Caylloma, three hundred and 
feventy.four j Caranjas, one hundred and fifty; Oruro, 
twelve hundred and (ixty-four^ and Potofi, one thoufand 
feven hundred and ninety-two. This made, on the whole, 
five thoufand two hundred and forty-one quintals. 

Although the quality of the ore determines the great¬ 
er or Icfs confumption of the mercury, yet it is generally- 
thought in the other hcraifphcrc, where the ait of metal¬ 
lurgy is very imperfedl, that, upon the whole, the con¬ 
fumption of mercury is equal to the quantity of lilver ob¬ 
tained from the mines. In this fuppolition, the twelve 
ningazlnes which, from 1732 to 1763, delivered, one year 
with another, five thoufand three hundred and four quin¬ 
tals eighteen pounds of mercury, (hould have received the 
fiime quantity of filver. Neverthelt'fs, they received no 
more than two thoufand. two hundred and fifty. There¬ 
fore, two thoufand feven hundred and fifty-four quintals 
eighteen pounds were fecrctcd, in order to defraud the 
cuftoms. 

Lima hath always attrafleJ the great- Subversion and 
eft part of tliefe riches, whether they re-building of 
Ijave efcaped the vigilance of the treafury Lima. 

roi. III. r 
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Mannerj of ibis or not. This capital, built in 1535 by 

copitaJ of FerM. Francis Pizarro, and which hath (incc 
become fo celebrated, is fituated at two 
leagues from the fea, in a delicious plain. The profpe£t 
from it on the one fide ejitends over a tranquil ocean, on 
the other it ilretches as far as the Cordeleirias. Its foil 
is nothing but a heap of fiints, which the fea hath un<* 
doubtediy in a ferics of ages piled together, but they are 
covered with earth a foot below the furface, which the 
fpring waters, that are everywhere found on digging, 
have brought from the mountains. 

Sugar-canes, numberlefs olive trees, fome vines, artifi¬ 
cial meadows, paftures full of fait which give meat an ex- 
quifite tafte, fmall grain appropriated to the feeding of 
fowls, fruit-trees of every kind, and certain other planta¬ 
tions, cover the furfacc of thefe fortunate plains. Wheat 
and barley profpered there for a long time 5 but an earth¬ 
quake happening about a century ago, caufed fuch a re¬ 
volution, that the feeds rotted without fprouting. It w^as 
not till after forty years of barrennefs, that the foil re- 
fumed its former fertility. Lima, as well as the other 
totvns of the valleys, owes its fubfiftcncc chiefly to the 
labours of the negroes. It is fcarce anywhere, except 
the inland parts, that the fields arc cultivated by the 
Indians. 

Before the arrival of the Spaniards, all the edifices in 
Peru were conftrufted without any foundations. The 
walls of the houfes of private perfons, as well as thofc of 
the public buildings, were alike placed on the furface of 
tlie earth, of whatever materials they might be made* 
Experience had taught thefe people, that in the country 
they inhabited th>s was the only way of dwelling in fecu- 
rity. Their conquerors, who had a fovereign contempt 
for every thing which deviated from their habits, and 
who carried everywhere along with them their European 
cufloms, without confidering whether they were fuitablc to 
the countries they were invading j the conquerors depart¬ 
ed, particularly at Lima, from the manner of building which 
they found generally cftabliftied. Accordingly, when the 
natives of the country faw them open deep trcnchci., and 
make ufc of cement, they faid that their tyrants were dig- 
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plug graves to bury themfelvcs in ; and, perhaps, it was 
fome <onfolatian to the wrctchcdncfs of the conquered 
to forefec, that the earth would one day take upon itfclf 
to avenge them of their deftroyers. 

The prcdi6fion hath been fulhllcd. The capital of 
,Peru, after having been partially fubverted by eleven 
earthquakes, was at length totally deftroyed by the 
twelfth. On the 28th of Oflobcr 174/), at half an hour 
after ten at night, all, or almoA all, the buildings, whe«- 
ther large or fmall, were thrown down in the fpace of 
three minutes. Thirteen hundred perfons were crulhed 
-under the ruins. A much more confiderable number 
were mutibted j and molt of them expired in horrid 
torments. 

Callao, which ferves as a harbour to Lima, was like- 
wife overthrown j but this was the leaft of its misfortunes. 
The fca, which had ftarted back with horror at the in- 
ftant of thi« dreadful cataiirophe, foon returned to invade 
with its impetuous waves the fpace it had quitted. It 
fwallowed up the few houfes and foitihcations that 
had cfcaped the former danger. Of the four thoufand 
inhabitants that were computed to be in this celebrated 
port, there were only two hundred faved. It then con¬ 
tained ihrec-and-twcnty fliipsj nineteen of them were 
fwallowed up, and the reft thraw^n very far in upon the 
land by the initated ocean. 

The ravage extended itfelf all over tire coaft. The few 
veffcls there were in thefe bad harbours were fl^attcred. 
The towns in the valleys fulVaioed in general fume da¬ 
mages 5 feveral of them even were totally fubverted. 
Among the mountains, four or five volcanoes threw^ out 
fucb prodigious columns of water, that the whole country 
was deluged by them. 

I'he minds of men, which had been for a long time 
in A ftate of lethargy, were roufed by this fatal calamity; 
and it was Lima that firft fet the example of the change. 
'J'hc bufinefs was to clear away imittenfe ruins heaped 
one upon another; and to get out prodigious treafures 
that were buried in thefe ruins. It was neceffary to 
br.ii\g from Guayaquil, and from a fill greater dift^nce, 
every requilitcior the conftruftiou of numberlefs edifices> 
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and with all thefe mcterials, collefled from thcfe dif¬ 
ferent regions, to raife a city fupcrior to that which had 
been dcftroyed. Thcfe miracles, w'hich were not to be 
expefted from an indolent and effeminate people, were 
performed with great rapidity. Ncceflity infpired them 
with activity, emulation, and induftry. Lima, though, 
perhaps, lefs wealthy, is at prefent more agreeable than 
in 1682, when its gates prefented to the view of the 
duke of Palata, the viceroy, on his entering, ftreets 
paved with filver. It is alfo built with greater folidity, 
and for the following reafon : 

The vanity of having palaces, concealed for a long 
time from the inhabitants of the capital of Peru the dan¬ 
gers to which tins abftird offentation expofed them. In 
vain had the earth fwallow»ed up at different periods 
thefe enormous maffes j the leffon wiis never powerful 
enough to correft them. 7 'hc laft cataftrophe hath at 
length opened their eyes. They have yielded to nccel- 
fity, and have at laff followed the example of other Spa- 
4iiards fettled in the valleys. 

The houfes are at prefent very low, and have moft of 
them no more than a ground-floor. For w^alls they 
have polls placed at different diffances. The intervals 
are filled up with reeds, nearly fimilar to ours, but which 
have no cavity, which are very folid, xvhich do not eafi- 
]y rot, and which are covered over with clay. I'hcl’e 
lingular edifices are topped xvith a wooden roof entirely 
Hat, and alfo covered xvith clay, a fufficient precaution 
in a climate where it never rains. The fuvcral parts 
of thefe buildings are faflencd together, and to the 
foundations with a ftrong kind of ofier, which in the 
country is called chaglar. With this kind of conftiuc- 
tion, the whole building readily yields to the motion 
communicated to it by the cartliquakes. They may 
pollibly be damaged by the convullive motions of nature, 
but they cannot be eafily thrown dow n. 

Thefe houf'i'*, however, are not deficient in appear¬ 
ance. The attention that is taken to paint the walls 
and cornices, fo as to refemble free-ftone, conceals the 
quality of the metcrials of which they arc formed. They 
2re even found to have an air of grandeur and folidity, 
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which it would not he natural to expert. dcf.ft 

of conftrudioil is flill more concealed in the Inlidc of the 
houfes, where all the ornaments are painted in a ftyle of 
greater or kfs elegance. The ordinary method of con- 
llru6lion hath been but a little dtviated fiom in the 
public buildings. Several of them arc raifed to the 
height of ten feet, ivith bricks baked in the fun j fome 
of the churches even are raifed to the fame height in 
(lone. The reft of thefe monuments are in wood, paint¬ 
ed or gilt, as well as the columns and ftatues which 
decorate them. 

The ftreets of Lima are wide, parallel, and interfcci 
each other at right angles. Its walls are continually 
waditd and refieflicd with waters brought from the river 
of RImac. I'hc water that is not employed in t:jis 
f.dutary pufpofe, is aJvantageoufly diftributed for the 
convenicucr of the citizens, lor the ufe of the garden:, 
and for tcvtil zing the fields. 

The fcourges of nature, which have revived induftry 
to a certain degree in Lima, have had kfs influence cu 
the mnni'crs 01 its inhabitants. 

Superftition, which reigns throughout the wdiolc extent 
of the Spanilh dominions, hath at Peru two feeptres at 
its command > one of gold, for lli« ufurping and triun*ph- 
ant nation j the othei of iron, for the endaved aud pillag¬ 
ed inhabitants. 'J’lic fcapulary and .tlie rofary are all 
the tokens of religion which the monks require of the 
Spaniards of Peru. It is on the form and colour of 
thefe kinds of talifinans that the populace and the grandees 
found the profperity of thtir undertakings, the fuccefs of 
ihcir amorous intrigues, and the hopes ol iheir falvation. 
Tlic monkifli habit, affumed, in the laft moments, con- 
ftitutes the fecurity of opulent people who have lived ill \ 
they arc convinced, that w'hen wrapt in this clothing, 
which is fo formidable to the devil, that avenging power 
of crimes will not dare to defeend into their graves and 
feize upon their fouls. If their allies repofe near the al¬ 
tar, they hope to partake of the facrifices of the pontiffs, 
much more than the poor and the (laves. 

influenced by fuch fatal errors, what enormities will 
they not commit to acquire richer, which fccurc their 

F3 
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happin^f*; in this world a&d in the nejtt ^ The Vanity of 
immortalizing their name, and the promife of eternal 
life, fecure to the monks a fortune, which can no longer 
be enjoyed ; and families are cUfa|ypointed of an inhe¬ 
ritance, whether acquired by honefty or fraud, by le¬ 
gacies which ferve to enrich men who have difeovered 
the ferret of efcaping poverty by devoting themfelves to 
it. riius it is that the order of fentiments, ideas, and 
things^ is fubverted ) and the children of opulent fathers 
are condemned to mifery by the pious rapacioiifnefs of » 
number of voluntary mendicants. The Englifh, the 
Dutch, and the French, lofs their national prejudices by 
travelling 5 the Spaniard carries his along with him 
throughout the w’hole univerfe j and fuch is the inadnefs 
of bequeathing legacies to the church, that the ground 
of all the houfes of Peru belongs to the prielihood, or 
pays them fome fliare of rent. The inflitution of monk- 
ifh orders hath done at Peru, what the law of the Vocuf 
will do, fooner or later, at Conftantinople. Here the 
people bequeath their fortunes to a minaret, in ord< r to 
focurc it to their heirs •, there they depiive an heir of k-, 
by leaving it to a monaflery from the dread of being 
damned. The motives are a little different, but in iher 
end the effed is the fame. In both comitrlts the church 
is the gulf, in which all the riches are abforded \ and ihefe 
Callilians, who were heretofore fo formidable, fhiink- 
before fuperftition, as Ailatie fiaves do in the prefence of 
their defpot. 

Thefe extravagances might induce one to fuppofe thefe 
people totally ftupid y but this would be an injullice. 
Since the beginning of the century, good books- arc* com¬ 
mon enough at Lima j the people are not entirely deiJ. 
titute of knowledge > and we may be a'llowcd to fay, that 
the French navigators, during the war for the fucceffion, 
implanted fome good principles among them. Neve-rthe* 
lefs the ancient habits have loft but little of their force. 
The Spanilh Creole lives conftantly among courtefims, 
or amufes himfclf at home in drinking the herb orf Porra*- 
vuay. He would be afraid to dlminjfh the joys of love hf 
confining it within legitimate bonds His inclination leads 
him to marry in the country behind the church, that i's an 
cxpreflion, which fignifics hving in a ftate of concubinage. 
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In vain do the biftiops anathematize every year, at Eafler^ 
thofe perfons who arc united in thefe illicit bonds. But 
w'hat power have thefe vain terrors againft the impulfe of 
amorous defires, againft cuftom, and efpecially agaiiift tic 
climate, which is continually diiiggling with, and at 
proves vi^lorious over, all the civil and religious laws that 
oppofe its influence ? 

The charms of the Peruvian woman are fuperior to the 
terror which the fpirltual arms of Rome infpire. 'The 
majority of them, efpecially the woman of Lima, have 
eyes fparkling with vivacity, a fair ikiii, a complexion 
that is delicate, animated, full of fprightlinefs and life, 
and a flender and well-formed fhape 5 a foot better turned 
and fmallcr than that of the Spanilh women thcmfelves ; 
thick and black hair, flowing as if by chance, and with¬ 
out ornament, over their neck and fhouldcrs^ which are 
extremtly xvhite. 

Tbeic various naturalgractfs aare heightened by every im¬ 
provement that art can add to them. The clothing of the 
woman ivS raoft fumptuous, and they ufe an unbounded pro- 
fuflon of pearls and diamonds in every kind of drefs in 
which it is pofliblc to introduce them. It is even look¬ 
ed upon as a fort of grandeur and dignity to fuifer thefe 
valuable articles to be miflaid or loll. A woman even 
who hath no titles, and is not emiobled, feldom appears ia 
public w’ithout gold tilTucs, and without jewels. She 
never goes out without being attended by three or four 
flaves, mod of them Mulatto women, in liveries as the 
men are, and adorned with lace as their millrelfes. 

Perfumes are in general ufe at Lima. The women are 
never without amber; they feent their linen and their 
clothes with it, and even their nofegays, as if there were 
fomething wanting to the natural perfume of flowers. 
'I'he amber is undoubtedly an additional allurement to the 
men, and the flowers impart a new attrafHon to the women. 
With thefe they adorn their fleeves, and fometimes their 
hair like (hepherdeiTes. 

The tafte for mufic, which prevails throughout all Peru, 
is converted into a paflion in the capital. The walls re- 
found with nothing but iinging, and concerts of vocal andm- 
^rumental xnufic. Balls are free^uent. The people dance 
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here wiui larprifiiig lightntfs, but tti^ y the grace* 

of the arms, to attend to the agility of the feet, and ef-. 
pecially to the inflexions of the body ^ as images of the 
True emotions of voluptuoufnefs. 

Such are the pleafures which the women, who are all 
drefled rather with elegance than modefty, tafle and dilTufe 
at Lima. But it is particularly in thofc delicious faloons 
wherd they receive company, that they appear feducing. 
There, carlefsly reclined on a couch, which is a foot and 
a half high, and five or fix feet wide, and upon carpets 
and fuperb culhions, they pafs their days in tranquillity 
and in delicious repofe. The men who are admitted to 
their converfation, feat themfelves at fome diftance, unlcfs 
their adorers, from greater intimacy, be permitted to come 
up to the couch, which is, as it tvere, the fanXuary of 
worfiiip and of the idol. Yet thefc goddeffes choofc ra¬ 
ther to be affable llinn haughty ; and, banifliing ceremony, 
they play on the harp and guittar, and fiug and dance 
when they are defired. 

The mi)fl: diftinguiflied citizens find in thofe majorascosy 
or perpetual entails, tranfmitted to them by the firft con¬ 
querors their anceflors, a fufliciency to anfwcr thefe pro- 
fufions: but the landed eftates have not been adequate to 
the expences of a great number even of very ancient fami¬ 
lies. Moil of them have had vecouri’e to trade. An em¬ 
ployment fo worthy of man, and which c.xtcnds at once 
ins aXivity, his knowledge, and his power, hath never ap¬ 
peared to them to derogate from their nobility ; and the 
laws have given a fanXion to a mode of thinking fo ra¬ 
tional and fo ufeful. Their capitals, added to the re¬ 
mittances that are continually fent from the inland coun¬ 
tries, have rendered Lima the centre of all the tranfaXions 
w’hich the provinces of Peru carry on, cither among thera- 
felves, or w'ith Mexicaand Chili, and of the more impor¬ 
tant ones with the mother-country. 

Manner in The flraits of Magellan appeared the 

which the trade only open way to form this lall conncc- 
hetween Pei u tion. The length of the paffage, the ter- 
and Spain was ror infpired by ftormy and almoft uii- 
carried on^ known feas, the fear of exciting the arabi- 
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tion of other nations, the impoflibillty of fintling an 
afylum in cafe of unfortunate accidents, and other con- 
fiderations, perhaps, turned the general views towards 
Panama. 

This town, which had been the gate through which 
an entrance had been gained into Peru, had rifen to great 
profpj^ity, when, in 1670, it %vas pillaged and burnt by 
pirates. It was rebuilt on a more advantageous fpot, at 
the diflancc of four or five miles from the firft, and of 
three leagues from the harbour of Pcrico, which is form¬ 
ed by a great number of iflands, and fufficiently fpaci- 
ous to contain the mojft numerous fleets. It rules over 
the provinces of Panama, the Veraguas, and Darien, 
regions without inhabitants, without culture, and without 
riches, and which were decorated with the great name 
of the kingdom of Terra Firma, at a period when great 
expectations were entertained of their mines, Panama 
hath never furnifhed any thing to trade from its own 
produce, except pearls. 

The pearl filhery is carried on in forty*three iflands 
of the gulf. The greateft part of the inhabitants employ 
fuch of their negroes in it as arc good fwimmers. 'J hefe 
flaves plunge and rcplungc in the fca in fcarch of pearls, 
till this excrcifc hath exhauflcd their ilrength or their 
fpirits* 

Every negro is obliged to deliver a certain number 
of oyllers* Thofc in which there arc no pearls, or in 
which the pearl is not entirely formed, arc not reckon¬ 
ed. What he is able to find beyond the ftipiilateJ ob- 
jljigation is confidered as his indifputable property : he 
may fell it to whom he thinks proper, but commonly he 
cedes it to his mailer at a moderate price. 

Sea monflers, which abound more about the iflands 
where pearls arc found than on the neighbouring coafts, 
render this fifliing dangerous. Some of thefe devour the 
divers in an inflant. The manta fifli, which derives its 
name from its figure, rolls them under its body, and 
fuffjcates them. In order to defend themfclvcs againft 
fuch enemies, every diver is armed with a poniard. 
The moment he perceives any of thofe voracious fifli, he 
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attacks them ivith precaution^ wounds them, and drivea 
them away. Notwithffainding this, there are alwaysfome 
£(hermen deftvoyTed, and a great nomber crippled. 

The pearls of Panama are commonly of a very fine 
water ; fome of them are eren remarkable for their fize 
and figare. Thefe were formerly fold in Europe. Since 
art hath imitated them, and the pafHon for diamonds 
hath entierly fuperfeded or dimimfhed the ufe oithem^ 
they are all carried to Peru. 

This branch of trade hath, however, infinitely lefs 
contributed to give reputation to Panama then the ad¬ 
vantage which it enjoyed of being the fttple of all the 
produftions of the country of the Incas that are def- 
tined for the Old World. Thefe riches, which were 
brought hither by a fmall fleet, were carried, fome on 
mules, others by the river Chagre, to Porto Bello, that is 
fituated on the northern coafl of the iflhmus which £c- 
parates the two feas. 

Though the fituation of this town had been furveyed 
and approved by Columbus in 1592, it was not built till 
1584, from the ruins of Nombre de Dios. It is di^ofed 
ill the form of a crefeent, on the declivity of a mountain 
which furrounds the harbour. This celebrated harbour, 
which was formerly very well defended by forts, which 
Admiral Vernon dcflroycd in 1740, feems to afford an 
entrance fix hundred t(^s broad ^ but it is ffraitened 
by rocks that arc near the furface of the water; that it is 
reduced to a very narrow canal. Vcffcls can only be towed 
into it, becaufe they always expericiKe either contrary 
winds or a great calm. Here they enjoy pcrfefl fccurity. 

The intemperature of the climate of Porto Bello is fo 
notorious, that it hath been named the grave of the 
Spaniards. It hath been more than once neceffary to 
leave fhips here, becaufe all their crews had perifhed. 
The inhabitants themfelves do not live long, and have all 
a vitiated conflitution. It is rather a diigrace to refide 
here. Some Negroes and Mulaltoes only are to be met 
with, with a fmall number of white peopk, fixed by the 
pofts they hold under government. The garrifbn itfelf, 
though only confifting of a hundred and fifty men, doth 
not continue here more than three months at one time, 
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Till begianin;^ of the present century no woman 
dared to lie>in here : fke would have deemed it devot¬ 
ing both her child and herfelf to certain death. 1 he 
plants that are tranfplantcd into this fatal region, where 
the heat, the molfhare, and the vapours are cxccffivc and 
continual, have never profpered. It is an eftablifhed 
opinion, that the domeific animals of Europe, which 
have prodigioufly multiplied in all the parts of the New 
World, lofc their fruitfulncfs on coming to Porto Bello j 
and, if we may judge by the few that are now there, 
notwithftanding the abundance of pafturcs, wx might be 
induced to believe that this opinion is not ill founded. 

The badneis of the climate prevented not Porto Bello 
from becoming at firft the centre of the moit extenhve 
commerce that ever cxifted. While the riches of the 
New World arrived there, to be exchanged for the pro- 
duftlons of tire Old, the vcffels that failed from \^pain, 
known by the name of galleons, came hither, laden 
with all the articles of necefiity, convenience, and luxury, 
which could tempt the proprietors of the mines. 

The deputies for tranfading this commerce, on both 
fides, regulated on-board the admiral^s Ihip the price of 
goods, under the infpedion of the commander of the 
iquadron and of the governor of Panama. The eifimate 
was not adjufted by the intrinfic value of each article, 
but by its Icarcity or plenty. The ability of the agents 
coniifted in forming their combinations fo judiciouHv, 
that the cargo imported from Europe (bould abforb all 
the trcafurcs that were come from Peru. It was regard¬ 
ed as a bad market, when there were found goodb ne- 
gleded for want of money, or money not laid out foi 
w^ant of goods. In this cafe only, the bpaniOi merchants 
were allowed to go and complete the fale of their »ner. 
chandise in the South feas, and the Peruvian merchanti 
were permitted to make remittances to the mother* 
country for their purchafes. 

As foon as the prices were fettled, the traffic commen¬ 
ced. I'his was neither tedious nor difficult) it wa. 
carried on with the utraoft franknefs. Ev.cry thing waj 
tranfadcJ with fo much honelly, that they never opcncc 
their cheBs of piaAres, nor proved the contents of thei 
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bales. This reciprocal confidence was never deceived. 
There were found, more than once, facks of gold mixed 
among facks of filver, and articles which were not en¬ 
tered on the invoice. Thefe miftakes were reflified 
before the departure of the (hips, or on their return, 
'rhere only happened, in 1654, event which might 
have interrupted this confidence. It was found in 
£urope, that all the piaflres that were received at the 
lafl fair had a fifth of alloy. The lofs w^as borne by the 
Spanilh merchants j but, as the coiners of Lima w’erc 
known to be the authors of this fraud, the reputation of 
the Peruvian merchants incurred no difgrace. 

The fair, the duration of which, an account of the 
noxious qualities of the air, was limited to forty days, was 
regularly holden. It is clear from the a 61 s of 1595, 
that the galleons muft have been difpatched from Spain 
every year, or at the lateft every eighteen months; and 
the twelve fleets that failed from the fourth of Auguft 
1628, to the third of June 1635, prove that this rule 
was ftridlly obferved. They returned after a voyage of 
eleven, ten, and fometimes even eight months, laden 
with immenfe riches, in gold, filver, and merchandize. 

This profperity continued without interruption to the 
middle of the feventeenth century. After the lofs of 
Jamaica, a confiderable contraband trade took place, 
which till that time had been trifling. '1 he facking of 
Panama in *670, by John Morgan, the Englifh pirate, 
was attended with (lili more diilrcfsful confequences. 
Peru, which fent its (lock beforehand into this city, now 
no longer tranfmitted it till after the arrival of the gal¬ 
leons at Carthagena. This alteration occafioned delays 
and uncertainties. The fairs were not much frequented, 
and fmuggling increafed. 

The elevation of a French prince to the throne of 
Charles V excited a general war ; and, at the very com¬ 
mencement of hoftilitics, the galleons were burnt in the 
port of Vigo, where the impoflibility of gaining Cadiz 
had obliged them to take refuge. The communication 
of Spain with Porto Bello was then totally interrupted; 
and the South fca had more than ever direft and regular 
connexions with foreign potyers, 
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The peace of Utrecht did not put an end to the mif- 
chief. The unfortunate fituation of circumftanccs, made 
it impoflible for the court of ^'^adrid to difpenfe with 
granting exclufivcly to an Englifli company the privilege 
of providing Peru with flaves. They were even obliged 
to grant to this encroaching company the right of fending 
to each fair a veflel, laden with the different merchan¬ 
dize that the country confumed. This vcffel, which ought 
not to have been of more that five hundred tons burden, 
always carried more than a thoufand. It was neither 
furniChed with water nor provifions. Four or five veffcls, 
which followed it, fupplied its wants; and frequently fub- 
flituted new goods in the place of fuch as had been fold. 
The galleons, ruined by this competition, were ftill more 
completely fo by the fraudulent tranfa^lions carried on in 
all the ports to which the negroes were conveyed. At 
laft, after the expedition of 1737, it was impoflible to fup- 
port this commerce any longer j and a flop was put to thofe 
famous fairs, envyed by all nations, though they ought 
to have been regarded as the common trealure of all peo* 
pie. 

From this period Panama and Porto Bello have aflo- 
nifhingly declined. Thefe two towns now only ferve to 
carry on a few branches of a languid trade. Affairs of 
greater importance have been turned into another channel. 

It is well known that Magellan dlf- The Spaniards 
covered, in 1520, at the fouihcrn ex- have substituted 
tremlty of America, the famous ftrait the route 
which bears his name. His faw there, through the 
and they have been frequently feen lince, i traits of Ma» 
men who were about a foot higher gellan and by 
than Europeans. Other navigators have Cape Horn to 
only feen in the fame latitudes men of that of Fana^ 
an ordinary llaturc. During the courfe tna 
of two centuries, navigators have mutu¬ 
ally accufed each other of ignorance, prejudice, and im- 
pollure. At length fome voyagers have been fortunate 
enough to meet with ho<des a common fize, andoiht^rs 
of a more elevated flatuie 5 ana ll.cv have concluded 
from this dccilivc event, that the perfons who had gone 
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before them h»d been right in whet they efiirmed, end 
wrong in what they denied. Then only it occurred, 
that there were no fixed inhabitants in thcfe uncultivated 
regions ; that the people camo there from countries more 
or lefs diftant •y and that it waa probable that the favages 
of one diftrid were taller than thofe of another. This 
conjefturc hath been fupported by natural philofophy. It 
can never indeed be reaibnably imagined, that nature 
deviates more from her principles, in producing thofe per- 
fons whom we choofe to call giants, than in giving birtl^ 
to thofe we call dwarfs. 

There arc giants and dwarfs in all countries. There 
are giants, dwarfs, and men of a common fize, born of 
the lame father and the fame mother. There are giants 
and dwarfs in every fpecies of animals, trees, fruits, and 
plants ‘y and whatever fyftem of generation we may adopt, 
we have no greater reafon to be aftonilhed at the differ* 
ence of feature between men of the fame family, or of 
different families, than to fee fruits of a different lize 
upon a neighbouring tree, or upon the fame. The man 
who (hall explain one of thefe phenomena will explain 
them all. 

The ftrait of Magellan is one hundred and fourteen 
leagues long, and in fomc places lefs than a league in 
breadth. It feparates the land of the Patagonians from 
the Terra del Fuego, which, it is prefumed, were for¬ 
merly one and the fame continent. I’he conformity of 
their barren coafts, of their ro^^h climate, of their mon* 
ftrous rocks, of their inacceffiblc mountains, of their 
eternal fnows, of their favage inhabitants \ every circum* 
feance, in a word, tends to fuggefe the idea, that this 
large channel of navigation is the effed of one of thofe 
natural revolutions which lb often change the face of 
the globe. 

Fhough it was for a long time the only paffage known 
into the South fea, the dangers incurred there caufed it 
almofe to be forgotten. The boldnefs of Drake, the 
celebrated navigator, who failed by this track to ravage 
the coafes of Peru, determined the Spaniards, in 1582, 
to form a confidcrablc fcttlexncnt there, deftined to pre- 
ftrve this rich part of the New World from invafiont 
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This new colony perilhcd almoft entirely for want of 
provifions, 

Pedro Sarmiento, who was charged with this impor¬ 
tant enterprife, fet out from Europe in 1581, with twen-^ 
ty-three fhips, and three thoufand five hundred men» 
The expedition was thwarted by fo many repeated cala¬ 
mities, that the admiral arrived the following year at 
the ftrait with only four hundred men, thirty womexiy 
and proviiions for feven or eight months. The deplor¬ 
able remains of fo fine a colony were fettled at Phillipc- 
ville, in a fafe, commodious, and fpacious bay. But the 
misfortunes that had fo cruelly attacked the Spaniards in 
their paiTage, obftinately purfued them at the end of their 
voyage. No fuccour was lent to them j the country fur- 
rnihed them no fubfiftence, and they perifhed with mifery. 
Of the four-and-twenty wretches who had efcaped this ter« 
riblc calamity, three-and-twenty, whofc fate hath always 
remained unknown, embarked for the river Plata. Fer¬ 
nando Gomez, the only one that remained, was takca 
up in 1587, by the Englifh pirate Cavendiih, who gave 
to the place where he had found him the name of Port 
Famine. 

The lofs of this colony was not, however, attended 
with fuch confequences as had been apprehended. The 
Hraits of Magellan foon ceafed to be the road of theie 
pirates, who were urged by their mercenary views to 
vifit thefe remote regions. In 1616, fome Dutch navi¬ 
gators having doubled Cape Horn, this became after¬ 
wards the road which the enemies of Spain followed, 
who defigned to pafs into the South fea. It was ftill 
more frequented by French veffels, during the war which 
caui^d fuch confufion in Europe at the beginning of the 
prefent century. The impofTibillity which Philip 
felt of furnifiiing his colonies himfclf with provifiona 
emboldened the lubje^s of his grandfather to go to Peru 
The want of every thing, which the inhabitants then ex 
pericnced, made the ! rench to be received with joy 
and at firfi they got a profit of eight hundred cent 
'i'hc merchants of Saint Malo, who bud i’cizcd upon thi 
commerce, did not acquire riches for themfelves alone 
In 1709, they delivered them up to their country, whici 
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was exhauftcd by the inclemency of the feafons, by re¬ 
peated defeats, and by an ignorant and aibitrary admi- 
niftration. A navigation which allowed of fuch noble 
facrificcj, foon excited an emulation that was too univer- 
fal. The competition became fo confiderable, and the 
goods fell into fuch dlfrepute, that it was impolTible to 
fell them j and fcvcral privateers burnt them, that they 
might not be obliged to carry them back into their coun¬ 
try. The equilibrium was not long in re-cllablifhing 
itfelfj and thefe foreign traders made advantages that 
were confiderable, w'hen the court of Madrid, in 1718, 
took effeftual meafures to remove them from thefe lati¬ 
tudes, which they bad but too long frequented. 

It was not, however, till 1740, that the Spaniards be¬ 
gan themfelves to double Cape Horn. They employed 
(hips and pilots from Saint Malo in their firll voyages ; 
but a little experience foon enabled them to go without 
thefe foreign afliftances \ and thefe ftormy Teas foon grew 
more familiar to their navigators, than they had ever been 
to their mailers in this career, 

h Peru as rich Till then, the high opinion that had 
as it was for- been always entertained, and for a long 

merly ? time wdth reafon, of the riches of Peru, 

had been kept up. The court of Spain 
accufed the fmuggling trade of having turned afide the 
greateft part of them 5 and they flattered themfelves that 
the new fyftem they adopted would bring them back into 
their ports in as great abundance as at the moil diflant 
periods. A demoniliation, to which it was impoflible not 
to accede, convinced the moil incredulous perfons, that the 
mines of this part of the. New World were no longer what 
they had been, and that the void they had left had not 
been filled up by any other objects. 

From 1748 to J753, Lima received from Spain, for 
all Peru, ten ihips, wdiich brought back every year 
30,764.617 Uvrts [1,2 1,8591. 8d.] I hisfum w^as com¬ 
peted of 4.594,192 livves [191,404! 13s. 6d,] in gold j 
of 2o.t>75,657 iivres [861,402!. 7s. 6d.] in filver; and 
of ^*496,768 Iivres [229,032!, los.] in various produc¬ 
tions. 
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Thefe produdions were thirty-one thoufand quintals 
of cacao, which were fold in Europe for 3,240,000 livres 
f 135,000!.] Six hundred quintals of bark, which were 
fold for 207,360 livres [8640I.] Four hundred and 
feventy quintals of Vicuna wool, which W'ere fold for 
324,000 livres [13,500!.] Ten thoufand eight hundred 
and fifty quintal of copper, which W’ere fold for 810,198 
livres [33,792!.] Ten thoufand fix hundred quintals of 
tin, which were fold for 915,300 livers [38,137!. 10s.] 

Of the gold and filver, 1,620,000 livres [67,500!.] 
belonged to the government ; 19,422,671 livers [809,277!. 
19s. 2d.] to trade ; and 4,225,178 livres [176,049!. 
IS. 8d.] to the clergy, and the civil and military officers. 

Of the merchandize, there were 1,381,569 livres 
[57,5651. 7s. 6d.] for the crown 5 and 4,115,199 livres 
[171,4661. 12s. 6d.] for the merchants. 

'I'ime hath produced fome little change in affairs, but 
the improvement is not confidcrablc. 


BOOK Vlir. 

Conquest of Chili and Paraguay by the Spaniards, jdccount 
of the Events that have accompanied and followed the 
Invasion of these Countries, Principles on which Spain 
regulates her Colonies, 

Reason and equity both allow the Have the Euro* 
foundation of colonies \ but they point peans had a 
out the principles from which we ought right to found 
not to deviate in eilablifhing them. colonies in the 

Any number of men, however confi- New Worlds 
dcrable, coming into a foreign and un¬ 
known country, are to be coiificlered only as one fingle 
man. Strength incrcafes with numbeis, but the right is 
Hill the fame. If one or two hundred men can fay, this 
country belong f to uSy one man may fay the fame. 

The country is cither defert, or partly defert 5 and part¬ 
ly peopled, or it is entirely peopled. 
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If it be entirely peopled, I have no right to cb in any 
thing but hofpkality, and the afTi^lance which one man 
owes to another. If I iliould be expofed to periih with 
cold or hunger upon any Akorc^ I ihall make ufe of my 
weapon, 1 Ihall take what 1 w'ant by force, and 1 fliall 
kill any one who relifts me. But when I have obtained 
an afylum, fire and water, bread and fait, the people have 
fulfilled their obligations towards me. If I require more, 
I become a thief and an affaffin. I have been, however, 
fuffered to remain among them, and have made myfelf 
acquainted with their laws and manners. They fuit my 
inclinations, and I am defirous of fettling in the country. 
If the people conlent, it is a favour they do me j if they 
refiife, I have no right to be offended. The Chinefe are, 
perhaps, bad politicians, when they ftiut the gates of their 
empire againft us •, but they are not unjull. Their coun** 
try is fulfeciently populous, and we are guefts of too dan¬ 
gerous a nature. 

If the country be partly defert and partly occupied, the 
deferted part belongs to me j for I may take poftVlTion of 
it by my labour. The former inhabitant would be bar* 
barous, if be came fuddcnly to overthrow my hut, deftroy 
my plantations, and ^lilhgc my fields. I may repel his 
irruption by force. I may extend my domain to the con¬ 
fines of his. The forefts, the rivers, and the lliores of the 
fea, are common to us both, unlefs the exclufive ufe of 
them Ihould be neceffary to his fubfiftence. All he can 
require of me further, is, that I fhould be a peaceable 
neighbour, and that my eftablilhment Ihould have no 
threatening afpcfl to him. Every nation is authorifed to 
provide for its future and prefent fafety. If i make a 
formidable inclofure, if I collc^I arms, if I raifc fortifica¬ 
tions, its deputies will be wife, if they come to tell me, 
Art thou our friend or our enemy ? If a friend, what is 
the ufe of all tliefe warlike preparations ? If an enemy, 
you will give us leave to deftroy them y and the nation 
will afl prudently, if at tit© inftant they get rid of their 
well-founded apprehenfions. With much greater reafbn 
may they expel and exterminate me, without offence to 
the laws of humanity, and juftice, if I feize upon their 
wives, their children, or ibur property ) if X mrii^e any 
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attempts againll their civil liberty \ if I reftrain them in 
their religious opimons > if I pretend to give them laws ; 
and if < wifh to enflave them. I then become one wild 
beall more in their neighbourhood > and they owe me no 
more pity than they would a tiger. If 1 have provilions 
which they want, and if they have fome that arc ufeful 
to me, 1 may propofc exchanges, Wc arc both of us at 
liberty to fet what price we choofe on what belongs to us, 
A needle is of more real value to a people reduced to the 
neceflity of ft wing the ikins of the bcafts which cover 
them with the bone of a fiih, than their filver can be to 
me. A fabre, or a hatchet, will be of infinite lvalue to 
him who fupplies the place of thefc inflrumcnts with cut¬ 
ting ft ones, fixed in a piece of wood hardened in the fire. 
Bfcftdes, I have crolTcd the fcas to bring thefe ufeful arti¬ 
cles 5 and I ftiall crofs them again to carry back into my 
country the things I have taken in exchange. The ex- 
penccs of the voyage, the averages, and the dangers, muft 
therefore enter into the calculation. If I laugh within 
iwyfclf at the abftjrdity of the man who gives me up bis 
gold for iron, he::, in his turn, laughs at me, who give kini 
up my iron, all the ufefulucfs of which he knows, for his 
gold, which is of no fervice to him. We are both mu¬ 
tually impofed upon, or rather, indeed, there is no impo- 
fition on one fide or the other. Exchanges ought to be 
perfedfly free. If 1 want to lake away by force what is 
demed ny«, or to compel by violence the acceptance of 
what is rejeded, they have a legal right to confine me, 
or to drive me away. If I leiic upon the foreign com¬ 
modity without offering the price for it, or if 1 carry it 
aw ay clsmdeftincly, 1 am a thief, who may be kilkd with¬ 
out fcruple. 

A defert and uninhabited country is the only one wre 
can appropriate to ourfelvcs. I'he firft difeovery, being 
W'ell afoertainied, was a legitinaate taking of poffellion. 

From thefe principles, w^hich appear to me founded in 
truth, let the European nations judge of thcmfelves, and 
give tliemlelvcs what name they deferve. Their na¬ 
vigators arrive in a part of the New World which is not 
occupied by any of the people belonging to the old, and 
they immediately bury in the ground a fmall plate of 
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metal upon which they have engraved thefe w’ords ; this 
DISTRICT BELONGS TO US And why does it belong to you ? 
Arc you not as unjuft and asfooliih asfavages, who being 
thrown by chance upon your coafts, ftiould W’rite upon the 
fand of your fliore, or upon the bark of yonr trees : this 
COUNTRY BFXONGS TO US ? You liavc no right ever the in- 
fenfiule and brute part of the creation, over the foil where 
you land ; and yet you arrogate one over man, who is 
your fellow-creature. Inftead of acknowledging in this 
man a brother, you confider him only as a (lave or beaft 
of burden. O my fellow citizens ! you think and you 
aft in this manner, although you have notions of juftice, 
a fyftem of moiality, a holy religion, and one common 
Parent with thofe whom you treat fo tyrannically. 'Phis 
reproach ftiould be addreffed more particulaily to the 
Spaniards \ and it w ill unfortunately be ftill more juftlfied’ 
by the enormities they have committed in the country of 

Chili. 

First irruptions Tins region, fuch as it is pofTcfled by 
of the Spaniards the Spaniards, hath one common breadth 
into Lhili, of thirty leagues between the fea and the 

Cordeleirias, and nine hundred leagues 
of coaft, from the great defert of Atacamas, which fe- 
parates it from Peru, to the illands of Chiloe, which divide 
it from the country of the Patagonians. 

The Incas had prevailed upon part of the inhabitants 
of this vaft region to fubmit to their ivife laws, and in¬ 
tended to fubdue the whole, bad they not met with in- 
fuperablc difficulties. 

This important projeft was refumed by the Spaniards, as 
foon as they had conquered the principal provinces of 
Peru. In the beginning of 1535, Almagro fet out from 
Cufeo wdth five hundred and feventy Kuropeans, and 
fifteen thoufand Peruvians. He traverfed at firft the 
country of Carcas, to which the mines of Potoft have 
fince given fo much celebrity. To go from this country 
to Chili, there were but two w’ays known, and they were 
both confidered as inprafticablc. Phe firft prefented along 
the borders of the fea nothing but burning fands, without 
water and without fubfiftencc. To purfue the fecond, it 
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5 vas neceffary to crofs very flecp mountains of a prodigious 
height, and covered with friows as old as the creation, 
Thefe difficulties did not difeourage the general \ and 
he determined upon the laft of thefe, for no other reafon 
than becaufc it was the (hortcfl. His ambition was the 
deftrii^lion of one hundred and fifty Spaniards, and ten 
thoufand Indians: but at length he accompliffied his de- 
lign, and was received with the greateft marks of fub- 
xniffion by the nations that had been formerly under the 
dominion of the empire that had juft been fubverted. 
'J'he terror of his arms would, probably, have procured 
him greater advantages, had not fomc concerns of a pri¬ 
vate nature brought him back to the centre of the em¬ 
pire. His little army refufed to repafs the Cordeleirias: 
and he was obliged to bring it back by the way he had 
fuft neglefted. It accidentally met with fo many for. 
tunate circumftances, that it fuftered much lefs than had 
-been expe^cd. I'his good fuccefs enlarged the views 
X)f Almagro, and precipitated him, perhaps, into thofe en- 
Jterprifes which occafioned his fatal end. 

The Spaniards appeared again in Chili in 1541. Val¬ 
divia, their leader, entered it without the leaft oppofition. 
'i'he nations that inhabited It w^ere no fooner recovered 
irom the aftoniftimeiit w’ith which they had been feized 
at the view of the European arms and difeipliue, than 
they wiflied to regain their independence. The war con¬ 
tinued inceffantly for ten years. If fome diftri 61 s, dif- 
couraged by repeated Ioffes, refiftved at laft to fubmit,*. 
many of them obftinately peififtcd in the defence of their 
liberty, though they were L'cncrally defeated. 

An Indian captain, wbofe age and infirmities confined 
him to his hut, was continually told of thefe misfortunes. 
The grief of feeing his peo|)lc always beaten by a hand¬ 
ful of ftrangers, infpired him with courage. He formed 
thirteen companies of a thoufand men each, arranged 
them in file, and led them againft the enemy. If the firft 
company was routed, it was not to fall back upon the next, 
but to rally, and be fupported by it. This order, wdiich 
was ftriftly obeyed, difconccrted the Spaniards. I'hey 
forced tarough all the companies one after another, with- 
out gaining any material advantage. As both the men 
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»nd horfcs wanted reft, Valdivia retreated towards a defile, 
where he judged he could eaiily defend hitnfelf; but tlie 
Indians did not allow him time fudicient to fecure his re¬ 
treat thither. Their rear marched through bye-ways, 
and took poiTenion of the deiile ; while their vanguard fol¬ 
lowed him with fo much precaution, that he wasfurround- 
ed and maflacred, together with his hundred and fifty men. 
It is faid, that the i'avages poured melted gold, down his 
throat, exclaiming with exultation, g/ui thyself with that 
metal thou art so fond of I’hcy availed themfelves of 
this vi&ory, to burn and deftroy many of the European 
fettlements, which would all have ftiared the fame fate, 
had not the Spaniards been timely affiiled by fome con- 
ftderable reinforcements from Peru, which enabled them 
to defend their remaining pofts, and to recover thofe they 
had loft. 

The S/Htniards These fatal hoftilitics have been re- 
have been obli* newed, in proportion as the ufurpers 
ged to be con- have wiftied to extend their empire, and 
tinually engaged frequently even when they did not en- 
in hostilities in tertain this ambitious defign. I'he en- 
Chili, Manner gagements have been very bloody, and 
in which their have fcarcc ever been interrupted, ex- 
enemies make cept by truces of more or lefs duration. 
war. Since the year 1771, however, tranquil¬ 

lity hath not been difturbed. 

The people of Arauco are the moft common, the moft 
intrepid, and the moil irreconcilable enemies the Span¬ 
iards have in tliefe regions. They are often joined by 
the inhabitants of Tucapel, and of the river Biobio, and 
by thofe who extend towards the Cordeleirias, As their 
manners bear a greater rcfcmblancc to thofe of the lava¬ 
ges of North America, than to thofe of the Peruvians, 
their neighbours, the confederacies they make are always 
formidable. 

When they go to war, they carry nothing with them, 
and want neither tents nor baggage. The fame trees 
from which they gather their food, fupply them with 
lances and darts. As they are fure of finding in one place 
what they had ia another, they willingly refign any coua- 
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try which they arc unable to defeud. All places are 
equally indifferent to them. Their troops, free from all 
encumbrance of proviffons and ammunition, march with 
furprifing agility. 'I'hey expofe their lives like men who 
fet little value on them \ and, if they lofe the field of 
battle, they arc not at a lofs for magazines and encamp¬ 
ments wherever there is ground covered with fruits. 

Thcfc are the only people of the New World who 
have ventured to try their ftrength with the Spaniards in 
the open field, and who have thought of the ule of the 
fling to launch the ffroke of death from afar againff the 
enemy. They are fo bold, that they will attacK the bell 
fortified polls. They fometimes fucceed in thefe violent 
attacks, becaufe they are continually receiving fuccours, 
which prevent them from being fenfiblc of their Ioffes. 
If thefe be fo confiderable as to oblige them to defifl, they 
retire to the diflance of a few leagues 5 and five or fix 
days after, they direct their attacks to another poll. 
Thefe barbarians never think themfelves beaten, unlcfs 
they be furrounded. If they can reach a place of diffi¬ 
cult accefs, they think themfelves conquerors. The 
head of a Spaniard, which they carry off in triumph, com¬ 
forts them for the lof« of a hundred Indians* 

Sometimes hoililities are forefeen for a confiderable 
time before, and are concerted with prudence. Very 
frequently a drunken fellow wantonly calls to arms \ the 
alarm is inflantly fpread, a chief is chofen, and war is 
determined. A certain night is immediately fixed upon, 
in the dead of which, the time they always choofe for 
the commencement of hoflilities, they fall upon the next 
village where there are Spaniards, and from thence pro¬ 
ceed to others. They murder all the inhabitants, except 
the white women, whom they always take to themfelves. 
This is the orgin of the many white and fair Indians 
that are to be met wnth. 

As thefe Americans carry on war without expence or 
inconvenience, they have nothing to apprehend from its 
continuance ; and it is a conflant rule with them never 
to fue for peace. The pride of Spain mufl always conde- 
feend to make tlie firfl overtures. When thefe arc fa¬ 
vourably received} a coufercuce is holden. The governor 
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of Chili and the Indian general, attended by the moft 
dhlinguifhed captains on both iides, fettle the terms of 
accommodation, at the convivial meeting. Thefe meet¬ 
ings were formerly holden on the frontiers \ but the two 
laft were in the capital of the colony. The favages 
have even been prevailed updn to keep conftantly fome 
deputies there, who are commiflioned to maintain har¬ 
mony between the two nations. 

Settlements for- Notwithstanding the violence and 

medhy the obftinacy of fo many engagments, fcveral 

niards at Chili, good fettlements have been formed at 
Chili, chiefly on the borders of the ocean; 

Coquimbo, or La Serena, a town built in 1544, at the 
diftance of five or fix hundred toifes from the lea, to con¬ 
tain the Indains, and to fecure the communication between 
Chili and Peru, was never a place of importance. It be¬ 
came ftill lefs confiderablc after having been pillaged and 
burnt by pirates. Notwithftanding the fertility of its 
territory, and although plentiful mines of the fincll copper 
have been difeovered in its neighbourhood, it hath never 
entirely got the better of this misfortune. 

Valparaifo was at firfi nothing more than a colleifllon 
of huts, dcftlncd to receive the merchandize coming fiom 
Peru, and the provifions that were to be fent there. By 
degrees the factors of this trade, which belonged entirely 
to the merchants of the capital, fiicccedcd in appropriating 
it to themfclves. Then this wretched hamlet, though iu 
a very difagreeable fituation, became a flourilliing city. 
Its harbour runs a league into the land. The bottom 
of it is a tenacious and firm kind of mud. At the dif¬ 
tance of a thoufand toifes from the Ihore, there arc from 
thirty-fix to forty fathoms of water, and from fifteen to 
fix teen quite clofe to the (horc. In the months of April 
and May, the north winds would expofe the iLips to fome 
danger if care were not taken to fallen their anchors 
flrongly. '1 he advantage which this port hath of being 
the neareft to the belt plantations, and to Saint Yago, 
may relieve it from the apprehenfion of icing its profperily 
diminllh. 

in *55*^; the town of Conception wa^ built on an 
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uneven and Tandy foil, a little ralfcd, upon the borders of 
a bay which is near four leagues in circumference, and 
which hath three ports, one* of which only is fafe. The 
town was at fiill the capital of the colony : but the neigh¬ 
bouring Indians To frequently made thcmfelves mailers oi 
it, that, in 1574, It was thought proper to deprive it of 
this ufcful and honourable dillinftion. Jn 1603, it was 
again deiiroyed by an implacable enemy. Since that 
period, it hath received very conliderable damages from 
leveral earthquakes. Such, however, is the excellence 
of its territory, that it ftlll retains fome degree of fplcnd- 
our. 

At the diftance of ftventy-five leagues from Concep¬ 
tion illand, and ilill on the borders of the Pacific ocean, 
Hands Valdivia, a town more important than it is populous. 
Its harbour and fortrefs, which are confidered as the key- 
of the South fca, were for a long time under the imme¬ 
diate infpe^lion of the viceroys of Peru. It was at length 
found that this was too diftant a fupcrintendencc \ and 
the place was incorporated with the governinent of the 
province. 

No one had yet thought of the illands of Chiloc. The 
good fortune which the Jefuits had had, of collc^ling and 
civilizing a great number of favages in the chief of them, 
which is fifty leagues long, and Teven or eight broad, ex¬ 
cited a defire of ll-ttling in them. In tljc cciilrc are tlic 
converted Indians. On the eaftern coail a fortification, 
named Chacao, hath been built, wlicre the gairifon uectl- 
fary for its defence is maintained. 

In the inland part of the country is Saint Yago, hafllly 
built in 1541, deltroycd in 1730 by ah earthquake, and 
immediately after rebuilt, in a llyle fo pleafant, and wiih 
fuch conveniences, as arc very rarely found in the New 
World. The houfes, indeed, are low, and conllru^fcd 
with bricks liardcncd in the fun : but they arc all white 
on the outfidv*, all painted within. They have all large 
gardens, and arc refrcfhcd with running ftreams. This 
city reckons forty thoiifand inhabitants ; and the number 
would be Hill greater, were it n )t for nine convents of 
monks, and feven of nuns, whigli have been crcdled there 
by fuperftition. 

VoL 
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Among the number of unfortunate aufpices under which 
the dilcovery of the New World was made, we miift not 
forget the importance which the prevailing fpirit of fu- 
perftition then gave to the monks *, an importance which 
in fome countries hath lince been conllderably diminUhed ; 
which feems to druggie powerfully a,gainil the progrefs of 
Icience in others *, which dill prevails with imperious fway 
in thofe pofledions that are didaut from Spaip, and which 
would yet leave traces us permanent as they are fatal, it 
even they w^ere from thw moment counterafted by all the 
authority of the mlniftry. 

S.iint Yago is the capital of the date and the feat 
empire. 'I'hc commandant there is fubordinate to the 
viceroy of Peru in all matters relating to the government, 
to the finances, and to war: but he is independent of him 
a.', chief adnainldrutpr of juftice, and prefident of the royal 
audience. Eleven corregidor^, didributed in the pro¬ 
vince, are charged, under bis orders, with the details of 
adminldration. 

A population of four or five hundred thoufand perfons 
liath fucefdvely been formed in this didridl. I'hcre arc 
but few here of thofe unfortunate daves that Africa fup- 
plies *, and mod of them are devoted to domedic fervice. 
The defeendants of the firfi favages, who were fubdued 
A\itli fo much didiculty by a fet of ferocious adventurers, 
have ciibcr talcen refuge among inacccdiblc mountains, or 
are confounded with their conquerors. All the colonifts 
arc confidcred and treated as Spaniard*?. The pride of 
this defeent hatli not infpired them with that invincible 
avetfion for ufeful labour, which is fo univeifal in their 
nation. Mod of thefe healthy, adive, aud robud men 
live upon feparate plantations, and cultivate, with their 
own hands, a territory of greater or Icf^ extent. 

Ter til of Tiii5^y are encouraged in thefe com^ 

Chilly and its mend able labours, by a Iky always pure, 

present state, and always ferene \ by a climate thp mod 
agreeably terpperate of any in the two 
^tcmifpheres; and dill more by a foil, the fertility of 
which adoniihes all travellers. Upon this fortunate land, 
the crops of the vine, of corn, and of the oliv^, altliough 
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little care hath been taken in the cultivation, are four times 
as much as thofe we obtain in Europe, with all our induf- 
try and with allourfkill. None of the fruits of the earth 
have degenerated. Several of our animals have improved, 
and the horfes, in particular, have acquired a fpced and a 
fpirlt, which thofe of Andalufia, from which they defcend^ 
never had. Nature hath carried her favours ftill farther, 
in beftowingupon this region an excellent kind of copper, 
which is employed, with advantage, in the Old and in the 
New World. Gold is likewise found here. 

Before the year 1750, the treafury had not received in 
any year, for its twentieth of this precious metal, more 
than 50,220 livrcs [2092I. los.] At this period a mint 
was eftabliihed in the colony ; and -this innoiration was 
attended with favourable confcquences. In 1771, the 
royal duties amounted to 200,032 livres 4 fols [8334I. 
13s. 6d.] *, and it mull have increafed confiderably lince. 
'J'he alcavala, and the cuftoms, did not produce more 
than 324,000 livrcs [13.5001.] and they now bring in 
1,080,000 livves [45,0001.] I hefe feveral branches of 
revenue are increafed fince 1753, by the exclufivc fale of 
tobacco. 

Accordingly, Chili is no longer obliged to draw any 
tiling from the coffers of Peru for its public expences. 
The moll: conlitlerable of thefe is the maintenance of the 
troops. Itaraountsto 490,1 25 livres 12 fols [20,421!. i8s.] 
for the pay of a thoui'and infantry, of two hundred and 
forty horfe, and of two companies of well-affe 61 ed In¬ 
dians ‘y which, fince 1754, form the cffablifhment of the 
country, f'.xclufive of thefe forces, which are diftributed 
in the iflands Juan Fernandez, and of Chiloe, and in the 
ports of La Conception, and of Val Paraifo, upon the 
frontiers of tlie Andes, there is in Valdivia a particular 
garrifon of feven hundred and forty-lix foldiers, the main¬ 
tenance of which cofts 655,473 livres 12 fols [27,311!. 
8s.] Thefe means of defence would be fupported, if ne- 
celTary, by a very numerous militia. Perhaps, the iu- 
fantry^f thefe forces w’ould make but little refiftance, 
notwithflanding the pains that have been lately taken to 
cxercifc them ; but fome exertions might reaibnabiy be 
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expelled from the bell liorfemen there are, perhaps, o» 
the globe, 

*Trade of Chili Chili hath always had commerciaf 
*with the sava- conne6lions with the neighbouring In- 
ges^ with Peru, dians on its frontiers, with Peru, and 
and with Para- with Paraguay. 

guay. The favages Tapply it chiefly with the 

pancho. 1 his is a woollen ftulF, foine- 
times white, and generally blue, about three ells long, 
and two in breadth- The head is pafled through a hole 
made in the middle, and it falls down on all the parts of the 
body- Except on occaflons of fomc ceremonies that 
are very iinfrequent, the men and women, the common 
people, and perfons of a more elevated rank, ufc no other 
clothing. It cofts from thirty to one thoufand livres 
[ from il. 5s. to 41I. 13s. 4d.] according to the degree of 
its finenefs, and efpccially according to the borders, more 
or lefs elegant, and more or lefs rich, that arc added to 
it. 'I'lieie people receive in exchange fmall looking- 
glafles, toys, and fome other articles of little value. 
Whatever may be their paflion for thefe trifles, when 
they are difplayed before them, they would never go 
out of their forefts and fields in /earch of them j it is 
therefore always neccJTary that they Ihould be parried to 
them. I'he merchant who wiflres to undertake this 
little trade, applies in the firft inftance to the heads of 
the families, who are the foie depofitaries of the public 
authority. When he hath obtained permifllon to fell, he 
goes through the hal>itatIons, and gives his merchandize 
indifcriminately to all the perfons who aik for it. Hav¬ 
ing finiflied this bufinefs, he gives notice of his departure, 
and every one who hath purchafed any thing of him, brings, 
without delay, to the village where he firft made his 
appearance, the goods agreed for between them. I'here 
hath never been any inftance of dlfhonefty in this traflic. 
The merchant is allow^ed an efcort to aflift him in con- 
du<fting the cloths and the cattle he hath received in pay¬ 
ment to tlie frontiers of the country. 

It is r4,ot from what w<c find in the midft of forefts, but 
from wlut we obferve in the centre of poliflicd focicties^ 
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that we learn to dcfplfe and to miftruft mankind. 1£ 
any of our merchants, in any one of our fairs, were indif- 
rriminately to dillribute his goods, witliGut fecurity for 
the payment of them, to whomfoever fliould come to re¬ 
ceive them, is to be imagined that he would ever again 
lee the people return with the price of the things they 
had purchafed ? A favage, unrellrained by ]aw\s, would 
nor be guilty of thofe things which men who are under the 
inlluencc of honour, and the controulof civil and religious 
laws, would not bludi to commit, to the difgrace of our 
religion, of our policy, and of our morals. 

Wine and brandy were fold, till the year 1734, to 
tluTc people, who, like moft other favages, arc cxcefTively 
fond of them. VVhen they were intoxicated, they ufed 
to take up arms, maffacre all the Spaniards they met with, 
and ravage the country near their dwellings. Jt is feldoni 
that the corrupter doth not receive his puniftiment from 
the very perlon he hath coirupted Frequent inffances 
of this arc feen in children with refpe6f to their fathers, 
who have neglefted their education *, in women, towards 
their hufhands, whofc morals are bad *, in flavts, towards 
their mafters j in fubjefts towards their fovercigns, when 
neglected by them 5 in a fubdued nation towards the ufur- 
pers. We ourfclvcs have been punilhed for the vices we 
have transferred into the other hcmifphcre •, among our- 
fclves and among people of the New World, whom we 
have fubdued j among ourfelves, by the multitude of 
fa^fiiious wants we have created : among them, in a 
variety of ways, and particularly by teaching them the 
ufc of fpirituous liquors, wdiich hath often animated them 
with artificial fury, which they have turned againft us. 
In whatever manner we proceed, whether by fupci ftition, by 
patrioiifm itfclf, or by fplrituous liquors, in depriving man 
of his rcafon, it cannet be done without fatal confequences. 
If we intoxicate him, whatever maybe thenaturcof the in¬ 
toxication, it will foon go off, or it will be predudive of 
inifehief. 

Drunkennefs, or an habitual excefs in the ufc of fpirit- 
uous liquors, is a coarfe and brutal vice, which deprives 
the mind of its vigour, and the body of part of its llrength. 
It is an infringement of the law of nature, which forbid.'. 
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man to forfeit Wf rcafon, the only advantage which dif- 
tinguilhes him from other animals, who live on the farface 
of the globe. 

This irregularity, though always blanieable, is not 
equally fo everywhere, becaufe it is not attended with 
the fame inconveniences in all regions. Generally fpeak- 
ing, it makes men furious in hot countries, and only ren¬ 
ders them ftupid in cold ones. It hath therefore been 
neceffary to forbid it with more flri^lntfs in one climate 
than in another. From hence it hath happened, that 
wherever a regular form of government hath been ella- 
bliflied, this vice is become more uncommon under the 
equator than towards the pole. 

This is not the cafe among favage nations. Thofe of 
the fouth not being more reftrained than thofe of the 
north, by the inagiftrate or by habit, they have all devot¬ 
ed thcmfeJves with equal fury to their paflion for ftrong 
liquors. It hath been a part of the policy of the Euro¬ 
peans to fupply the favages with them, either for the pur- 
pofe of flripping or of enflaving them, or even to induce 
them to employ themfelves in fome ufeful labours. Thcfe 
liquors have fcarce been lefs dellru6iive to thefe people 
than our arms ^ and we cannot forbear to rank them 
among the number of calamities with which we have 
loaded the other hemifphere. 

Spain is to be commended for having at length abftain- 
cd from felling to the inhabitants of Chili wine and bran¬ 
dy* This prudent ftep hath evidently increafed the cou¬ 
nt clions that w'ere kept up with them : but it is not pof- 
fible that they Ihould for a long time become fo conlider- 
atle as thofe that are maintained tvith Peru. 

Chili fupplies Peru ivith hides, dried fruit, copper, fait 
meat, hoi fts, hemp, and corn, and receives in exchange, 
tobacco, lugar, cocoa, earthen-ware, fome manufa£luics 
made at Qiiito, and fome articles of luxury brought from 
Europe, i he fliips fent from Calloa on this traffic, which 
is reciprocally ufeful, w'ere formerly bound for Concep¬ 
tion bay, but now' come to Valpaiaifu. During the courfe 
of near a century, no navigator in thcfe tranq^uil feas 
would venture to lofe fight of land j and then theie voya- 
ts la lied a whole year. 

A pilot of the Old World having at length obferved the 
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mnds, performed the navigation in one month. He xva^ 
roafidered as a wizard, and he was taken up by order of 
the inquifition, whofe ignorance becomes an objccl ot 
ridicule, when itH cruelty doth not excite our abhoirencc. 
J'he journal he produced was his vindication j and in 
plainly appeared that to perform the {dme voyage, It v. as 
only neceffary to keep dear of the coulls. His methol 
was, therefore, univerfally adopted. 

Chili fends to Paraguay wines, brandy, oil, and chiclly 
gold 5 and receiver in payment, mules, wa.x, cotton, the 
licrb of Paraguay, negroes, and alfo much of the mer¬ 
chandize of our hcmiiphere, before the merchants of 
had obtained, either by bribery, or by their indiiencc, 
that this lad bianch of commeicc Oiould be probibitcil. 
'J'he communication between tlic two colonies is not car¬ 
ried on by fca j it hath been found more expeditious, 
fafer, and even kfs expenfive, to go by land, though theie 
are three hundred and fixty-four leagues, from bt. Jagn 
to Buenos-Ay res, and that more than forty of fliefe aie 
amidft the fnows and precipices of the Cordeleirias. 

If the connexions between thefe two eftabUduncnts 
fliould be multiplied or extended, they muft be kept up 
by the ftraits of Magellan, or by Cape Horn. It hath 
been hitherto a matter of doubt which of thefe two wa>s 
Tvas tliC belt j but the problem fecnis to be folved by the 
oblervations of the laft navigators. 7*hey almoft gene¬ 
rally prefer the flraits, on account of a quantity of frefli 
water, wood, fiih, {hell-fiih, and the infinite number of 
plants, fpccific remedies againft the feurvy, that are to be 
found there. But this preference can only take pla^.e from 
September to March, that is to fay in the fummer months. 
During the fliort days of winter, it w’ould be ncctiraiy to 
fiil only for a few liours, or to brave, in a channel inoft 
commonly narrow, the violence of the winds, the rapidity 
of the currents, and the impetuofity of the wav’cs, with 
an almoft moral certainty of being fhipwrecked. In this 
feafon of the year, the open fea, and confccpiently the 
doubling of Cape Horn, is to be preferred. 

A number of combin.ations, palpably abfurd, liave con- 
ftantly deprived Chili of every immediate connexion with 
Spain. The little merchandize of cur hemifphere which 
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this country could confume came to It from Peru, which 
received them ilftlf with dilHculty, and at a ^rcat cxpence, 
by the road of Panama. The fate of Chili was not even 
changed when the failing by Cape Horn was fubflltutcd 
to that which was praclifed by the ifthmus of Darien j and 
it ivas not till veiy late, that the fliips which ufed to coall 
tins country in their way to Lima, were permitted to leave 
foine fmall portion of their cargoes. At length, a more 
agreeable profpeft hath opened it felt to this beautiful 
country, bince the month of February 177S, all the 
ports of the mother-country are allow'ed to trade there at 
pleafure. 'I'liis fortunate adoption of the true principles 
of commerce mull be attended with the greati-il fuccefs ^ 
and this innovation will have the fame intluence over 
Paraguay. 

^he Spaniards 7 'ins is an immenfe region, bounded 
discover Pa~ on the noiih by Peru and the liia^^ils, 
ra£uay. Ex- on the fouth by the country bordering 
trava^ance of on the ftraits of Magellan, on the call 
their co?iduit by the Brazils, and on the well by Chili 
during two and Peru, 

centuries, 1116 Paraguay derives its name from 

a large river which all geographers hav« 
fuppofed to proceed irom the lake Xarayes. The Spa- 
nilh and Portuguefe coramilTioncrg, appointed in 1751 to 
xegulale the limits of the tw'o empires, were much furprif- 
e*d to meet each other at the origin of this liver, with¬ 
out having perceived this mafs of watejs, whiclj was (aid 
to be immenfe, I'hey afeertained, that what had been 
before taken for a pi'odigious lake, w-as nothing more than 
a very low poition of land, covered, from the fixteenth 
Xo the nineteen*h degree of latitude, in the rainy feafon, 
by the oveiflowings of the river. Since that period, it is 
known that the Paraguay river takes its rife in the flat 
country called Campo dcs Paracis, in the thirteenth 
ilegrce of fouthern latitude *, and that, towards the 
eighteenth degree, it communicates, by fomc very narrow 
channel?, with two great lakes in the country of the 
Chiquitos. 

Bcfoie the arrival of the Spaniards, this immenfe couii- 
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try contained a great number of nations, raofl of them 
confifting of a few families. Their manners mud have 
been the fame 5 and if there had been any difterence in 
their chara^fers, it would not have been perceived by the 
dupid adventurers w'ho had firft ihed the blood of this 
part of the New World. Thefc people lived upon hunt¬ 
ing, fifliing, wild fruits, honey, which was commonly found 
in the forefts, and roots that grew fpontaneoufly. With a 
view of procuring greater plenty of wood, they w’ere per¬ 
petually wandering from one didridl to another. As the 
Indians had nothing to remove but a few earthen veffels, 
and as branches of trees could be found everywhere to 
build huts with, thefe emigrations were attended with few 
encumbrances. Though they all lived in a date of ab- 
folute independence, yet the neceflity of mutual defence 
had obliged them to conneft their intereds. Some indi¬ 
viduals united under the diredlion of a leader of their own 
choice. Thefc alTociations, w’hich w^erc more or lefs nu¬ 
merous, in proportion to the reputation and abilities of 
the chief, were as cafily diiTolved as formed. 

The difeovery of the river Paraguay was made in 1515, 
by Diaz dc Solis, a noted pilot of Caftile. He and mod 
of his men were malTacred by the natives, who, to avoid 
being enflaved, fome years after alfo dedroyed the Portu- 
guefe of Brazil. 

The two rival nations, equally alarmed by thefe calami¬ 
ties, gave up all thoughts of Paraguay, and turned ihcir 
avaricious view’s towards another place. The Spaniards 
accidentally returned there in 1526. 

Sebadian Cabot, who in 1496 had made the difeovery 
of Newfoundland for the crow’n of England, finding that 
kingdom was too much taken up with duinedic affairs to 
think of making fcttlcments in a new world, offered his 
fcrvices to Cadile, where his reputation made him be fixed 
upon to condu£l an important expedition. 

I’hc Victoryy celebrated for being the fird fliip that ever 
failed round the world, and the only one of Magellan’s 
fquadron that returned to Europe, had brought back from 
the Ead Indies a great quantity of fpices. I'he great 
profit that was made from the fale of them, occafioncd a 
fccond expedition, the command of which was given to 
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Cabot, In purfuing the track of the former voyage, he 
arrived at the mouth of the Plata. Whether he was in 
want of provilions ncceflary for a longer voyage, or whe¬ 
ther, which is more probable, his men began to be mu¬ 
tinous, he flopped there. He even failed up the river, gave 
it the name of La Flata^ becaufe, among the fpoils of a 
few Indians, inhumanely put to death, fome ornaments of 
gold and filver had been found, and built a kind of for- 
trefs at the entrance of the river Riotcccro, which comes 
down from the mountains of Tucuman, The oppofition 
he met with from the inhabitants of the country, made 
him judge, that, in order to form a folid ellabllfhment, 
other means were wanting fuperior to thofc he had ; and, 
in 1530, he went to Spain in order to follcit them. Tbofe 
of his companions whom he had left in the colony were 
mofl of them maflacred, and the few who efcaped from 
the arroxvs of the enemy foon followed him. 

Some more confidcrable forces, led by Mendoza, ap¬ 
peared on the river in 1535, and laid the foundations of 
Buenos-Ayres. They were foon reduced to the ncccfllty 
of perifliing with hunger within their pallifades, or of de¬ 
voting themfclves to certain death, if they ventured to 
go out of them in order to procure fublillencc. A return 
into Europe feemed to be the only way of relief from fo 
defperate a fituation : but the Spaniards had perfuaded 
themfelves that the inland countries abounded in mines \ 
and this prejudice induced them to perfevere. They 
abandoned a place where they could no longer remain, 
and v/ent to found, in 1536, a colony on the illand of 
Affumption, thre# hundred leagues up the country, but 
llil] on the banks of the fame river. By this change, 
they evidently removed farther from the afliftance of the 
mother-country, but they imagined it brougiit them near- 
cn* the fourcc of riches; and their avidity was Hill 
greater than their forefight. 

They were Aill, however, reduced to the neceffity of 
pcrifhing, unkfs they could fucceed in diminilhing the ex¬ 
treme antipathy the favages bore them. The marriage 
of the Spaniards with the Indian women appeared cal¬ 
culated to efFc6l this great change j and it was accord¬ 
ingly refolved upon. From the union of two fjich differ- 
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ent nations fprang the race of the Meftees, which, in pro- 
cefs of time, became l*o common in South America. 
Thus it is the fate of the Spaniards, in all parts of the 
world, to be a mixed race. The blood of the Moors ftill 
flows in their veins in Europe, and that of the favages in 
the other heraifphcre. Perhaps this mixture may be of 
advantage, if it be a faO that men, as well as animals, 
are improved by crofTing the breed. It were indeed to 
be wdfhed that the various races of mankind were left in 
one, that there might be an end of thofc national anti¬ 
pathies, which only ferve to perpetuate the calamities of 
war, and all the feveral paflions that deflroy the human 
fpecies. But difeord feems to arife of itfelf bctw’een 
brothers ; can it therefore be cxpe<^ed that all mankind 
fliould become one family, the children of which fprung, 
as it were, from the fame common parent, fhould no long¬ 
er thirft after each other’s blood ^ For is not this fatal 
third: excited and maintained by that of gold ^ 

It was this lhameful pafHon which kept up the cruelty 
of the Spaniards, even after the connexions they had 
formed. They feemed to punidi the Indians for their 
own obftinacy in fearching for gold where there was none. 
Several diips, which were bringing them troops and am¬ 
munition, were loft, with all they had on board, by ven¬ 
turing too far up the river; but even this circuroftance 
could not prevent them from obftinatcly perfilting in their 
avaricious view s, though they had fo long been difappoint- 
ed in them ^ till they were compelled, by repeated or¬ 
ders from the mother-country, to jrc-eftablilh Buenos- 
Ajres. 

This neceffary undertaking was nosv become eafy. The 
Spaniards, W'ho had multiplied in Paraguay, were ftrong 
enough to reftrain or dedroy the nations that might oppofc 
them. Accordingly, as it had been expeXed, they met 
with little difficulty* Juan Ortiz de Zarate cxccuicd the 
plan in 1580, and rebuilt Buenos-Ay res upon ilir fame 
fpot which had been forfaken for forty years. Some of 
the petty nations in the neighbourhood fubmitted to the 
yoke, Thofe which W'ere more attached to their liberty, 
went to a greater didance, with a view of removing dill 
‘ her, in proportion as their opprelTors fliould extend 
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their eftabliihmcnts. Moft of them at laft took refuge in 
Chaco, 

Such of the This country, which is two hundred 

Indians as will and fifty leagues in length, and one hun- 
Tiot submit to dred and fifty in breadth, is reckoned 
the yoke of one of the bell in America *, and it is 
Spain take re- thought to be peopled v^Ith one hundred 
juge at Chaco. thoufand favages. They form, as in other 
parts of the New World, a great num¬ 
ber of nations, forty-fix or forty feven of which are very 
imperfcdly known. 

This region is traverfed by fcveral rivers, l^he Pil- 
comayo, more confidcrable than all the reft, ilTues from 
the province of Charcas, and divides into two branches, 
feventy leagues before it empties itfelf into the Rio dc la 
Plata. The courfe of this river appeared to be the moll 
convenient way of eftabliftiing fettled connc(ftions be¬ 
tween Paraguay and Peru. It was not, however, till 1702, 
that an attempt w^as made to fail up it. The people who 
(hvelt upon the banks underftood very well that they 
Ihould fooner or later be enflaved if the expedition were 
iuccefsful, and they prevented this misfortune by maflacr- 
ing all the Spaniards who were engaged in it. 

Nineteen years after, the jefuits refumed this grand 
projedl ; but when they had advanced three hundred and 
fifty leagues, they were forced to put back, becaufc they 
were in want of water to continue their voyage, I'hey 
ivere blamed for having undertaken it in the months of 
September, October, and November, which, in thefe] 
countries, are the dry fcafons j and there is no doubt but 
that the enterprife would be fuccefsful in the other feafons 
of the year. 

This road of communication rouft cither have appeared 
Jefs advantageous, or rauft have prefented greater diffi¬ 
culties than were at firft conceived, fince no attempt hath 
fince been made to open it. The government, however, 
have not entirely given up their ancient projeft of fubdu- 
ing thefe people. After incredible fatigues, and which 
were for a long time ufclcfs, fome miflionaries Lave at 
length fucccedcd in fixing three thoufand of thefe wan* 
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dcrcri in fourteen villages, feven of which arc iituatecl on 
the frontiers of Tucuman, four on the fide of Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra, two towards Taiaca, and only one in the 
neighbourhood of AlTumption ifiand. 

Notwithstanding the frequent in- The Spaniards 
cuifions of the inhabitants of Chaco, succeed in foun^ 
and the fury of fome other Icfs numer- ding three large 
ous colonies, Spain hath fucceeded in provinces. Pe- 
forming three great provinces in this culiarities in 
diftrid. That which is called Tucuman each of thetn^ 
is even, well watered, and wholcfome. 

The cotton and the torn that is confumed in the country 
is cultivated there with the greatefl fuccefs j and fome ex¬ 
periments have (hewn that indigo, and the other produc¬ 
tions peculiar to the New World, would thrive there as 
well as in any of the fettlcments w'hich they have enriched 
for fo long a time. 'I he forefls are all filled with honey, 
and there arc not, perhaps, better pafturagcs on the face 
of the globe. Moil oi the woods are of afuperior kind. 
There is one tree in particular, known by the name of 
Quebracho, which is faid to be nearly as hard, as weighty, 
and as durable as the beil marble, and wdiich, on account 
of the difficulty of conveyance, is fold at Potoli for as 
much as ten thoufand livres [416I. 13s. 4d.] That por¬ 
tion of the Andes which is in this diilridl is abounding in 
gold and copper, and fome mines have been already open¬ 
ed there. 

But it would require an infinite number of hands to 
extradl from this immenfe teirltory the riches it contains. 
Notwithilanding this, the perfons who give the moft fa¬ 
vourable accounts of its population do not reckon it to 
amount to more than one hundred thoufand inhabitants, 
Spaniards, Indians, and Negroes. They are colledled in 
feven villages, of which Saint Yago del Ellcro is the 
principal, or are diflributcd upon fcattered domains, fome 
of which have more than twelve leagues in extent, and 
reckon as far as forty thoufand horned cattle, and fix 
thoufand horfes, without including other herds of animals 
of Icfs importance. 

The province which is particularly called Paraguny, is 
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much too damp, on account of the forcfts, lakes, and 
rivers, with which it is covered. Accordingly, cxclufivc 
of the celebrated miflions of the fame name which belong 
to it, it is not computed to contain mote than fifty-fix 
thoufand inhabitants. Four hundred only are at AlTum- 
plion, the capital *, two other villages, which alfo bear 
the names of towns, haVe ftill a Icfs number. Fourteen 
colonies, governed upon the fame principle as thofe of the 
Guaranis, contain fix thoufand Indians. All the reft 
live in the country places, where they cultivate tobacco, 
cotton, and fugar, which are fent, with the herb of Para¬ 
guay, to Buenos-Ayres, from whence fome mercantile 
articles brought from Europe are received in exchange. 

This country was alw^ays expofed to the incurfions of 
the Portuguefe on the eaftern fide, and to thofe of the 
favages on the north and on the weft. It was ncccffary 
to adopt fome mode of driving back enemies that were 
moftly implacable. Forts w'cre conftnnftcd j lands were 
appropriated to the maintenance of them 5 and every 
citizen bound himfelf to defend them for a week in every 
month. Thefe arrangements, anciently made, ftill fubfift. 
If, however, this fervice (hould be difagreeable to any 
one, or fhould interfere with his bufinefs, he may be freed 
from it by paying from 60 to 100 llvres [from l\, los, 
to 4I. 3s. 4d.], according to his fortune. 

'i’hc part which at prefent conftitutes the province of 
Buenos-Ayres was originally part of that of Paraguay. 
It w^as not feparated from it till 1621, and it remained 
for a long time in the greateft obfeurity. A fraudulent 
trade, which, after the peace of Utrecht, Tvas opened 
with it by the fcttlements of the Portuguefe at Saint Sa¬ 
crament, and which enabled it to form fixed connexions 
with Chili and Peru, imparted to it fome aXivity. The 
misfortune that happened to the fquadron under Pizarro, 
who in J 740 was commiffioned to proteX the South fca 
againft the forces of Great Britain, incrcafed its popu¬ 
lation and aXivity. They both received an addition of 
extenfion from thofe enterprifing men who fettled in this 
country, when the courts of Madrid and of Lifbon under¬ 
took to fix the too uncertain limits of their territory. 
At length the war carried on in 1776, between thefc two 
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powers, with troops fent from Europe, contributed to 
give ftilhgreater folidity to the colony. 

At preknt, the two banks of the river, from the ocean 
to Buenos-Ayies, and from Buenos-Ayres to Santo-Fc, 
arc either covered with numerous flocks, or tolerably 
well cultivated. Corn, maize, fruits, and pulfe, every 
thing, in a word, which fupplics the ordinary wants of 
life, except wine and wood, grows there in great abun¬ 
dance. 

Buenos-Atrxs, the capital of the 
colony, unites many advantages. The 
fituatioii is healthy and pleafant, and the 
air temperate. It is regularly built. 

Its ftreets are wide, and compofed of 
houfes that arc extremely low \ but all 
of them arc embelliflied with a garden of 
greater or lefs extent. The public and 
private buildings, w^hich fifty years ago were all made of 
earth, are more folid and commodious, lince the natives 
have learned the art of making brick and lime. The 
number of inhabitants amounts to thirty thoufand. One 
fide of the town is defended by a fortrefs, with a garrifon 
of fix or feven hundred men \ and the reft is furrounded 
by the river. Two thoufand nine hundred and forty- 
three militia, Spainards, Indians, Negroes, and free 
Mulattoes, arc always ready to join the regulars. 

The tow»n ftands fixty leagues from the fea. The 
flaps get to it by failing up a river that wants depth \ is 
full ot iilinds, fhoals, and rocks, and where ftorms are 
more frequent and more dreadful than on the ocean. It 
is ncccffary to anchor every night on the fpot they come 
to 5 and, on the mofl moderate days, a pilot mufl go be¬ 
fore in a boat to found the way for the fhip. After hav¬ 
ing furmounted thefe difficulties, the (hips arc obliged to 
flop at the diftance of three leagues from the town, to 
put their goods on board fome light veffels, and to go to 
refit, and to wait for their cargoes, at Incenada dc Bar- 
ragan, fituated feven or eight leagues beIow\ 

'This is a kind of village, formed by fome huts built 
with rufties, covered with bides, and fcattcrcd about with- 


Of the capital of 
Paraguay^ and 
of the difficulties 
which naviga^ 
tors must sur-^ 
mount to get 
there. 
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out order. Neither magazines nor fubfiftence are to be 
found there 5 and the place Is inhabited only by a few in¬ 
dolent men, from whom fcarce any fcrvice is to be ex- 
pcfted. The mouth of a river, which is from five to fix. 
thoufand toifes broad, ferves it for a harbour. No ihips 
that draw above twelve feet of water can enter it. Vcf- 
fels that require more depth arc obliged to take refuge 
behind a neighbouring point, where the anchorage, fortu¬ 
nately, is more inconvenient than dangerous. 

The infufficiency of this afylum occafioned, in 1726, 
the town of Montevidoe to be built forty leagues below 
Buenos-Ayres, and upon a bay which is two leagues in 
depth. It is defended on the fide of the land by a well- 
conflrufled citadel, and protc£led on the fide of the river 
by batteries judicioufly placed. Unfortunately there are 
not more than four or five fathoms of water, and the vef- 
fels are obliged to run aground. This is no great incon¬ 
venience for the merchantmen ^ but the men of war 
perifh fpeedily upon this mud, and arc calily W’arpcd. 
Some experienced navigators, on w’hom nature hath be¬ 
llowed a ipirit of obfervation, have obferved, that, with 
little labour and cxpcnce, one of the linefl harbours in 
the w’orld might have been conflruftcd in the neighbour¬ 
hood, on the river St. Lucia. In order to efFe6l this, the 
only thing ncccffary was to dig away the bank of faiid 
which renders the entrance of it difficult. The court of 
Madrid w ill fooner or later be obliged to adopt this plan, 
lince Maldonado, wffiichwas their only hope, is at prtfent 
acknowledged to be one of the woift harbours in the 
world. 

0/the herb of Tne richefl produce that comes from 
Paraguay^ the the three provinces is the herb of Para- 
chief riches of guay. It is the leaf of a middle-fized 

the colony, tree, which hath not been defer)bed or 

obferved by any botanift. I'he taflc is 
fimilar to that of mallows, and in fliape it rcfembics an 
orange tree. It is divided into three forts. 'I he firft, 
called caacuySy is the bud when it jufl begins to unfold its 
leaves. This is far fuperior to the other two, but will 
not keep fo long, and it is therefore difficult to export it 
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to any dlltancc. The next, which is called caamini^ is 
the full blown leaf ftiipped of its ftalks. If tbefc be left 
on, it i.'k called caagua%a^ which is the third fort. The 
leaves are lirll roailcd, and then kept in pits digged in the 
ground, and covered with bulls hides. 

i'he mountains of Maracayu, at the call lidc of Para¬ 
guay, furnlfli the herb that is mofl efltcmed. The tree 
which produces it grows in the marfhy valleys that lie 
between tlie hills. The city of AlTumption iirlf brought 
this piodudlion, which was the delight of the favages, 
into repute. I’he exportation of it procured confiderable 
liches to the town. Eut this advantage w’as not of long 
continuance, for all the Indians of that difliiff were foon 
loft in the long voyage they were obliged to take. 'The 
whole country became a defert for forty leagues round 
the city ; and the inhabitants were obliged to give up this 
trade, which was the only iource ot their w’talth. 

'Po this firft mart fucceeded that of Villa Rica, which 
was nearer to the produdfion by thirty'ftx leagues. This 
alfo foon came to nothing, for the fame icafon as had 
occaftoned the fall of that to which it had fuccccded. 

At lei gth, in the beginning of the century, Cunuguatl 
was built, at the diftance of a hundred leagues from Af- 
fumptlon, and at the foot of the mountains of Maracayu, 
It is at prefent the great market for the herb of Paiaguay ^ 
but a competition hath lately rifen up againft it, from a 
quarter where there was no leafon to expt£l one. 

The Guaranis, who at firft gathered the herb only in 
fufficient quantity for their own confumpiion, collected 
it, in procefs of time, for falc. This employment, and 
the length of the voyage, kept them abfirnt from their 
colonies for a confiderable part of the year. During this 
interval they were all deprived of inftruiftion. Many of 
them pel idled by change of air and fatigue. Seme grew 
weary of this laborious employment, and retired into the 
woods, where they refumed their former way of life. 
Eefides, the miftions, deprived of their defenders, were 
expofed to the inroads of the enemy. Thefe evils were 
too numerous. To obviate them, the Jefuits procured 
feeds from Maracayu, and fow'cd them in thofe parts of 
the land that were moft analogous to the foil they were 
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brought from. Th«y up Ycry rapidly, and hate 
not degenerated, at Icaft in any fenfible degree. 

The produce of thefe plantations added to that which 
grow^ fpotttarteouflyj is very confidefable. Part of thi< 
remains in the three provinces. Chiti and Peru confume 
annually twenty-five thoufand quintals of it, which coll 
them near two millions of livres [83,333!. 69. 8d.J 

This herb, which the Spaniards and other inhabitants 
of South America take fo much delight in, and to which 
they attribute fo many virtues, is in general ufe through 
this part of the New World. It is dried and reduced 
almoft to powder, then put into a cup with fugar, lemon 
juice, and fweet feented pafle •, boiling w^ater is after¬ 
wards thrown upon it, and it is drunk olF direCdly, before 
it hath time to turn black. 

ConneBioni of The herb of Paraguay Is of no con- 
Taraguay with fequence to F.urope, which doth not con- 
tbe neighbour^ fume any of it j nor do we intcreft our- 

ing countries felves more about the trade which this 

and with Spain. diHri^l carries on with the other regions 
of the New World in excellent mules. 

This ufeful animal is generally multiplied upon the 
territory of Buenos-Ayres. The inhabitants of the Tii-^ 
cuman carry there woods for building, and wax, which 
they exchange every year Tor fitly thoufand mules of two 
years old, which formerly colt no more than three Hvres 
[2s. 6d.] each, but which now coll from eight to ten 
[from 65. 8d. to 8s. 4d.J They are kept fourteen months 
in the paflurcs of Cordova, eight in thofe of Salta, and 
are conducted through roads of fix, feven, and nine hun¬ 
dred leagues, by herds of fifteen hundred or two thoufand, 
into Peru, where they are fold near Oruro, Cufeo, arid 
Guan^a-Velica, at the rate of feventy or a hundred livres 
[from 2I. i8s. 4d, to 4I. 39. 4d.}, according to the greater 
ur lefs diftance they come from. 

Befide this, the Tucuman furniflies to Potofi lixteen 
Or eighteen tVioufand oxen, and four or five thoufand 
horfes, brought forth and reared upon its own territory. 
This diilri^t would fupp^y twenty times as much of both, 
if it were poifible to find a mart for them. 
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It will perhaps be a matter of more confequence to our 
merchants to know the route the cargoes take which they 
fend into this part of this hemifphcrc. 

There is fcldom any conne£lion between the villages 
fcattered over this region, at a great dilfance from each 
other. Beiide that it could not be kept up without great 
fatigue and much danger, it would be of little ufc to men 
who have not any thing, or who have fcarcc any thing to 
offer or to require. Buenos-Ayres alone w’as much in- 
terefted in finding a vent for the merchandise it received 
from Europe, fometimes openly, and fometimes fraudu¬ 
lently : and it at lall fuceecded in opening a tolerably 
regular trade with Chili and with Peru. Originally the 
caravans, which carried on this traffic^ had recourfc to 
the ufe of the needle to condu6l them through the vail 
deferts they were obliged to traverfc j but, in procefs of 
time, they have travelled without this inftrument, which 
is lo neceffary for other puipofcs of much greater im» 
portance. 

At prefent carriages fet Out from Buenos-Ayres for 
their rcfptdive dcllinations. Several of them go toge¬ 
ther, in order to be able to refill the favage nations which 
attack them on their march. They arc all drawn by 
four oxen, carry fifty quintals, and travel feven leagues a 
day, Thofc which take the route of Peru flop at jugey, 
after having gone over four hundred and fixty-feven 
leagues 5 and thofc which are dellined for Chili have no 
more than two hundred and lixty-four to go over to reach 
Mendoza, 'i'he firll receive four piallres, or twenty-one 
livrcs eight fols [17s, lod.] per quintal ^ and the fecond 
a price proportioned to the fpace they have travelled 
over. Thefe caniages are always followed by a herd of 
woolly and horned cattle. I'he travellers who arc tired 
or fatigued with the cariiagc ride upon the horfes j the 
oxen ferve both for food, and alfo for change in the 
harnefs. 

The year 1764 was the fortunate period of another ufc- 
ful iaflitution. '1 he miniilry bad at length determined 
to difpatch, every two months, from Corunna, a packet- 
boat for Buenos-Ay res. This was a llaplc from which 
it was ncceiTary to fend the letters and pafiengers into all 
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the Spanifli poffeflionsin the South fca. The paff^ge was 
nine hundred and forty fix leagues to Lima, and three 
hundred and fixty-four to Saint Yago j and a part of this 
vaft fpace was Occupied by immenfc deferts. An a(Fbve 
and intelligent man contrived, however, to eftablilh a re¬ 
gular poll from the capital of Peraguay to the capitals of 
Peru and Chili, to the great adv'antage of the three colo¬ 
nies, and conftquently of the mother-country. 

Paraguay fends feveral articles of greater or Itfs impor¬ 
tance to Spain j but they have all been brought there 
from neighbouring diftrifls. The only thing it furnilhes 
from its own territory is hides. 

When the Spaniards forfook Buenos-Ayres in 1539, in 
order to go up the river again, they left in the ncighboiir- 
ing fields fome horned cattle, which tliey had brought 
over from their own country, lliey multiplied to fucli 
a degree, that, when the town was re-cnabli(hed, no one 
chofe to appropriate them. It was afterwards found ufe- 
ful to knock them on the head, in order to fell their hides 
in Europe. The manner of doing this is remaikable. 

A number of huntfraen on lioifeback repair to fuch 
places as are moflly frequented by the wild bulls. Each 
huntfman purfucs the bull he fixes upon, and hamflrings 
him with a fliarp iron cut in the fliape of a crefeent, and 
faAcned to a long handle. When the animal falls down, 
the huntfman attacks others, and difables them in the 
fame manner. After fome days fpent in this violent ex- 
creife, tlie huntfmen retuin in fearch of the hulls they 
have difabled, uliich they flay, carry away the hides, and 
fometimes the tongues and the fat : the reft they leave to 
be devoured by wild dogs or vulture'. 

The price of hides was fo low at firft, that they coft no 
more than two livers [is. 8d.]) though the buyers rc- 
fufed thofe that had the leaft defe<ft, becaufe they were fub- 
to the fame tax as others that were in the btft con¬ 
dition, In procefs of time, the number of them diminilh- 
ed fo much, that it ivas neceflary to give forty-three llvrcs 
four foJs [il. 16s.] for the large ones: thirty-feven livi’cs 
fixlcen fols [il. i is. 6d.] for thofe of an intermediate fizc; 
and thirty-two livres eight fuls [il. 7s.] for the fmall ones. 
The government, which faw with regret this branch of 
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commerce gradually reduced to nothing, forbade the kill¬ 
ing of the young bulls. Some aftivc inhabitants collcd- 
ed a great number of heifers in immenfc parks 5 and ftnee 
tlicfe innovations have been made, the hides which have 
all the hair on, and which weigh from twenty to fifty 
pounds, have been lowered about a third in their price. 
They all pay eleven livres [9s. 2d.] to government. 

From 1748 to 1753, Spain received annually from 
this colony 8,752,065 livre«5 [364,669!. 7s. 6d.]. The 
gold that made part of this luin amounted to 1,524,705 
livres [63,529!. 17s. 6d,] 5 the filver to 3,780,000 livres 
[157,^00!.]; and the productions to 3,447,360 livres 
f 143,640!.] The lad article was compofed of three 
hundred quintals of Vicuna wool, which produced 207,360 
livres [8640I.] *, and of one hundred and fifty thoufand 
hides, which brought 3,240,000 livres [135,000!.] All 
this was for the benefit of trade, and none of it belonged 
to the government. 

The mother-country will foon receive from this region 
other articles of value j both bccaufc the colony of Saint 
Sacrament, throu^ which the riches ufed to How, is now 
taken out of the hSids of the Portuguefc, and bccaufe the 
Paraguay hath acquired a date of greater importance 
than that which it enjoyed. 

'I'he immenfc empire w'hich Cafiile ^ fortunate 
bad founded in South America, was for innovation^ 
a long time fubordinate to one Tingle which must tm- 
chief. The parts that were dlilant from prove the state 
the centre of authority, were then ne- of Paraguay. 
ceifarly abandoned to the caprices, the 
inexperience, and the rapacity of a multitude of fubaltern 
tyrants. No Spaniard, and no Indian, was mad enough 
to travel thoufands of miles, in order to lay claim to 
juftice, which he was almoft certain of not obtaining, 
'i'he force of habit, which fo often ilifles the voice of 
rcafon, and which governs Hates with Hill more abfolute 
Tway then it docs individuals, prevented men from diT- 
cerning the true caufe of fo many calamities. At length 
the confufion became fo general, that what is called the 
New Kingdom of Granada was detached, in 1718, from 
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this enormous extent of dominion. It ftill remained much 
too conddcrable •, and the minillry have again confined it, 
in 1766, by forming of part of the diocefe of Cufeo, of 
the whole of that of La Paz, of the archbifiiopric of La 
Plata, of the provinces of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, of 
Cuyo, of Tucuman, and of Paraguay, another vicc-roy. 
ally j the feat of which is at Buenos-Ayres. The govern*, 
nient will undoubtedly foon regulate the deftiny of thefe 
lingular mifilons, w'hioh have been rendered equally cele¬ 
brated by the pratfes of their panegyrilts, as by the fatircs 
of their detraftors. 

Frinetpies oh America had been laid wa-fie during 

which theje^ thecourfeof a century, when the Jefuits 

smis founded conveyed there that indefatigable a^li- 

th^ir missions vity, which, from their firfl origin, had 
in Paraguay. made them fo lingularly remarkable. 

'I'hefe enterprifing men could not recal 
from the tomb the too numerous vi^lims which had been 
unfortunately plunged into it by a blind ferocioufnefs j 
they could not drag out of the bowels of the earth the 
timid Indians whom the avarice of the conquerors obliged 
daily to defeend there. 'Lheir tender anxiety was turned 
towards the favages, whom a wandering life had, till then, 
preferved from the fword and from tyranny. I'lie plan 
was to draw them out of their forefts, and to colle 61 them 
into a national body, but at a dillance from the places 
inhabited by the oppreffors of the new hcmifphcrc. 
'J hefe views were crowned with more or kfs fuccefs, in 
California, among the Moxos, among the Chiquitos, upon 
the river Amazon, and in fomc other countries. Ne- 
verthelcfs, none of their inflitutions acquired fo great a 
degree of fplendour as that which was formed at Pair.p 
guay j becaufe it had for its bafis the maxims followed 
by the Incas in the government of their empire and iu 
their conquefts. 

The defeendents of Manco Capac iifed lo march to theij: 
frontiers with armies, which at Icaft knew how to obey, to 
fight, and to intrench thcmfclvcs j and who, together with 
better ofTcnlivc weapons than thofe of the favages, had 
alfo fliicld« and defenfive weapons, which their enemies 
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had not. 'rUey propofed to th^ nation which they want- 
cd to uvilte to their government, to embrace their reli* 
gion,, laws, and manners. Theie invitations were molt 
commonly reje^cd. Frert^ deputies were fent, who urged 
thefc matters more ftrenuoufly than the former. Sometimes 
they were murdered j and the favages fell fyddcnly upon 
ihofe whom they reprefented. The troops that were 
aUacked had generally the advantage j but they fufpended 
the 6gbt the inlUnt they had gained the wiftpry, and 
treated their prifoners fo Jhindly, that they afterwards in- 
fpired their compainons with an effedtion for a ponqueror 
fo hvimane. A Peruvian army feldom began the attack ; 
and the Inca hath often been known to forbear hoAilities, 
even after he had cxperiestced the perfidy of the barba* 
rians, and fevcral of his foldiers had been murdered. 

The jefuits who bad \\o army, confined themfclves to the 
arts of perfuafion. They penetrated into the forefls in 
fearch of the favages, and prevailed with them to renounce 
their old cuftoms ^nd prejudices, to embrace a religion 
which they did not comprehend, and to enjoy the fweett 
of fociety, to which they were before ftrangers. 

The Incas had another advantage over the Jefuits, 
which was the nature of tjheir religion, calculated to ftrike 
the fenfes. It was a more cafy matter to perfuade men to 
worfhip the fun, which feems to announce its own divinity 
to mortals, than to adore an invifiblc God, and to believe 
doftrincs and myftcrjcs which they cannot comprehend. 
Accordingly, the miflionaries had the prudence to civi- 
lize the favages in fomc meafure, before they attempted 
to convert them. They did not pretend to make them 
qhriftians, till they had made them mcu. As foon as they 
had got them together, they began to procure every ad¬ 
vantage they had promifed them, and induced them to 
embrace chriflianity, when, by making them happy, they 
had contributed to render them tractable. 

They imitated the example of the Incas in the divi- 
fion of the lands into three ftiares j for religious purpofes, 
for the public, and for individtals; they encouraged work¬ 
ing for orphans, old people, and foldiers; they rewarded 
great actions 5 they infpc^lcd or confured the morals of the 
people j they praftifed a6Is of benevolence j they clla- 
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bliilied fcdivals, and intermixed them with laborious em¬ 
ployments \ they appointed military exercifes, kept up ai 
ipirit of fubordination, invented prefervatives againft idle- 
nefs, and infpired them w-ith refpc6l for religion and vir¬ 
tue : in a w’ord, whatever was valuable in the legiflatiou 
of the Incas was adopted, or even improved upon, at 
Paraguay. 

The Incas and the jefuits had alike cftabllibcd fuch a 
fyftem of regularity and order, as prevented the conimif- 
fion of crimes, and removed the neceflity of punilliment. 
There was hardly fuch a thing as a delinquent in Para¬ 
guay. I'he morals of the people were good, and were 
maintained in this ftate of purity by ftill milder methods 
than had been made ufe of in Peru. 'Phe la»vs had been 
fevere in that empire ; they were not fo among the 
Guaranis. Punilhmcnts were not dreaded there j and 
men feared nothing but the reproach of their own con- 
fcience. 

After the example of the Incas, the Jefuits had efla- 
blilhed the thcocratical government, with an additional 
advantage peculiar to the Chrillian religion : this was 
the pra6Iice of confcfllon, which, in Paraguay, brought 
the guilty perfon to the feet of the nvagiftratc. 'Phcrc, 
far from palliating his crime, remorfe made him rather 
aggrav'ate it; and inftcad of endeavouring to elude his 
punilhment, he implored it on his knees. 'I’hc more pub¬ 
lic and fevere it was, the more did it contribute to quiet 
his confci-encc. By thefe means, punilhment, which in all 
other places is the terror of the guilty, was here confider* 
cd as a fource of confolation to them, as it flirted the pangs 
of remorfe by the expiation of the guilt. The people of 
Paraguay had no civil laws, becaufe they knew of no 
property •, nor had they any criminal ones, breaufe every 
one was his own accufer, and voluntarily fubmitted to 
punifhraent: their only laws were the precepts of religion. 
Theocracy would be the moft execrllent of all govern¬ 
ments, if it were polTiblc to preferve it in its purity : but 
to cfle£l this, it would be neceflary that religion fhouKI 
teach nothing but the duties of fociety that it fhould 
confidcr nothing as a crime but w^hat violates the natural 
rights of mankind } that its precepts fliould not fubflltute 
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prayers in lieu of labour, vain ceremonies inftead of works 
of ebarity, or imaginary fcruples to juft remorfe. This 
was not entirely the cafe at Paraguay. The Spanifti 
xpiftionaries had brought along with them too many of 
their monaftic notions and prartices. Perhaps, however, 
fo much good had never been done to men, with fo little 
injury, 

I’here were more arts and conveniences In the repub¬ 
lics of the Jefults, than there had been even in Cufeo it- 
felf, without more luxury. The ufe of coin was unknown 
there. I'hc watchmaker, weaver, lockfmith, and tailor, 
all depolited their works io public warehoufes. They 
were fupplied with every ncceffary of life ; and the huf- 
bandraan had laboured for them. The religious inftitutors, 
afiltted by magiftrates who were chofen by the people, 
attended to the feveral wants of the whole community. 

There was no diftiniiion of ftations \ and it is the 
only fociety on earth where men enjoyed that equality 
which is the fecoud of all bleflings j for liberty is undoubt¬ 
edly the firft. 

riic Incas and the Jefuits have both infpired men with 
a reverence for religion, by the dazzling pomp of external 
ceremonies. The temples of the fun were as well con- 
ftrudted, and as well ornamented, as the imperfeft ftate of 
the arts and of the materials would allow them to be ; 
and the churches in Paraguay are really very beautiful, 
bacred muftc, that awakened their fenfibility, affedling 
hymns, lively paintings, the pomp of ceremonies : every 
thing, in a w^ord, confpired to atlraft and to detain the 
Indians in thefe places of divine worlhip, where they 
iound plcaluie blended wdth the exercifes of piety. 

It iliould ff*em that men muft have Reasons that 
multiplied coniiderably under a govern- have prevented 
ment where none w'crc idle, or fatigued the increase of 
witii labour j v\here the food was equal population in 
in wheitfomentfs, plenty, and quality thes^e celebrated 
for all the citizens j where every one nvjjions, 
was conveniently lodged and well cloth¬ 
ed ; where the aged and the lick, the vMdous ard or- 
phaub, were affilled in a manner unknown in all othec 

jy. IIL 11 
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parts of the world \ where every one married from choice 
and not from interefl:, and where a number of children 
w’as confidered as a blcHing, and could never be burden- 
fomc \ where debauchery, the necelTary confequence of 
idlcnef:, which equally corrupts the opulent and the poor, 
never tended to abridge the term of human life ; where 
nothing ferved to excite arliticial pafllou';, or contradicud 
thofe that are regulated by nature and reafon j where the 
people enjoyed the advantages of trade, and were not 
expofed to the contagion of vice and luxury ; where 
plentiful magazines, and a friendly intercourfe between 
nations united in the bonds of the fame religion, were 
a fecurity againfl any fcarcity that might happen from the 
inconllancy or inclemency of the fealons ; where public 
julHce had never been reduced to the cruel necelTity of 
condemning a fingle malefa 61 :or to death, to ignominy, or 
to any puniHiment of long duration ; where the very 
names of a tax or a luw-fuit, thofe tw’o terrible fcourges 
which everywhere elfc afHift mankind, were unknown $ 
I'uch a country mufl naturally be expedfed to have been 
the mod populous in the world \ and yet it was far from 
being fo. 

This empire, which began in the year i6io, extends 
from the river Parana, wdiich runs into the Paragua under 
the 2Gth degree of fouth latitude, to the Uragua that 
falls into the fame river towards the 34th degree. On 
the banks of Uiofe tw’o great rivers, which defeend from 
the mountains near Brazil, in the fertile plains that lie 
betw'een them, the jeluits had already, in 1676, fettled 
twenty two colonies j though no account hath been given 
of their degree of population. In 1702, there were 
twenty-nine, confining in all of 22,761 families, which 
amounted 10^9,491 fouls. No account, that can be de¬ 
pended upon, ever made the number of villages amount 
to more than thirty-two, nor that of the inhabitants to 
more than T2r,i68. 

Thcfc religious Icglflators have long been fufpefted of 
concealing the number of their fubjefls, with a view of 
defrauding Spain of the tribute thefc people had volun¬ 
tarily fubmitted to pay ^ and the court of Madrid hath 
difeovered fome anxiety on that account. An exaft in- 
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qniiy hath difpdlccl chofe injurious and iil-grounded Uifpi- 
cioub. Can it with any probability he hippufcd, tluit a io- 
riety, whofc idol was always glory, fi;ould, for a mean and 
Inrdid interett, facrificc a fciife of greatnefa adequate to the 
of an cf^ablilhir.ent they were forming with fo much 
C:\rr and pains ? 

'riiofc who were too well acquainted with the geaius of 
the fociety, to charge ir with fach injurious and illibe¬ 
ral accufations, have pretended that the number of tlie 
Guaranis did not increaie, beermfe tiicy pcrilhcd by work¬ 
ing ill the mines. This accufation, urged above a hundred 
years ago, hath been propagated by tl;e fame fpirit 01 
avarice, envy, and malignity, that fhll invented it. Tin- 
greater pain*! the f>panidu tnnddry have employed in fearclt 
of thefc hidden treafurte, the lacrc tbev have been con¬ 
vinced that they were all chimciical. It tlu jefuits had 
difeovered any fuch ircafurcs, ihev certcdnly would have 
taken care to conceal the dilcovcrv. wlr.ei), if known, 
'vould have introduced every kind oi: vice ; by which thtiw* 
empire would foon have h^z:\ fubverted, and thtir po\\;r 
totally dcllroycd. 

Otijcrs arc of opinion, that the oppreflion of monkifli 
government nviift liavc checked the population of the 
Guaranis. But opprclTion confifts in rnpofmg labour and 
exadliug tribute by compullion ; in arbitrary levies of men 
or money to fupply armies and flceto, deftined for de- 
Itnidtion ; in the violent execaiion of laws made without 
the confent of the people, and contrary to the rcinon- 
flranccs of the magillrates; in the violation of public, and 
the edabliflimcnt of private, privilege ; in the inconfitt- 
ency of the principles of an authority, which, under pre¬ 
tence of being founded by Divine will on the right of the 
fword, lays claim to every thing by the one, and commands 
every thing by the Other; which makes ufe of force to 
eftablidi"religion, and of religion to influence the decilions 
of juftice : this is oppreffiou. But it can never cxift where 
every adion is the rcfult of voluntary fubmiflion, and pro¬ 
ceeds from irtclination' founded on convidtion, and where 
nothing is done but from choice and full approbation. 
This is that gentle fway of opinion? the only one, perhaps, 
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that it is lawful for one man to excrcifc over another, be- 
caiife it makes thofe people happy who fubmit to it. Such, 
undoubtedly, was that of the Jefuits in Paraguay, fincc 
whole nations came voluntarily to incorporate thcmfelves 
into their government, and none have ever thrown off the 
yoke. It cannot be pretended that fifty milTionaries could 
have been able to compel a hundred thoufand Indians to 
be their flaves, who had it in their power either to maflacrc 
their priefts, or to take refuge in the deferts. This ftrange 
paradox would be equally rejedlcd by men of a fanguine or 
of a credulous difpofition. 

Some perfons have fufpe6Ied that the Jefuits had pro¬ 
pagated that love of celibacy among their people, which 
was fo prevalent in Europe in the dark ages of ignorance, 
and is not yet entirely eradicated, notwithftanding it hath 
conilantly been urged, how contrary it is to nature, reafon, 
and fociety. But this opinion is entirely without founda¬ 
tion. The miflionaries have never even given any idea tu 
tlicir converts of a fuperftition which was totally improper, 
and inconfiilent with the climate ; and would have been fuf- 
tjcicnt to prejudice them againft their heft inftitutions, or 
to defeat the dcfign of them. 

Politicians have further endeavoured to account for the 
want of population among the Guarinis, from their hav¬ 
ing no property. The idea under which we confider pro¬ 
perty, namely, as a fource of the increafe both of men 
and fubfiftencc, is an unqueftionahle tmth ; but fuch is 
the fate of the bed inftitutions, that our errors will often 
threaten their deftru^ion. Under the law of property, 
when it is attended with avarice, ambition, luxury, a mul¬ 
titude of imaginary wants, and various other irregularities 
arifing from the imperfedions of our governments, and 
from the bounds of our poffeflions, either too coniined, 
or too extended, pi event, at the fame time, both the fer¬ 
tility of our layids and the increafe of our fpecies. Thcfe 
inconveniencics exifted hot in Paraguay. All were fure 
of fubfiftence; confequcntly all enjoyed the great advan¬ 
tages of property, though deprived, in a Itridt fenfe, of the 
right to it. This privation cannot jufily be conhdered as 
the reafon that hath impeded the progrefs of population 
among them. 
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A mercenary writer, or one who h blinflcd by his hat¬ 
red, hath ventured to publilh, lately, in tl c face of the 
w'hole univcrfe, that theteriitory occupied by the Guaranis 
could not fubfnl more than the tmmbtr oi men who cxifeed 
upon in, and that their mifiionriries, rather than fiirTor them 
to extend themfelves fo a« to Inve an intercouire uith ih<' 
Spaniards, had themreivts llop])ed the })ro'4rel5 of })opuhi 
tiun, by peifuading, as it isfai l, theb converts to let their 
children pciilh, becaufe they wii ild i)ciV) many beings pit- 
deilined to falvation, and fo many protect )rs to tljcin, 
Man or devil! whichever thou art, h:i!l thou refit c-ed 
upon the atrocloufnefs and the extravagance of thy at cn- 
lation ^ Hafl thou any idea of the iafuit thou hall (^.Tered 
to thy rulers, and to tbv fellow citi^^ns, in fuppofing that 
ih on lliouldit obtain ihtir h.vour or their cflecni fuc ’ 
alperlions ? How much mull thy ivitiun have Jegeneraie I 
from the dignity and genw-rofity of its charaeU r, if it ciitl, 
'not partake of my indignation upon this occafi )P ! 

To the chimerical notions we have been refuting, let 
us endeavour to fubilitute the real, or the probable caufes, 
of this deficiency of population. 

Fiid, the Portuguefe of St. Paul, in i6u, deflroyed 
twelve or thirteen communities in the province of Giuiyiu, 
bordering upon Biazil. 'I’hefe juffians, whofe nnnfbei 
did not amount to more than t^^o hundred and feveniy-fivc, 
could not indeed bring away more than nine hundred of 
the twenty-two thoufaud Guaranis that compofed t)ii> 
riling colony : but leveral of them were dedroyed by mi- 
fery and by the fword. Several of them rtiurned to their 
favage life. Scarce twelve thoufand of tfiem cfcaped 
upon the borders of the Parana and ot the Uragua, where 
it had been refolvcd to fix them. 

The palTion which the devaliatoishad for making (laves 
lyas^ not ftided by this emigration. 'J'hey purfutd their 
timid vi£lims into their new alylum ^ and, in procefs of 
time, would have difperfed, enllaved, or alfaflinated, ali 
of them, uulefs the Indians could be fupplled with arms 
fimilar to thofc of their aggreflbrs. 

It was a nice matter to make this propofal ; for it was 
a maxim with Spain not to introduce the ufe of fire-arms 
among the ancient inhabitants of the other hcraifpherc, 
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in tlie npprehenfion that tliey might one day ufe them 
thojul-jives to rccovertheir primitive lights. 1 he Jefuits 
P;4>iovr(l of this precaution, as being neceflary with na- 
Hons wliolt; lu!ijv.-crion was compelled: but they judged 
.’t to lie ulcle^ with jieople, wlio were fretly ailachetl to 
t he kings of Spain by luch c;dy bauds, tljat tlicy coulvl be 
litidcr no teinptaiion of breaking them. d'l)e aiguiuents 
or i!ic fulicitations of the miliionarics prevailed over 
oppoii:ion and prejudice. In 1639 hredocks were given 
TO the Guaranis, and this favour delivered them for ever 
:inin the greiiteft of dangers they could incur. 

'riiis CHufe of ddiruiflion w’as fucceeded by others of a 
noie obLure nature. 'J'hecullom had prevailed, to fend 
annually, to tlie dillance of two or three hundred leagues 
from their frontiers, feme of the inhabitants of the vil¬ 
lages to coilecl the herb of Paraguay, for which they were 
known to have an unfurmounta jle defirc. In thefe long 
a id fatiguing journeys, feveral of thfm peiilherl ^viili 
I'.iingerand fatigue. Sometimes, during their abfence, their 
pla*itations, deprived of moll of their defenclci^, were laid 
“Vwdlc by waiulciing favap^es. Thefe Jefe 61 s were fcarcc 
forreeded bclbie the milfiuns were allii6ted with a nciv 
( akimity. 

An unfortunate concurrence of circumflances brought 
niviong them tlie fmall-pox j the baneful influence of 
hich was more dellru 61 ive in this difl:ri6l: than in the lell 
of the New Woild. I'his contagion did not diminiih, 
and conlinncd nni>iterruptedly to heap one viclim upon 
; not her. Were the jefuits ignorant of the lalutary eftl 6ls 

i . Inoculation upon the borders of the Amazon, or did 
tb.ev, from motives of fiiperflition, decline to adopt a 
piaclice, the advantages of which are fo well afeertained ? 

3 iut it was the climate which mure particularly Hopped 
l ie piogiefs of pojmlation among the Guaranis, d'lic 
<’ountry they cK-ciipIed, chiefly on the Parana, wuis hot, 
(ki’op, and iiicefiantly covered with thick and immovc- 
:.bl<* fogs, 'rijcle vapours gave rifo, in every feafon, to 
t uPUigious dironlf'js j and ihefe calamities w’cre aggravat¬ 
ed by the propcnfiiies of the inhabitants. Inheriting the 
VI iMcious appclites which their fathers had brought with 
Hictn ficm the midll of the fore 11, they fed upon green 
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frult, and afe meat that was almoft raw, while neither 
reafon, nor authority, nor experience, could root out theix; 
inveterate habits. 'I'he mafs of blood being thus corrupt¬ 
ed by the air and by the food, it was impolliblc that a 
numerous and long-lived offspring ftiould be produced. 

In order to enfure the felicity of the Kx ami nation tj 
Guaranis, whatever their number were, the reproaches 
or might be, their inilitutors had origi- mailc to the 
nally fettled with the court of Madrid, Jesuiti con- 
that thefe people Ihould never be cm- cermnv thtir 
ployed in the labours of the mines, nor missions, 
lubjefted to any vaffalage. They fbon 
found that this firft llipulation was not fuibcient to pro¬ 
cure tranquillity to the new republic?, and occafioned it 
to be decreed, that the Spaniards d>ould be excluded 
from them, under w'hatevei denomination they picfented 
themfelves. They forcTaw, that if they were adraitted 
as traders, or even as travellers, they would excite com¬ 
motions in thofe peaceable retreats, and would introduce 
vice and every fpecres of corruption. Thefe rapacious 
and deftruftivc conquerors were the more offended at 
thefe raeafures, as they were approved by prudent men. 
Their refentment broke out in imputations, for which 
there was an apparent, and, perhaps, a real, foundation. 

The miflionarics traded for the nation. They fent to 
Buenos-Ayres wax, tobacco, hides, cotton both raw and 
fpun, and received in exchange, vafes and ornaments for 
the temples ^ iron, arms, toys, feme European commodi¬ 
ties that were not manufa6tured in the colony \ and metals 
defigned for the payment of the tribute due from the 
male Indians from twenty to fifty years of age. As far 
as it is polTible to judge, and penetrate into the myllery 
which hath alw’ays furrounded thefe objects, the wants of 
the ftatc did not abforb the entire profit of the fairs. The 
rcll w^as fecieted for the benefit of the jefuits. Accord- 
ingly, they were traduced in all parts of the world as a 
fociety of merchants, who, under the veil of religion, at¬ 
tended only to their own fordid intcrell. 

This cenfure could not fall upon the firfl founders of 
Paraguay, The dcfcrts through whicli thev travelled 

Ii4 
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afforded neither gold nor mercantiJc commodities. In 
thefe they only met with forefts, fcrpcnis, and morafles : 
ibmetimes they perifticd, or vvcie expoftd to the moil fc- 
vere torments, and always to exccifivc fatigue. I’hc 
liardililps they endured with much patience, and the pains 
they took to induce the Tavares to quit tlicir roving life, 
aie not to be ccrceived. They never entertained the 
idea of appropriaiing to themfelves the produce of a land, 
which their care oniy prevented from being a haunt of 
wild beads 'riieir fucceffors may probably have been 
adluated by led noble and difintercftcd views \ probably 
they might feek an increafe of fortune and power, where 
they ought to have only fought the glory of chiiftianity 
and the good of mankind. It w’as certainly a great crime 
to rob the people of America, in order to ac([uire confe- 
quence in Europe, and to increafe over the whole woihl 
an influence already too dangerous, if any thing could 
diminllb our abhorrence of fo great a crime, it is, that 
the happlnefs of the Indians was never aifedled by it. 
'J'hcy never appeared to defire any thing beyond thofe 
conveniences which they generally enJo)ed, 

TlioTc who have not accufed the JeUiits of avarice have 
cenfured their inftitutions in Paraguay, as being the cf- 
Tc(fl of blind fupcrllition. If our idea of fupcrlliuon be 
the true one, it retards the progrtfsof population j it de¬ 
votes to ufelcTs ceremonies the time th.it fliould be em¬ 
ployed in the labours of focicly j it deprives the labo- 
lious man of his property, to enrich the indolent and dan¬ 
gerous reclufe j it promotes difeord and civil wars for 
things of little moment ; it gives the flgnal for revolt In 
the name of God 5 it frees its minillcrs from obedience to 
the laws, and from the duties of focicty ; in a word, it 
makes the people mifcrable, and arms the wicked againft 
the virtuous. Have any of ihcfc calamities been found 
among the Guaranis ? if their happy iuftitutions be the 
effccl of fupcrilition, this is the only inllaucc in which it 
ever was beneficial to mankind. 

Politicians, who are cverrclllcfs and fufpicious, feemed 
to be apprchenfive that the republics formed by the Jc- 
ihits might one day detach thcmfclves from the power 
under l\ic proteflionof which they had been raifed. Tlic 
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inhabitants appeared to them as the btA difciplinod fc!- 
diers of the new hemirphcrc. 7 ‘hey conhdered them 
as obedient from a j»rinciple of reli);ion, added to the 
energy of the their new* manners, and as fightinguith the 
fame zeal that brought fo many martyrs to the fcaffold, 
and overthrew fo many empires by the arms of the fol¬ 
lowers of VVodin and IVIohammed. But it was thtir 
form of government which particularly excited their 
alarms. 

In ancient forms of government, civil and religious 
authority, which are derived fiom the fime fource, and 
tend to the fame end, have always been united ; or the 
one hath been fo ful>fcrvleut to the other, that the people 
could not venture to ftparate ilum in idea, and were 
equally kept in awe by both. Chrillianity introduced 
another kind of fpirit in Europe, and formed, at its fall 
origin, a fecret rivaUhip betvseen thefe two powers, the 
one of arms, the other of opinion. This clifpolition muni- 
fellt'd itfelf particularly when the barbarous naiions of 
the north made incurhons upon the Roman cmpiie. 1 Le 
chriftians, perfccuted by the heathen emperors, baflened 
to implore the afliilance of thefe foreigners againll op> 
predion. They preached to thefe conquerors a new fvf- 
tem of religion, which enjoined to them a duly to ex¬ 
tirpate the elUblilhed one ; and they demanded the ruins 
of ilie temples, in order to cred their own fanduaries 
upon thefe magnificent fpoils. 

The favages freely difpofed of what was not their pro- 
perty ; they facrificed to chrillianity all its enemies and 
their own *, they feized upon the prrlbns of men and upon 
their lands, and diilributed fomcof of them to the chinch. 
They demended tribute : but exempted the clergy from 
it, becaufctheycountenenccd theirufurpations. Noblemen 
became priclls, and priefts obtained the rank of nobility. 
The great conneded the privileges of their birth with 
that of the priefthood which they embraced. The birtiops 
imprinted the fcal of rcligon on the domains they pof- 
felVcd. From this mixture and confufion of birth with 
high nations, of titles with eftates, and of perfons with 
things, fprang up a monflroiis power, which, from the fiiif. 
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('ndeavoLired to cflublifli itfclf as diftin^l from tlie only true 
authority, ubicli is that of government \ a pouer, wliich 
aticrwards attempted even to raife itfelf above govern- 
iiient \ but having been unfuccefiful in the attempt, hath 
fincc fubmitted to feparate itfelf from it, anvl in e.vcit 
its authority in fecret over thofe who weie vNllIing to ac* 
knowledge it. Thcfe two powers have been ahsa)s I’o 
much at variance, that they have conilantly dilluibed the 
harmony of all Hate*;. 

The Jefuits of Paraguay, who were well acquainted 
with this fcource of divifion, have been warned by the 
mikl'iief their fociety hath often done in Kuiope, and Iiave 
exerted therafelves to promote the real happinefs of Amc- 
lica. 'I’hcy have united both powers in one ; which gave 
them the entire difpofal of the thoughts, alFedions, and 
faculties of their converts. 

Whether th§ Did fuch a fyflcm of government 

pe*)ple ivcfc render the Icgiflators formidable " Some 

happy in these perfons thought fo in the New World , 

midtionSy and and this opinion was much more j ic- 

Hvhether they valent in the Old one : but in all part*'', 

have Vi'^rtited the necelTary information was wanting 
/htir to decide the point. 'J'he I(adin^^^, 

taton peihaps unexpeclcd, with which the mli- 

fjonarlcs have evacuted what was called 
ihtir eniplie, hath feemed to Hit*w that they were incap- 
nole of maintaining tlicmlelvcs in it. Tliey have even 
t^ecii iefs regretted there than it was thought the would be. 
}i is not that thcfe people had any caulc to complain of 
the negligence or feverity of their leaders. An indiffer. 
tiicefo extrorilinary, proceeded undoubtedly from the 
A\cariromntrs which thcfe Americans, apparently fo hap¬ 
py, mull have cxperlnced, during the courfe of a life too 
utilform not to be languid, and under a government which, 
when connJered in its tiue point of view, refcmblcd ru- 
ihcr a religious community than a political inflitution. 

How w'as it poliiblc that a whole nation Oiould live 
without rclu^fance under the reAiaint of an aultere law, 
which is not capable ui fuLjc^^lip.g a linall number of men, 
although tlicy ii;ay have pul ih'iniklvtb under itbcoutroul 
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from a fpirit of cnthufiafni, and from the moft fublime 
motives, without iijfpirin^ them with melancholy, and 
without fourin^ their tempers ? The Guaranis tvere a 
fpecies of monks j and there is not, perhaps, a Tingle 
monk, w'ho at Tome timeor other hath not detefted his habit. 
'J’heir duties were tyrannically cnforceH, no fault efcaped 
punilhment, and order cftablldicd its controul in the raidit 
of plcafurcs. The Guaranis, whofc conduft was cloTcly 
infpeded even in their amufemenls, could not give them- 
felves up to any kind of cxccfs. Noify niiith and freedom 
were banilhed from thcTc melancholy Tffivah. 'rhefe 
manners were too auffere. The Hate of equality to which 
theie people were reduced, and from wliicli it ivas impof- 
Tible they fliould railc themfelves, expelled every kind 
of emulation from among them. One Guaranis had no 
Tort of motive to induce him to excel another. He had 
R<^fcd TulFiciently well, when there was no caufe of com¬ 
plaint againfl him, and when he could not be punilhed 
for having done ill. Did not alfo the privation ot all 
property exert Tome influence over the moH tender con¬ 
nections ^ It is not enough for the happineis of man 
that he Ibould have W’hat is fufheient for him *, he mufl 
alfo have fomething to bellow. A Guaranis could not 
he a benefa^or to his wife, his children, his relations, 
In'!, friends, or his countrymen ; neither could any ot 
thclc do good for him. He lelt no kind of appetency. 
It he was without vice, he ivas alfo without virtue •, 
he neither loved nor was beloved. A Guaranis with 
palTions w^ould have been the mofl wretched of be¬ 
ings •, and a man wuhout them exiils not, cither in the 
midll of forcils, in focicty, or in a cell. There is no paf- 
Tion but that of love, which being Irritated and increafed 
by 4’cftraint, could pofTibly find its advantage in them. 
But can it be Tiippofcd that the Guaranis retained no¬ 
thing of the fenfc of their favage Hale of liberty ^ Let 
the reader take no account of w liat hath been written, and 
reflet only upon the few lines 1 now (ball add. The 
Guaranis had never any thing but very confuTcd ideas of 
what they owed to the care of ihcir legiilators, while they, 
in the muft lively manner, w'ere continually fenfible of 
their dcTpotilm. At the time that they svcrc expelled, 

li^O 
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tliefe people readily perfuaded themfelves that they fliould 
be free, and that their happincfs would not be diminiflied 
by it. All kind of authority is more or Icfs odious j and 
this is the rcafon why all malfers, without exception, arc 
paid with ingratitude from their fervanls,' 

Preliminary When the milTions of Paraguay were 

steps taken by taken out of the hands of the Jefuits in 
the court of 1768, they were arrived, perhaps, to the 

Spain for the higheft degree of civilization to which 

government of it is poflible to bring recent nations, and 
these missions* which was certainly very fuperior to 
every thing that exifted in the reft of 
the new hemifphere. The laws were obferved j an exa6^ 
police was eftabllfhcd *, the manners were pure and all 
the inhabitants were united by brotherly love. All 
the arts of ncceflity were improved, and fome of thofe of 
luxury w’cre known. Plenty was univerfal, and the pub¬ 
lic ftores were filled. The number of horned cattle 
amounted to feven hundred and fixty-nine thoufand three 
hundred and fifty three, that of mules and horfes to ninety- 
four thoufand nine hundred and eighty-three, and that of 
fheep to two hundred and tiventy-onc thoufand five hun¬ 
dred and thirty-feven, without reckoning other domellic 
animals. 

Authority, which had been hitherto concentrated in 
the fame hands, was divided. A chief, to whom three 
lieutenants were given, rvas charged with the govern¬ 
ment of the country. Every thing that concerned reli¬ 
gion xvas committed to the care of the monks of the orders 
of Saint Dominic, Saint Francis, and La Merci. 

This is the only change that hath been hitherto made 
in the former arrangements. The court of Madrid cer¬ 
tainly wiflied to examine whether the order that xvas 
tliablifiicd was to be maintained or altered ? Attempts 
have been made toperfuade them to withdraw the Guaranis 
from a deftri£l rather unwholcfomc, and not fufficiently 
fertile, in order to people with them the uninhabited bor¬ 
ders of the Rio Plata, from Buenos-Ayres to Allumption. 
If this plan be adopted, and that the people (hould refufe 
to f|iut the land of their forefathers^ they will be reduced 
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to the neccffity of difperfing tliemfclves \ if they fhould 
accede to the views of Spain, they w’ill no longer form a 
national body. Whatever may happen, the moft beauti¬ 
ful edifice that has been raifed in the New World will be 
overthrown. 

But this is enough, and perhaps too much, upon the 
cirtumftances and revolutions, more or lefs important, 
which have agitated Spanilh America during the courfe 
of three centuries. It is time to afeend to the principles 
which direded the foundation of this great empire, and 
to trace, without malignity as without tiattery, the con- 
fequences of a fyftem of which antiquity hath not left, 
and could not polfibly leave, any model. We lliall be¬ 
gin, by giving an account of the fcveral fpecies of men 
which are at prefent colleftcd in this immenfe region. 

We lhall not reckon among the in- People who in- 
habitants of the new liemifphcre either habit Spanish 
the commanders who are commiflioned America ; and 
to give them laws, or the troops diflined first of the 
to proted and contain them, or the Chapetons, 
merchants employed in fapplying their 
W’ants. Thefe fcveral orders of men do not fettle in 
America, but return all of them to Europe after a (horter 
or a longer llay. Among the perfons fent by public 
authority, there are fcarcc any, except a few magillratcs, 
and a few fubaltcrn diredors, who fix themlelves in thefe 
dillant regions. The law prohibits every citizen from 
going there without the confent of government 5 but 
men who are know’n, eafily obtain this pcrmilTion, and ob- 
feure perfons frequently go there clandellineJy. Indi¬ 
viduals are powerfully ftimulated to this emigration, by 
the hope of making a large fortune, and fometimes alfo 
by the certainty of acquiring a degree of confideration 
which they w'ould not have enjoyed in the place of their 
origin. It is fufficient to be born in Spain, to obtain di- 
llinguifhed maiksof refped 5 but this advantage is not 
tranfmitted. The childcrn that arc brought forth in this 
other world are not honoured with the name of Chapetons^ 
us their fathers \Yerc > they are fimply called Creoies, 
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The Creoles, This is the name given to thofe who 

are of Spanifli iflue in the neW hcmi- 
fphere. Many of them clefcend from the firft conquerors, 
or their immediate fucceffors j and others have had illuf- 
trious anceltnrs, Moft of them have purchafed or obtain¬ 
ed diftinguiflied titles j but few of them liave dire^led 
the great fprings of government. Whether the court 
thought them incapable of application, or whether they 
were apprehenfive they fhould prefer the interell of their 
own to that of the mother-country, they excluded them 
early from places of truft, and fcldom deviated from this 
fyftem, whether it were a proper or an improper one. 
This contempt, or this miflrufl, difeouraged them, and 
they loft, in the vices arifing from idlenefs, from the heat 
of the climate, and from the abundance of all things, 
the remainder of that elevation of mind, of which Inch 
great examples had been left them. A barbarous luxury, 
pleafures of a (liameful kind, a ftupid fupcrftiticn, and ro¬ 
mantic intrigues, completed the degradation of their cha- 
radler. One road ftill remained open to the ambition of 
thefe colonifts, who are in feme meafure profciibed upon 
their native land. The court, the army, the courts of 
juftice, and the church, are purfuits of greater or lefs 
cftimatlon in Spain, which they are at liberty to follow, 
A very fmall number, however, have entered into them, 
either bccaufe llieir minds arc entirely corrupted, or be- 
caufe the diftance renders the accefs to them difticuU. 
Some of lefs diftinguillied birth have turned, even in A- 
merica, their adivity and their faculties to the great ope¬ 
rations of trade 5 and thefe have been the moft prudent 
and the moft ufcful. 

The Mestees, The fame fupcrlority which the Cha^ 

petons affeded over the Creoles, the lat¬ 
ter afTumed over the Meftees. Thefe are the race pro¬ 
ceeding from a European with an Indian tvoraan. The 
Spaniards, who, at the firft period of the difeovery, land¬ 
ed in the New World, had no women with them. Some 
of the moft confiderable of them w^aited till women were 
fent from Europe. Moft of them plighted their faith to 
the moft diftinguillied or the molt agreeable girls of the 
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country. Frequently even they became mothers without 
being married. The law ordained, that thefe children, 
legitimate or illegitimate, (liould enjoy the fame privileges 
as their fathers j but piejudice placed them in a lower 
rank. It is fcaicely till after thiee generations, that is 
to fay, when their complexion differs in nothing from that 
of the white men, who are all very dark, that, in the or¬ 
dinal y couife of civil life, they are treated as the other 
Creoles are. Before they can attain to fo flattering an 
equality, thefe Meilees, who are everywhere very nume¬ 
rous, and whofe fpccies is uninterruptedly reuew^cd, wxrc 
moflly employed in the mechanic arts, and in the minuter 
details of trade. When they have acquired a greater 
fliare of dignity, they are Hill obliged to continue the 
fame labours, till fomc fortunate alliance, or fome particu¬ 
lar circumflance, enables them to pafs their ufelefs days 
in pleafurc and idlenefs. 

Scarce had the New World bcendif- ^he Negroes, 
covered, when Negroes were brought 
into it, in 15C3. Eight years afterwards, a greater 
number of them was introduced, bccaufc experience had 
fhevvn that they were infinitely better calculated for all 
the labours than the natives of the country. 'J'he go¬ 
vernment foon prohibited them, from an apprehenflon 
that they would corrupt the Americans, and incite them 
to revolt. Las Cafis, who w'as deficient in proper notions 
concerning the rights of mankind, but who was inceffantly 
employed in the relief of the Indians, to whom he was 
attached, obtained the revocation of a law’, which he 
thought would be injurious to them. Charles V permit¬ 
ted, in 1517, that four thoufand to thefe flaves flioulJ be 
conveyed into the Spanifli colonies; and the Flemifli 
courtier, who had obtained the profit of this traffic, fold 
his privilege to the Genoefe. 

At the expiration of this grant, this vile commerce 
ceafed almoll entirely *, but the Portuguefe, having be¬ 
come fuhjt’ds of the court of Madrid, revived it. It fell 
again, after thefe people had fhaken off the yoke wfliich 
they bore with fo niuclr impatience, and did not recover 
any adivity, till the two nations came to be upon better 
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terms with each other. At length, the fubje^ls of the 
court of LiA)on engaged, in 1696, to furnifli, in fiv^eycais 
time^ twenty-five thoufand Negroes to their former ty¬ 
rants \ and they fulfilled this engagement with the aflift- 
ance of their fovereign, who advanced two thiids of the 
funds required for an undertaking which was then fo con- 
iidcrable. 

The French, who had juft been giving a king to Spain, 
too lightly took upon themfelves, in 1702, the engage¬ 
ments of the Portuguefe. Being deficient in fettlemcnts 
on the coaft of Africa, little fkilled in maritime opera¬ 
tions, and having been unfortunate in the courfe of a 
long w’ar, they did nothing of what they had fo boldly 
promifed. 

This contrail palTed into the hands of the Englifli at 
the peace of Utrecht. The South-fea company, to wdiom 
the Brltifli miniftry gave it up, engaged to deliver, each 
of the thirty years that their charter was to laft, four 
thoufand eight hundred Afiicans to the Spanifli fcttle- 
ments. They were confined to this number during the 
five laft years of their grant j but all the reft of the time 
they were allowed to introduce as many as they could 
fell. I'hey engaged to pay thirty-three piaflres and one 
third, or one hundred and eighty livres [7I. los.] for 
each of the fiift four thoufiind Negroes •, the other eight 
hundred were freed from this burdenfome tribute, in in¬ 
demnity for 1,080,000 livres [45,000!.] advanced to the 
court of Madrid, and which w'cre only to be reimburfed 
in the courfc of ten years. This tribute was reduced to 
half for all the flaves that were not required by the con- 
tra(ft. Philip V indemnified himfclf for this facrifice, by 
referving the fourth part of the profits made by the com¬ 
pany. The execution of this treaty was only interrupted 
by the hoftilities which, in 1739, divided the two king¬ 
doms. The peace cf 1748 reftored to the crown of Eng¬ 
land all its rights*, but the company which reprefented 
it were induced, by an indemnity that w^as offered to them, 
to give up the ftiort remains of a grant, which they fore- 
faw they ftiould not be allowed to enjoy without confidcr- 
ablc reftri6lions. 

Robert Mayne, a merchant of London, fucceeded, un- 
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der a Spanifh name, to the aflbciation. Such was the 
cliHioneliy or the negligence of the agents whom he had 
fettled at Buenos-Ayres, which was become the flaplc of 
the trade, that in 1752 he was ruined, and obliged to give 
up an undertaking, which, if more prudently managed, 
or more carefully attended to, ought to have yielded very 
conflderable profits. 

I’he refolutlon was then taken to receive flaves at 
Porto Rico, which were to pay to government two hun¬ 
dred and fixtecn livres [9k] each, and which, after hav¬ 
ing defrayed this heavy tax, were freely admitted upon 
the continent and in the iflands. The Englifli, who had 
treated with the governor of Cuba, fulfilled their engage¬ 
ments pundlually, when the court of Madrid thought a 
change of fyllem would be better calculated for their 
inteieft. 

In 1765,‘an affuciallon was formed between fomc Spa- 
ni(li, French, and Genoefe commercial houfes, fettled at 
Cadiz, 'rhis company, which w^as ill ferved by its agents, 
and much loaded with debt, was going to be diffolved, 
when, in 1773, miniftry thought it prudent and equit¬ 
able to offer fome alleviation ot the terms they had at 
firlf impofed upon it. The charter was prolonged, and 
the taxes diminlfhed *, and, from that period, the impor¬ 
tation of Haves hath acquired frelli aflivity. They arc 
bought indiferiminately in all places where they can be 
procured to the bed advantage. 

Savage Europeans! ye doubted at firfl whether the in¬ 
habitants of the regions you had jufl difcovered were not 
animals which you might flay without remorfe, becaufc 
they were,black, and you were w’hite. You almoll en- 
vieJ them the knowledge of God, your common Father. 
Mod horrid thought! But when you had permitted them 
alfo to raife their hands and eyes to Heaven j when you 
had initiated them in your ceremonies and myfteries *, 
made them join in your prayers and offerings, and in the 
hopes of a future Hate, afforded by one common religion ; 
when you had acknowledged them to be your brethren j 
w as not the general horror redoubled, at feeing you tram¬ 
ple under foot the ties of this facred confanguinity ? You 
have put them more on an equality with yourfclves j and 
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yet you go to diftant parts in order to buy and fell them ! 
You fell them, too, as you would a bafe heid of cattle ! 
In order to repeople one part of the globe, which you 
have laid wafle, you corrupt and depopulate another. 
If death be preferable to flavery, arc ye not Hill moie 
inhuman upon the coafls of Africa than you liave been 
in the regions of America ^ Englifli, French, Spaniards, 
Dutch, or Portuguefe, let me luppoft that I am conveif* 
ing with one of you about a treaty concluded between 
two civilized nations: and that I would afk him, what 
kind of compenfation he imagines may have been agreed 
upon in the exchange you have made ? He will think it 
to conflft in gold, proviiions, privileges, a town, or a pro¬ 
vince ; w hile, on the contrary, it conlills in a greater or 
Icfs number of your fcllow'-crea^urcs, which the one give^- 
up to the other, to difpofe of at plealure. Hut Inch is 
the infamy of this unnatural contraft, that it doth not even 
prefent itfelf to the ideas of the contra6ling parties. 

Every thing announces that the court of Spain wdll 
iliake off the dependence they had upon foreign nations 
for their (laves. Fhis is the only view they can poflibly 
have had, in requiring of Portugal, in 1771, the ccffioii 
of two of their illands on the African coait. 

Laborious cultivations, and fome mines of a particular 
kind, have employed part of the (laves introduced upon 
the SpaniCh continent in the New World. The fervicc 
of the rich hath been the deftiny of the greater number. 
'Phefe have foon become the confidents of their malleis 
pleafurcs 5 and by this infamous employment they have 
gained their liberty. Their dcfccudants have allied themw 
lelvcs fometimes with the Europeans, and fometimes with 
the Mexicans, and have formed the vigorous and nume¬ 
rous race of the Mulattocs, Avhich, as that of the Meflecs, 
but twm or three generations later, acquires the colour and 
rank of white people. Thofc among them who are Hill 
in (lavery have affumed a determined fuperiority over the 
wretched and poor. This fupeiiority they owe to the 
favour granted to them by government. For this reafon, 
the Africans, who, in the fettlements of other nations, are 
the enemies of the white people, arc become their defend¬ 
ers in the Spauiili Indies. 
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But why fliould the favour of government be beftowed 
upon the flave that was bought, in preference to the Have 
that was conquered ? It is, bccaufe the injury done to the 
latter tvas of more ancient date, and greater than the in¬ 
jury done to the former *, that the latter was accuftomed 
to the yoke, and that the former was to be broken to it ; 
anJ that the Have of a mailer, whom a fyflem of policy 
hath made mailer of a Have, is brought, by this dlillnftion, 
to take part with the common tyrant. If the African, 
W'ho is the defender of the white people in the Spaniili 
Indies, hath been their enemy in all other parts, it is be- 
caufe in all other parts he hath always obeyed, and never 
commanded *, it is, bccaufe he was not comforted in his 
fituation by tlie fight of one more wretched than his own. 
In the Spaniili Indies, the African is alternately (lave and 
niafter 5 in the fcttlcmcnts of other nations, he is perpe¬ 
tually a Have. 

The Indi.ins form the lafl clafi» of in- Ancient and 
habitants, in a country which belonged present Mate of 
entirely to their anccllors. The mis- the Indians. 
fortunes of thefe people began even at 
the era of the difeovery, Columbus diftributed lands at 
fiifl to thofc who accompanied him, and attached fomc 
natives of the country to them in 1499. This arrange¬ 
ment was not approved of by the court, who, three years 
after, fent Ovando to St. Domingo, to reftore ibefe 
wretched people to liberty. This new commander, bar¬ 
barous as he was, complied with the will of his fovercigns : 
but the indolence of the Americans, and the complaints 
of the Spaniards, foon determined him to put thofc 
whom he had fet free again into chains, and to add flill 
a greater number to them. But he decreed, that thefe 
Haves fliould reap fonie advantage from their labour, 
whether they were employed in the cnllure of the 
lands, or the working of the mines. In 1504, this ar¬ 
rangement was conhrmed by Ferdinand and Ifabella, 
wiiU a pro\ilo, that the ftipend fliould be regulated by 
government. 

The Dominicans, who had juft arrived in the colony, 
w’ere incenfed at an arrangement which overthrew all 
former principles. They refufed, in the confeflional chair, 
abfolution to thofc hidividuals who folicited, or even ac- 
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cepted, tliofe gifts, which were indifcrimlnatcly ftylcd re^ 
partitions, or commanderies. 'I'hey thundered out c\ 
i.oraniunications from the pulpit againft the authors or 
promoters of thefe injuftices. The exclamations of thclc 
monks, fo mucli revered at that time, refounded tlirough- 
out all Europe, where the cuftom, which they attac’he<l 
with fo much inveteracy, was again difeuffed in 1510, and 
was again confirmed. 

In 1516, the Indians found in Las Cafas a more zealon*- 
more intrepid, and more aftive proteftor, than thofe wh(.r 
had preceded him. His folicitations determined Ximencs, 
who at that time governed Spain with fo much Iplendour,' 
to fend over to America three friars to determine upon 
this matter, which had already been twice decided, d'he 
decrees they pronounced were not fuch as were expelled 
liom their profelTion. They decided in favour ot the 
commanderies, but excluded from them all the courtiers 
and favourites who did not refide in the New World. 

Las Cafas, who had been declared the protedor of the 
Indians by the miniiler himfelf, and wdio, invelled with 
this honourable title, had accompanied the delegates, re¬ 
turned immediately into Spain, in order to devote to pub¬ 
lic indignation men of a pious profelbon, whom he accuf- 
ed of having facrificed humanity to political views. He 
fucceeded in having them recalled, and Figueroa was 
fubflituted to them. This magillrate took the refolution 
to colled, in two large villages, a confiderable body of 
Indians, whom he left entirely at their own difpofal* 
The experiment did not turnout in their favour. I'he 
government concluded, from their Hupidity and their 
indolence, that the Americans were children incapable 
of conduding thcmfelvcs \ and their condition was not 
altered. 

Neverthelcfs, the clamours of many refpedable perfons 
w^crc raifed on all fides againft thefe arrangements j and 
the ftates of Caftile thcmfelvcs demanded, in 1523, that 
they ftiould be annulled. Charles V yielded to all thefe 
folicitations. He forbade Cortez, who had juft conquered 
Mexico, to give any commanderies, and enjoined them to 
revoke thofe he might already have granted. Whei> 
thefe orders arrived in New Spain, the repartitions wertf 
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nlreacly fettled a<! in the other colonies, and the monarch’s 
pleafure was not complied with. 

From this, and all other countries fubjc6l to Caftile, 
intelligence was conftantly received, tliat no real or ufe- 
ful labours would he carried on in the New World, if the 
people who were fubdued fliould for a moment ceafe to 
be at the difpofal of their conqueiors. The apprehenfion 
of having made the difeovery of fo rich a hemifpherc 
without advantage, made a great impreflion upon the mi- 
iiidry : but, on the other hand, the idea of having invad¬ 
ed one half of the globe, merely to reduce the nations to 
flavery, w”as another point of view w^hich could not fail of 
exciting fome alarms in the government. In this uncer¬ 
tainty, commanderies were allowed or prohibited at ha¬ 
zard. At length, in 1536, the government adopted the 
medium of givii\" a fm^ion to them for two generations. 
Although they had been granted only for two years be¬ 
fore this period, they were in reality perpetual, hnee there 
was not a fingle iiiftance of the grant not being renewed. 
The king continued to referve to himfelf all the Indians 
fettled in the ports or in the principal towms. 

The protc6bor of thefe wretched people grew indignant 
at thefe ordinances. He fpoke, he exerted himfelf, he 
lummoned his nation to the tribunal of the whole univerfe, 
and made the tw'o hemifpheres lliudder with horror. O ! 
Las Cafas I thou wall greater by thy humanity, than all 
thy countrymen were by their conqueils. Should it hap¬ 
pen in future ages, that thefe unfortunate regions which 
they have invaded fliould be peopled again, and that a 
fyflem of laws, manners, and liberty, fliould be cflabliflied 
among them, the firft ftatuc they would erc6l would be 
thine. We w'ould fee thee interpoflng between the Ame¬ 
rican and the Spaniard, and prcfcnling thy breall; to the 
poniard of the one, in order to fave the other. We fliould 
read, at the bottom of this monument, in an ace of bar.- 

BARII'Y, LAS CASAS, WHOM THOU SEEST, WAS A BENEVOLENT 

MAN. In the meanwhile thy name will remain engraved 
upon every feeling heart; and when thy countrymen 
ihall blufli at the barbarifm of their pretended heroes, 
tlicy will take pride in thy viitucs. May thefe fortunate 
times not be fo far diflant as we apprehend they are ! 
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Charles V, enlightened by his oxvn rcilct^ions, or pie- 
vailed upon by the impetuous eloquence of Las Galas, 
ordered, in 1542, that all the coramanderies which fliouli 
become vacant, Ihould be indiferiminately re united to the 
crown. Tills decree was not in force in Mexico and 
Peru, and occalioned a bloody and obdinate war. d’hc 
government were obliged to annul it three years after j 
but authority was elfabliHied with fufKcient folidity in 
1549, to bid defiance to all complaints, and to be no longer 
impeded by the fear of infurredlions. 

At this period, the Indiana were freed from all perfonal 
fervices, and the tribute they were to pay to their com¬ 
manders was regulated. The mailers, hitherto fo oiipref- 
hve, were forbidden to relide in the extent of their jurif- 
didion, and to deep there more than one night. They 
ivere alfo prohibited from having any dwelling there, from 
leaving their families, from polTelTing any lands, from 
breeding any cattle, and from eflabliihing any manufac-» 
tures. They were forbidden to intermix in maiiiage 
with their vaflals, and to take any of them into their fcr. 
vice. The perfon commiDioned to collc^f their taxes 
mull have the fan<^ion of the magillrate, and mull give 
fecurity againll any vexations he Ihould be guilty of. 

The tax impofed upon the natives of the counlry, 
make their conquerors fubfill with a degree of dignity, is 
not even merely a gratuitous favour. T'hefe proud mailers 
are obliged to collc£l their fubjefts in a village, to build 
them a church, and to pay the clergyman appointed to 
inilrucl them. They are obliged to fix their relidence 
in the principle town of the province, in which thtircom- 
mandery is fituatcd, and to have always hoifes and arms 
in readinefs to repel an enemy, whether foreign or do. 
medic, 'rhey are not permitted to ahfent tliemfelves, 
till they put a foldicr, approved by government, in their 
place. 

No material alterations were made In thefe regulations 
till 1568. It was then rtlolved tliat the comiTiandcrie>, 
wdiich, for thirty-lw’o years pall, hud bten granted for 
two lives, fhould continue to be given in the lame nun- 
ucr *, but that thofc, the revenue of wdiich exceeded ten 
thoufand eight hundred livres [450I.] dioultl be fubjeft 
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to pcniions. All of them were in future to be proclaim¬ 
ed when they became vacant j and fuppofing the merit 
of the competitors equal, to be diitributed iu prefer¬ 
ence to the heirs of the conquerors, and after them, 
to the defeendants of the firll colonifts. The court, per¬ 
ceiving that thefe rewards were mote frequently dillri- 
buted by favour than by talents, or the claim of an ancient 
origin, ordered, in 1608, that they ftiould be annulled, if 
the favours granted by the viceroys were not confirmed 
in fix years for Peru, and in five for the reft of America. 
'J'he chief of the commandery, however, entered into the 
enjoyment of his poll as foon as he was appointed. It 
was only required of him to lecure the reftitution of 
the fums he might have received, if the choice that had 
been made of him w^crc not ratified at the time preferibed 
by the ordinances. 

At the beginning of the lall century, the government 
appropriated to themfelves the third part of the revenue 
of the commanderies. Soon alter this, they took the 
whole of it into their hands, and forbade their delegates 
to fill up thofe that Ihould become vacant. Atlength, they 
were all fuppreffed in 1720, except thofe that were given 
in perpetuity to Cortez, and to fome hofpitals or religious 
communities. At this period, fo remarkable in the an¬ 
nals of the New World, the Indians were dependent 
only on the crown. 

Was this fyflem the bell that could poflibly be 
adopted for the interell of Spain, and the felicity of the 
other hemifphere ? Who will be able to folve a pro¬ 
blem, in which fo many circumftances are complicat¬ 
ed ? The rights of jullice ; the fentiments of humani¬ 
ty j the private view's of minillers j the fway of the 
moment y the ambition of the great j the rapacioufnefs 
of favourites j the proje^s of fpeculative men j the au¬ 
thority of the priellhood •, the influence of the manners 
and of prejudice the chara^lcr of the dlflant fubjc^ls j the 
nature of the climate, of the foil, and of the labours *, the 
dillance of places y the tardimfs and contempt of the fove- 
reign’s orders j the tyranny of governors; the impunity of 
crimes ^ the uncertainty of accounts, and of accufations; 
and fuch a multitude of other different matters. Wc need 
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not therefore be farprifed at the long uncertainty of the 
court of Madrid *, when, in the centre of European 
nations, at the foot of the throne, under the immediate 
infpe<51ion of the dire£fors of the flate, we fee abufes fub- 
hding, and often increafing, on account of the abfurdity 
of meafures. The man, with whom they were furround- 
cd, w^as then taken for the model of the man at a dif- 
tance j and it was imagined that the fame fyftem of le- 
giflation which fuited the one, w^as equally adapted to the 
other. In former times, and, perhaps, even at prefent, 
we confound with each other, two beings feparated by 
immenfe differences, the favage and the civilized man j 
the man born in the centre of liberty, and the man born 
in the (hackles of flavery. The averfion of the favage 
for our cities, arifeth from the improper manner in which 
we have introduced ourfelvcs into his foreffs. 

At prefent, the Indians who have not been fettled in 
the towns, arc all colle^Ied in villages, which they are 
not permitted to quit, and where they form municipal 
affemblies, over which their cacique prefults. 'J'o each 
of thefe villages a territory of greater or lefs extent is 
attached, according to the nature of the foil, and the 
number of its inhabitants. Part of it is cultivated in com¬ 
mon for the public ncceflitics, and the reft is diftributed 
to the families for their private ufc. The law hath or¬ 
dained that this domain (liould be unalienable \ fome por¬ 
tions of it, however, are, from time to time, allowed to 
be detached from it, in favour of the Spaniards; but al- 
W’ays with an annual charge upon it, for the profit of the 
fellers, under the infpeflion of goverment. 'I'here is no 
inftitution which prevents the Indians from having lands 
belonging to them j but they have feldom the power or 
the inclination to make acquifitions. 

As difgrace breaks down all the fprings of the mind, 
one of the caufes of this poverty and of this difeourage- 
ment, muff be the obligation impofed upon thefe people, 
of being alone devoted to the public labours. The law 
ordains that they (liould be paid for this hinnliialing la¬ 
bour *, but the diffance from w’hencc they may be brought, 
and the time they may be detained, depends upon the go* 
vernment of the fpot. 
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Another duty impofed upon the Indian;, is to be at the 
dlfpofal of all the citizens *, but merely for the majiu- 
fafturcs, and tlic cultures of primary neceflity j and this 
in rotation only, for eighteen days confeculively, and 
for a falary fettled by the ordinances. 

They have (lill a more burdenfome talk, and that is the 
working of the mines. The dircflors were originally the 
foie regulators of this talk. It was afterwards provided 
for by ftatutes, which were frequently varied. At pre- 
fent, no Indians are called to the mii>es, except to thofe of 
Guanga Vclica, and of Potoli, which have particular 
privileges, who live at the diHance of more than thirty 
miles they are allowed four reals, or fifty-four fols 
[about 2 s. 3 d.] per day j they arc detained no longer 
than fix months, and the feyenth part of a colonv is only 
employed in them at Peru, and the twenty-fifth part at 
Mexico. Frequently even there are a lels number, bc^ 
caufe libcrtiniCn, cupidity, the expe(5lation of thieving, 
and, perhaps, other motives, attraft there a great .number 
of mefiees, molattocs, and natives. 

A tribute which the male Indians, from eighteen to 
fifty years of age, pay to the government, completes this 
multitude of calamities. This tax, which was originally 
paid in provifions, is not the fame in all parts. It is from 
eight to fifteen, tw^enty, thirty, and forty, livics, [from 
6 s. 8 d. to I2S. lod.—i 6 s. 84-—ih 5 s- and il. 13 s. 4d.j 
according to the different periods when, at the requefi; of 
the perfons who paid it, it was converted into coin. They 
cuflom which prevailed with the government, of requiring 
alw'ays in money the value of the produdlions, the price 
of which varies with time and place, introduced thefe dif- 
proportions, which were greater, a^d confcquently more 
4 cllru£l:ivc, in SoutJ), than they were in North, America, 
where the capitation is ufually of nine leals, or fix livres 
one fol fix deniers [rather more than five (hillings.] The 
fiiivrth part of this tax is diftributed to tjie clergyman, to the 
pacique, and to the Spaniard, commiflioned in each pro¬ 
vince to prevent the oppreffion of the Indians, or kept 
for the purpofe of afljfling the community in any of ii; 
misfortunes. Such is the legal condition of the Indian's: 
but no one can determine how much private injuftice adds 
Vol. IlL 1 
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weight to a burden already too heavy. That, among the 
vexations which hath moft attradled the notice of go¬ 
vernment, hath proceeded from the officer, who is called 
an Alcade at Mexico and a Corregidor at Peru. 

This is a magiftrate charged, under the infpeftion of 
the viceroy, or of the tribunals, with the adminiftration 
of juflicc *, with the management of the finances, of w^ar, 
of police, and of every thing that can concern public 
order, throughout the fpace of thirty, forty, and fifty 
leagues. Although the law prohibited him, as well as 
the other depofitaries of authority, from undertaking any 
trade; yet, from the earlieft times, he monopolized all 
that was poffiblc to be carried on with the Indians under 
his jurifdi£lion. As he only remained five years in office, 
he ufed to deliver, almoft as foon as he got in, the mer- 
.chandixe he had to fell, and employed the reft of his time 
in collcdtng in the payments. The oppreflion ■ became 
general. The unfortunate natives of the country were 
always cruffied by the enormity of the prices, and fre¬ 
quently by being obliged to take goods of no ufe to them, 
but which the tyrant hlmfclf had fometimes been com¬ 
pelled to receive from the merchants, who afforded him 
a long and hazardous credit. Every thing, or almoff 
every thing, was refufed to the poor, and thofc who en¬ 
joyed any kind of eafe in their circumffances were over¬ 
burdened. When the payments became due, they wxre 
exa6led with barbarous feverity, by a creditor who is at 
once both judge and party; and the moft heavy penalties 
were inflicted upon the debtors, who failed either in the 
voluntary or compelled obligations they had entered into, 

I’he humane and equitable chiefs were fenftbly affeft- 
cd with thefe enormities, which were more atrocious and 
more frequent in South, than they were in North Ameri¬ 
ca, They thought it, however, ncccffary to tolerate them, 
from an idea generally entertained, that if the chain 
which was formed was once to be broken, thefe indolent 
and thoughtlefs people would be in want of clothing, of in- 
ftruments of agriculture, of cattle necelTary for all the 
labours, and that they would immediately fall into a ftatc 
of inaftion and extreme mifery. Some prudent men cn- 
^deavepred to reconcile intcrefts that were fo oppofitc to 
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tach other j but none of their ideas vv^r-e found to be 
practicable. A fure method of leflening the mifebief, 
ivould have been, to put the magillrates, who went to 
feck, in another heinifpherc, a fortune-which their native 
country refufed them, upon a better footing: but the 
miniftry would never confent to this incredfc of expence. 
Since the year 1751, the alcades and the corregidors 
are obliged to fix upon the place of tbffir refidcnce, the 
goods they have to fell, and tlve price they mean to put 
upon them. If they deviate from this rate, which is 
approved of by their fuperiors, they are to lofe their 
places, and to reftorc the quadruple of what they have 
purloined. This regulation, which is rather llriftly at¬ 
tended to, hath in fome degree diminiflied the depre¬ 
dations. 

A FORM of government was wanting Civilgovti^n- 
for the fevcral people wc have been merit established 
fpeaking of j and the court of Madrid by Spain in the 
adopted that which was the moft abfo- New World, 
lute. The Spaniih mtnefchs took all 
the Tights and all the powers into their own hands, and en« 
trufted the cxercifc of them to two delegates, who, under 
the title of viceroys, were to enjoy tlje prerogatives of 
fovercignty during all the time of their Commiflion. ‘ ’They 
were attended in their public funClions, and even in their 
private life, with a degree of pomp, which feemed cal¬ 
culated to inccafe the refpcCl and terror which was infpir- 
ed by authority. 7 'he number of thefc diftinguifticd 
offices hath fincc been doubled, without the leaft dero¬ 
gation from their dignity. Their conduCV, however, as 
well as that of the inferior agents, was fubjeCl to the cen- 
fUre of the council for India, a tribunal crcCled in Eu¬ 
rope, to govern, under the infpeCliort of the monarch, the 
conquered provinces in tJhe Nevr World. 

In thefc diflant countries vrere eftablilhcd ten courts of 
juftice, appointed to enfure the tranquillity of the citizens, 
and to fettle any differences that might arife among them. 
Thcfe tribunals, known by the name of Audiences, pro¬ 
nounced definitively upon criminal matters \ but cavfcs 
that were mcrelrcivil, and wrhich were more than 1^5,156 
piaffres, or 54,8 h 3 livres [2285I. 2s. 6d.] might be car- 
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rtdy by appeal, to the council for India. The privilege 
granted to thele great bodies^to make rempnflrances to the 
depofitaries of the royal authority, and the (till more con- 
lider^}>le prerogative given to thofe of the capitals to fill 
the duties of the vice-royalty, whenever they were vacant, 
raifed them to a degree of importance, which, as magi* 
flrates, they would not have acquired. 

Nature of the It feemed more difficult to regulate 

ecclesiastical the ecclcfiaftical form of government. 
government a- At the period of the difeovery of the 
ilopted in Ame^ New World, all Europe was covered 
rica^ with a veil of darknefs, woven, or thick¬ 

ened, by the prejudices which the court 
of Rome had inceffantly diffufed, fometimes openly, and 
fometimes with cunning. Thefe fuperftitions were more 
deeply rooted, andmoregeccral,in Spain, where the infidels 
had for fo lopg a time paft been the obje^ of their 
hatred and of their wars. The fovereigns^f this kingdom, 
one would naturally imagine, ^voi4d have eAablifhed 
beyond the Teas the bad principles of the pontliFs who 
gave them another hemifphere \ but this was not the 
cafe. Thefe princes, more enlightened, as it fhould feem, 
than might be expefled from the age they lived in, depriv. 
ed the ruler of Chriilendom of the privilege of collating 
to the benefices of the church, and even of the tithes, 
which the prieRs had afifuroed to themfelves in all parts. 
Unfortunatly, the prudence that had dilated this fyilem, 
'was not followed by their fuccefTors, who founded, or 
permitted to be founded, too great a number of bifhop- 
rics. Numbcrlcfs churches were confirufled, and con¬ 
vents of both fexes multiplied beyond every idea of 
excefs. Celibacy became the ruling paffion in a defert 
country. Metals, which (bould have been employed 
fertilizing the earth, were thrown away upon the churches. 
'J'hc clergy, notwithftanding their ignorance and corrup¬ 
tion, obtained the rclloration of the greatefl part of thofe 
pppreffive tithes which had been drawn out of their ava¬ 
ricious hands. America Teemed now to have been con¬ 
quered but for them. In the meanwhile, the inferior 
clergy, thefe who are in other parts ,fo mild and fo rc- 
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fpedable, did not find themfclvcs fufficicntly opulent. 
The Indian, whom they ivere appointed to inftruft and 
comfort, did not dare to appear before them without fomc 
prefent. They indulged him in fuch of his former fa- 
perftitions as wcic of advantage to themfclvcs j as, for 
inftance, the cuftom of putting a great quantity of pro- 
vifions upon the tombs of the dead. They fet an cxoi 
bitant price upon their fun^lions, and had always Ionic 
pious inventions, which gave them an opportunity of - 
aefing frcfli taxes. Such a conduct liud rendered tlicl; 
tenets generally odious. Thefe people went to inais 
they did to the labours of vaffalage, execrating the bai- 
barous ftrangers w’ho loaded their bodies and their loisi J 
with burdens equally weighty. 

The fcandal became public, and almoft general. I'L 
fecuhir and the regular clergy, uho both of them lulfillc*! 
the fame miniftry, mutually accufed each other of thefe 
vexations, 'i'hey firft deferibed their rivals as a fet of va¬ 
gabonds, who had withdrawn themfclvcs from the fuperiii. 
tendence of their fuperiors, in order to follow their liber- 
tinifm with impunity. 'I'hc latter accufed the other of 
their ignorance and indolence, and cenfured them for be¬ 
ing wholly taken up with the education of their families. 
Wc acknowledge with regret, that there was rcafon for 
thefe reproaches on both fidcs. The court w'as for a long 
time difturbed by the intrigues of thefe two cabals 
which were incefiantly renewed. At length they decreed, 
in 1757, that the monks (hould occupy the benefices they 
held during life, but that they fhpuld not be fucceeded in 
them by men of the fame profefiion. This determination, 
which brings matters again into their natural order, will 
probably be attended with favourable coafcqucnccs. 

It was a great point, to have regii- Distribution of 
latcd, in the firft infiance, all the great the lands in the 
fprings of the new empire. It now re- New IVor/d at 
mained to fettle the dclllny of thofe who the time cf the 
were to live in it. The fovcrcign, who conquest, 
thought hi mfelf the legitimate poflelTor Mode of acquit-• 
of all the lands of America, by right of ing these posses- 
conqucil, and by the conceflion of the sions at present, 

I 
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pontiffs, caufed fome of them, at firft, to bfc diftvibuted 
among his foldiers, who had fought in the New World. 

I he foot foldier received a piece of ground of the length 
of one hundred leet, and of the breadth of fifty, to boild 
upon *, one tliouland eight hundred and eighty-five toifes 
ior gwrden-grouiu] j feven thoufand five hundred and foriy- 
three foi his orchard j ninety-four thoufand two hundred 
and cigiuy.eight for the culture of European corn ; and 
nine thoulund four hundred and twenty-eight for that of 
Indian com and all the extent of ground that was necef- 
i'‘iy lo breed ten hogs, twenty goats, one hundred Ihccp, 
twenty horned cattle, and five horfes. 7'he cavalry man 
was allowed double the quantity of ground for his build* 
ingS and the quintuple of all the reft, 

Soon after tOAvn^ were conftrudlcd. 7'hcfe were not 
left to the caprice of perfons who meant to inhabit them, 
i iic ordonnances icquircd that they fhould be in an 
iigiceable fituation, in a wholefome air, on a fertile foi), 
abounding with waters. They regulated the pofition of 
toe thurchrs, the direftion of the ftreets, and the extent of 
tl)c public fquares. It was ufually fome rich and a^ive 
individual who undertook to build them, after he had 
obtained the fan£lion of government. If the w'holc was 
not tinilhed at the flijjubvtcd time, he loft all the money 
he hud advanced, and was likewife indebted to the trea* 
fury 5^co livrcs [225I.]. The other obligations impoftd 
upon him w’ere, to find a clergyman for his church, and to 
lupply him with all that was required to keep up the de¬ 
cency of a regular form of ^worlLip. He was alfo obliged 
to colled at lead thirty Spanifh inhabitants, each of 
whom xsas to have ten cows, four oxen, one marc, one 
fovv, twenty fheep, one cock, and fix hens. When thefe 
conditions weie fulfilled, the civil and criminal jurifdic* 
tions were granted to him in the firft inftance for two ge* 
ncratioiis, the right of appointing them unicipal ofhccis, 
and four leagues fquarc of territory. 

Pait of this great fpace was taken up in the placing of tlie 
city, by the commons, and by the peifon who undertook 
the bufinefs. The reft was divided into equal portions, 
which were drawn for by lot, and none of which could be 
alienated till after five years cultivation. Every citizen 
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was to havo as many lots as he had houfes \ but his pro¬ 
perty was never to exceed what Ferdinand had originally 
granted at Saint Domingo to three horfemcn. 

Thofc perfons who had poffeflions in the towns that 
were already founded, were excluded by law from the new 
fcttlcments: but this ftri£t regulation did not extend to 
their children. All the Indians w'ho were not detained 
clfewhere by engagements which they could not break, 
were allowed to fettle there as fervants, as mechanics, or 
as labourers, 

Exclufivc of the lands which tvcrc fecured to the troops, 
and to the founders of towns, the chiefs of the feverai 
colonies w^re authorifed to diftiibutc fomc to the Spa¬ 
niards who w’ere inclined to fettle in the new hcmifphere, 
I'nis great privilege was taken from them in 1591. 
Philip II, w’hofe ambition engaged him in perpetual wars, 
and whofe obfthiacy would never allow him to put an end 
to them, was not able to anfwcr fo many cxpences. The 
fale of the lands in America, which to this period had been 
given away, was one of the refouices that fuggefted itfclf 
to him. His law had, even in fome fort, a/ctroa 61 ive 
cflfcdl, in as much as it ordered the confifeation of all that 
was poffclTed without a legitimate title, unlcfs the ufurper 
fliould confent to redeem thefe poiTeirions, An arrange¬ 
ment fo ufeful in reality, or in appearance, to the treafury, 
never received any modification at any period, nor hath it 
yet experienced any. 

But it was a more eafy matter to bellow lands gratul- 
toudy upon fame adventurers, or to cede them to fuch 
perfons at a low price, than to induce them to make them 
fertile. This kind of labour was defpifed by the firft Spa¬ 
niards, whom their avidity had led them into the Indies, 
The* How, laborious, and expenfive mode of cultivation, 
could fcarce tempt men, who, in the hope of making an 
eafy, brilliant, and rapid fortune, had braved the waves 
of an unknown ocean, and the dangers of all kinds that 
awaited them upon unwholefome and barbarous coads. 
They were in haftc to enjoy 5 and the moft expeditioas 
way of doing this, was to feize upon the minerals. An 
enlightened government would have endeavoured to rec¬ 
tify the ideas of their fubjefls, and to give, as much as 
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pofliblc, another bent to their ambition. But the direft 
contrary of this took place ; the error of individuals be¬ 
came the policy of the miniftry ; they were blind enough 
to prefer treafures that arc merely fo by convention, the 
quantity of which could not fail of being diminiihed, and 
which mull daily lofc fomething of their imaginary price, 
to riches that arc incclTantly fpringing up afrefh, and the 
value of which mud gradually increaie in all times. This 
illufion of the conquerors and of the fovercigns threw the 
llatc out of the road of profperity, and formed the man¬ 
ners in America. Nothing was in cftimatlon but gold or 
filvcr, accumulated by rapine^ by oppreflion, and by the 
working of the mines. 

Regulations In the earlieft times of the conquefl, 

tnade at differ-- it was decreed, that the mines (liould 
ent periods for belong to the perfon who difeovered 
the working of them, provided he had them regillered 
fbe mines, in the tribunal neareft to the fpot. The 

government had at firft the imprudence 
to have the portion of this rich Xoil, which they had re. 
ferved for themfelves, fearched on their own account j 
but they foon renounced this ruinous error, and contradled 
t!ie habit of ceding it to the proprietor of the rell of the 
mine for a very moderate fum. If thefe treafures were 
found in cultivated parts, which fcarce ever happened, 
the perfon who undertook the mine was to purchafe the 
extent of ground he wanted, or to give up the hundredth 
part of the ore. Upon barren mountains, the proprietor 
ivas more that fufficiently indemnified for the little damage 
he received, by the value which a new exertion gave to 
the produftions cultivated in the neighbourhood. 

From the moft ancient times, the mines, of whitfocrer 
nature they were, gave up to the treafury in Spain the 
fifth of*their produce. This cuftom was carried into the 
New World ; but in procefs of time the governmeiit was 
obliged to confine itfclf to a tenth for the gold, and even 
in 1735, for the lilvcr in Peru. They were alfo obliged, 
in general, to lower the price of mercury. Till the 
year 1761, thii ncccifary agent had been fold for 43,3 
livres [)8L] the quintal. At this period it coft no mure 
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than 324 [13I. los.] or even ai6 livres [9I.] for the 
mines that were nof abundant, or which were very ex- 
penfive in the working. 

Every thing leads us to fuppofe, that the court of Spain 
will be obliged, fooncr or later, to make other facrifices. 
In proportion as the metals grow more common in cpm* 
mcrcc, they decreafe in value, and they reprefent fewer 
commodities. I'his degradation muft one day make the 
beft mines be negle6led, as it hath fucccffively made the 
middling ones to have been abandoned, unlcfs tlm burthen 
of thofe who work them be alleviated. The time, per¬ 
haps, is not far dillant, when the Spaniili miniftry muft be 
contented with two reals, or one livre feven fols [about 
IS. lid.] which they receive per mark for the ftarop and 
for the coinage. [ 

The circumftance that might give great weight tp.thefo 
conjeflures is, that there arc fcarce any men, .except 
thole whofc affairs arc in a doubtful or ruinous fitu^HJOit, 
who venture the taking of a part in the mine*. .If it 
fhould fometimes happen, that a rich merchant, fhoujld b* 
ftimulated to it by an unbounded avidity, he doth it alwayi 
under the veil of the moft impenetrable fccrccy. I he 
bold fpeculator may confent to expofe his fortune, but 
never his name. He is w’ell aware, that, if his engage¬ 
ments were known, his reputation and ^ his credit ^oulfi 
be inevitably loft. It is not till his' raflinefs hath beeu 
crowned with the moft brilliant fuccefs, that he can ven¬ 
ture to avow the riiks he hath run. 

W HEN the government fhall be obliged Taxes estahlzsh** 
to give up the duties they yet receive ed in Sf^anish 
from the metals, they will ftill have jdmerica^ 
confidcmblc revenues for the cxpenccs 
of fovcrcignty. The principal of thefe ought to have 
been the tithes, which'Ferdinand had compelled the 
court of Rome to give up to him : but Charles V, from 
motives which it is not eaiy to conjecture, deprived him- 
fclf of them in favour of the bifhops, the chapters, the 
reCiors, the hofpitals, the building of the churches j in a 
word, in favour of men and of cftabliflimcnts, which were 
either top rich already, or fopn became fo. This prince 
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fcafce tranfmittAd the ninth part of them to his fuJccciTors* 
It wa3 necdTary that a tribute extorted ffom|thc Indians 
lliould fill up a void fo inconfideiaUly made in ihc public 
treafure. The fuperior clefifes of fociety were not treated 
with kfs raanagement ^ all the New World was fubjefV 
to the alcavala. 

This is a tax levied only upon what is fold by wholcfale, 
and which doth not extend to articles of daily confumption. 
It comes originally from the Moors. The Spaniards 
adopted it in 1341, and fettled it at the rate of five per 
cent. It was afterwards carried up to ten, and even to 
fourteen : but, in 1750, arrangements were made, which 
brought it back to what it had been in the fiifl inflancc. 
Philip II. after the difafter of that fleet, fo well known 
by the pompous titlfc of Invincible, was urged, in 1591, 
by his wants, to require this afliftance from his poircffions 
in ’America. It was at firft only at two per cent.^ and in 
1627 it rofe to four. 

Sumpt paper, that mod6 fo wifely invented to fccore 
the fortune of individuals, and which is become, in all 
parts, one of the principles of their ruin in the hands of 
the treafury : flampt paper, I fay, was intrduced, in 1741, 
into all the Spanifh provinces of the New World. 

The monopoly of tobacco began to diftrefs Peru in 
'1752, Mexicb in 1754, and in the interval of thefe two 
periods, all the other parts of the hemifpherc dependent 
on Caftxlc. 

At divers times, the crowm hath appropriated to itfelf, 
in thcNe w as well as in the Ola World, the monopoly of 
gunpowder, lead, and cards. 

The moft eXTraordinary of all imp'^lfs, however, is the 
crufade. It to( 4 L its rifi? in thofc ages of folly and fanati. 
cifrn, when millions of Europeans went to lofe their lives 
In the Etll for the recovery of Palcfiine. The court of 
Rome revived it in favou'’ of Ferdinand, who, in 1509, 
'‘winded'to attack the Moors of Africa. Thh tax ftills 
in Spain, where it is never lower than twelve 
fols fix deniers [rather more than 6d.], and never higher 
than four livres [3s. 4d.] A greater fum is paid for it in 
the 'New World, where it is only colleded every two 
jears and where it rifes from from thirty.five fols to thir- 
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teen livres [from about is^ 7<i. to iis. 8d.], according to 
the rank and fortunes of the citizens. For this fum the 
people acquire the liberty 6f obtaining abfolution from 
their confeflbrs, for fuch crimes as are referved for the 
abfolution of the pope and the biftiops j they acquire the 
right of eating, upon days of abftincncc, foinc kinds of 
prohibited food, and a multitude of indulgences for fms 
already committed, or for thofe that may be committed 
in future. The government do not ftriftly oblige their 
fubjeds to take this bull: but the priefts would refufe 
the comforts of religion to thofe who fliould neglc 61 or 
difdain it; and there is not, perhaps, in all Spanish Ame¬ 
rica one man fufficiently bold, or fufiicicntly enlightened, 
to brave this ccclefiaflical cenfurc. 

I will not, therefore, addrefs myfelf to a fet of fooliflr 
mortals, whom we (hould in vain advife to (hake off the 
double yoke under which they are oppreffed ^ and I will 
not fay to them, What! do ye not conceive that Provi¬ 
dence, which watches over your prefervation, in prefent- 
ing you with food which is proper for you, and in perpe¬ 
tuating inceffantly the appetency you have for it, meant 
undoubtedly to allow you the free ufe of it ? If the 
Heavens were irritated when you cat of it in a forbidden 
fcafon, there is no power on earth that could difpcnfe with 
your obedience. Do you not fee that your ftupid cre¬ 
dulity is impofed upon, and that, by an infamous kind of 
traffic, a being who is not greater than you are, a creature 
who is nothing before the face of your common Mailer, 
arrogates to himfelf the right of commanding you in his 
name, or of freeing you from the obfervation of his or¬ 
ders, for a piece of money ? This piece of money, doth he 
take it for himfelf, or doth he give it to his God ? is his 
God indigent ? Doth be depend upon refources, or doth 
he amai's treafures ? If in the other life he be a rewarder 
of virtue, and an avenger of crimes, neither the gold which 
you have given, nor the abfolution which you ihall have 
purchafed with that gold, will have any effetl upon the 
icalc. If his venal juftice (liould admit of corruption, he 
would be as vile and contemptible as thofe who arc feated 
in your tribunals. If his reprefentative had the fame 
power for himfelf as he hath perfuaJed you that he hath 

1 6 
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for you, be might be the moft vicked of mankind with 
impunity, (ince there is not any crime which he would not 
have it in his power to pardon. Neither will 1 addrefs 
myfclf to the fubaltern minifters of this proud chief, bc- 
caufe they have a common interelf with him ; and that, 
inflead of anfwering me, they would light up the flake 
under my feet. But I will addrefs myfelf to the chief 
himfclf, and to the whole body over which he prefidcs, 
and I will tell them : 

It is time you fhould renounce this unworthy monopoly, 
which difgraces you, and which difhonours both the God 
^vhom you preach, and the religion which you profefa. 
Simplify your doflrinc, and purge it from abfurditics* 
Abandon, with a good grace, all the polls from which you 
will be driven. The world is too enlightened to be any 
longer gulled with xncomprehenfibilities that are repug¬ 
nant to reafon, or to give credit to miraculous falfehoods, 
being common to all religions, cannot be admitted as 
proofs for any one. Return to a pra£llcable and focial 
t'yflem of morality. Let the reformation of your theology 
l)C followed by that of your manners. Since you enjoy 
the privileges of fociety, partake of the burdens of it. 
Do not any longer plead your immunities againfl the ef¬ 
forts of an equitable miniftry, who would wifh to bring 
you back to the general condition of other citizens. Your 
fpirit of intoleration, and the odious means by which you 
have acquired, and Aill continue to heap up, riches upon 
riches, have done more injury to your opinions, than all 
the arguments of incredulity. Had you been the appeaf- 
ers of public and domeAic troubles, the advocates of the 
poor, the fupport of the perfecuted, the mediators between 
the hufband and the wife, between fathers and children ; 
had you been, among citizens, the organs of the law, the 
friends of the throne, and co-operators with the magif- 
tratc *, however ablurd your tenets had been, mankind 
woiiid have been filent. No one would have ventured 
to attack a clafs of men fo ufeful and fo refpeflable. But 
you have fpre^d di\iiions over Europe for concerns of the 
moft frivoluu's All countries have been reeking 

with blood, and for reafons which at prefent we blufti to 
think of. If you would re/lorc to your miniilry its for- 
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mer dignity, be humble, be indulgent, be even poor, if it 
(liould be neceiTary : for fo your Founder was. Hisapof* 
ties, his difciples, and their followers, who converted all 
the known world, were fo likewife. Be neither mounter 
banks nor hypocrites, nor {imoniacal, nor dealers in things 
which you give out as holy. Endeavour to become priefts 
again; that is to fay, delegates from the Moil High, to 
preach virtue to men, and to ihew them the example of 
it. And thou, pontiff of Rome, call thyfelf no longer 
the fervant of the fervants of God, unlcfs thou wilt be fo. 
Coniider that the era of thy bulls, of thine indulgences, of 
jthy pardons, and of thy difpenfations, is pail. It is in 
vain that thou wouldil fell the Holy Gliofl, if no one can 
be found to purchafe it. Thy fpiritual revenue is con¬ 
tinually decreaiing, and, fooner or later, it mufl be redu¬ 
ced to nothing. Whatever the fubiidics may be, the na¬ 
tions that pay them are naturally inclined to get rid of 
them j and the ilightcil pretence is fufBcicnt. Since from 
a hiherman thou hail made thyfelf a temporal prince, 
become, as all good fovereigns are, the promoter of agri¬ 
culture, of the arts, of manufa^lures, of trade, and of po¬ 
pulation. Thou wilt then have no occafion for a traffic 
that is fcandalous. Thou wilt reilore to the labours of 
man the precious days which thou hail deprived him of; 
and thou wilt recover our veneration, which thou hail 
loll. 

The finances of the Spaniih continent of the other he- 
znifphere were for a long time a myilcry to the minillry 
themfelves. The chaos was in fome meafure cleared up 
by M. de la Enfenada. Each of the twelve years of his 
fortunate adminiilration, the crown received from thefe 
countries, or from the duties they collc6led at the departure 
and at the return of the fleets, 17,719,448 livres I2 fols 
[738,3101. 7s. 2 d .3 This refourcc of government hath 
lince been much increafed, both from the value of the 
new taxes, and from the ilridnefs that hath been obferved 
in the colle6ling of the old ones. At prefent the public 
revenue of Mexico amounts to 54,000,000 livres 
[ 2,250,000!.] j that of Peru, to 27,000,000 livres 
[1,125,000!.]: that of Guatamala, of the new kingdom 
of Chili, and of Paraguay, to 9,100,000 livres [379,166! 
J35. 4d.] This amounts in all to 90,100,000 liv- 
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[3,754»i 66L 13s. 4d. The local cxpences abforb 
56,700,000 liirres [2,362,5001.39 fo that there remain 
for the treafury 34,500,000 Hvres [1,437,500!.] Add 
to this fum 20,584,450 livres [857,585!. 8$. 48.], which 
they receive in Europe itfclf upon the articles fent to the 
colonies, or which arc brought from thence, and it will 
be found that the court of Madrid draws annually 
55>®S4>45® livres [2,295,185!. 8s. 4d.] from its provinces 
in the New World. But all thefc riches do not enter 
into the royal coffers of the mother-country. Part of 
them is employed in the Spaniflr iQands in America, for 
the expence of fovereignity, and for the building of Ihips, 
or for the purchafing of tobacco. 

Destructive Spain had fcarcc difeovered this other 

principles upon ' hemifphere, when fhe conceived the idea 
which Spain ‘ of a fyflcm unknown to the people of 
Jirst founded its antiquity, but wfhich hath fince been 
connections adopted by modern nations, that of tak- 
with the New ing into her hands all the produ 61 ions 
World, of her colonies, and the whole care of 

fupplying them with provifions. In this 
view the government, not fatisfied with forbidding thefe 
new edablifliments, under capital penalties, to hold any 
foreign intcrcourfc \ but they carried their flriftncfs fo 
far, as to render all communication betw’een them im- 
pradlicable, and to prohibit them from fending any of 
their fhips to the country from which they originally 
came. T'his fpirit of jealoufy foon betrayed itfclf to the 
mother-country. The fhips, indeed, were at firft allowed 
to fet out from different ports j but they were all obliged 
to return to Seville. The wealth which this preference 
accumulated in this city, foon enabled it to obtain, that 
the fliips fhould be difpatchcd from its harbour, as well as 
they vftrt compelled to return to it. The river that 
wafhes it w^alls, not being afterwards found confidcrable 
enough to receive the fhips, which had gradually increaf- 
ed to a certain it was the peninfula of Cadiz 

which became the gcncial flaple. All foreign merchants 
fettled in this port, which was become famous, were for¬ 
bidden to take a direct part in a trade of fo lucrative a 
Kalurc. In vain did they reprefent, that as they confuni'- 
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cd the provifion^ <i£ the kingdom, as they paid the taxes, 
and as they encouraged agriculture, itidullry, and naviga* 
tion, they ought to be confidered as citieens. Thefe 
reafons were never attended to in a court where cuilom 
was the fupreme law. Thefe a^lrve, opulent, and enligbt* 
ened men, who for a long time pafl had alone kept up the 
connections between the Ancient and the New World, 
were always obliged, with more difguft and inconvenience 
than one would imagine, to cover their moft trifling tranf- 
a^ions under a Spanifh name. 

The liberty of undertaking voyages to the great fettle*, 
ments that were forming on all fides in the other hemi- 
fphcrc, was even much retrained with regard to the na¬ 
tives themfelves. The government took the resolution 
of regulating, every year, the number of fhips that it was 
thought proper to fend, and to fix the time of their fetting 
out. It entered into their fyftem of politics, to render 
thefe voyages very unfrequent, and the permifiion to fit 
out a veflcl became a very fignal favour. In order to 
obtain it, the capital of the empire was filled with in¬ 
trigues, and corruption was kept up in all the offices. 

Under the pretence of preventing frauds, of eflabliftiing 
an invariable order, and of procuring entire fafety to the 
fliips that were richly laden, delays, vifitations, fcarchings, 
failors, and formalities of every kind were multiplied to 
fuch a degree, both in Europe and America, that the 
ufelcfs expcnccs doubled the value of fomc goods, and 
enhanced confiderably that of otliers. 

The opprefTion of the cuiloms completed the ruin of 
every thing. The atticles exported to the other hemi- 
fphcrc w'crc fubje6lcd to fuch duties as had never exiffed 
ill any age, or in any part of the globe, 7'he price even 
that had been given for them was taxed. The gold, on 
its return, paid four per cent, and the filver nine. 

But hoTv was it pofliblc that the court Reasons xvhy 
of Madrid fhould be fo grofsly deceived the court of 
with refped to tbeir intcrcUs j or ft ill Madrid per- 
more, how was it pofliblp they ftiould severed in tbev 
pcrfift in their error ? Let us endea- erroneous 
vour, if w’c can, to find out the caufes of system, 
io ftrangc an infatuation. 
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The empire of the Spaniards over the New World was 
eilabliAied in an age of ignorance and barbarifm. All 
the principles of government were then forgotten ^ and 
we need not certainly be furprifed, that in the intoxica¬ 
tion of their victories, a fet of proud conquerors fhould 
not have reilored knowledge, which had been banilbed 
from Europe for ten or twelve centuries paft. 

At thfe period of general infatuation, the court of 
Madrid did not conjedlure that the fettlcmcnts they were 
forming in another hemifphere would only be ufcful, in 
as much as they fhould produce an encouragement of 
their agriculture, induftry, and navigation. Far from 
making the colonies fubordinate to the mother-country, it 
was, in fome mcafure, the mother-country that was fubor¬ 
dinate to the colonies. Every political economy was 
cither ncgledcd or difdained; and the grandeur of the 
monarchy was viewed only In the ^old and filver of Ame¬ 
rica. The people were feized with the fame ambition, 
and abandoned their native country in multitudes, to go 
in fearch of thefe metals. Thefe immenfe and continual 
emigrations, left a void in the population of the principal 
country, which was not filled up by the refort of foreign¬ 
ers, becaufe they were inceSantly driven from it by pride 
and the fpirit of intoleration. 

Spain was confirmed, by fucceffes which were maintain¬ 
ed rather for a long time, in the falfe road fhe had at firfl 
marked out for herfclf. An afcendency, which fhe owed 
to ciicumflances alone, appeared to her to be a neceSary 
confequcnce of her adminiAration and her maxims. 

The calamities which afterwards invaded this kingdom 
on all fidcs might pofTibly have enlightened it- An almoA 
continued ferics of wars, fome more fatal than others^ de¬ 
prived it of the tranquillity ncccfTary to examine into the 
defefts of a fyftcm which had been uninterruptedly pur- 
fued with the greateft fecurity. 

The knowledge fucccffivcly acquired, or diffufed by 
other nations, was very well calculated to refute and dif- 
Apate the errors of Spain. Whether from pride or pea- 
loufy, this nation obftinatcly rcjc 61 cd the lights it might 
have obtained from its rivals or its neighbours. 

In default of foreign aids, the Spaniards, born with a 
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fpliit of rcflcftion, and with penetrating fagacity, might 
have difeovered many circumflanccs of confequence to 
their profperity. This kind of geniut, w’hich was fit 
for every thing, unfortunately turned itfclf towards con* 
templations which could not but increafe their miifakes. 

To fill up the mcafure of thefe misfortunes, the court 
of Madrid had, from early times, impofed a law upon 
ilicnifclves, to fupport the meafurcs they had followed, in 
order that they might not be fufpedted of having lightly 
taken a refolution. Events, however difgraccful they 
were, did not difguft them of thefe politics in their con¬ 
nections with America; and they were confirmed in them, 
by the combined or feparate fuffroges of a multitude of 
corrupt or dilhoncfl agents, who enfured their own private 
fortune by the keeping up of univerfal confulion. 

The mifehief, however, was not felt Consequences 
from the firft, although fomc celebrated which the fatal 
writers have afferted this wi^jh confidence, combinations of 
According to their opinion, Spain, feeing the Spanish 
hcifclf the miflrcfs of America, voluu- ministry were 
tarily renounced her manufactures and attended with 
her agriculture. Such an extravagant even in the mo* 
idea never entered into the fyftem of tber-country 
any nation. At the period when the 
other hemifphere was difeovered, Seville was celebrated 
for its filk manufactures; the woollens of Segovia were 
efleemed the fineft in Europe ; and the fluffs of Catalonia 
found an advantageous mart in Italy and in the Levant. 
Other openings for trade gave frelh aClivity to this in- 
duftry, and to the cultivation of the lands, which is infe- 
parable from it. Had it been otherwife, how is it pofTible 
that this monarchy could have invaded fo many provinces; 
fuftained fo many tedious and bloody wars ; paid fo many 
foreign and national troops; equipped fuch numerous and 
formidable fleets; kept up divifion in the neighbouring 
flates, and purchafed traitors among them ; fubverted all 
nations by their intrigues > and given the impulfe to all 
political events ? How could they have been the firft, 
and, perhaps, the only power of the univerfe ? 

Hut all thefe exertions occafioned an iromenfc confump* 
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tion of men : feveral went over into the New World : 
this other hemifpherc, more wealthy and populous, re¬ 
quired more merchandize, and hands were wanting for 
all the labours. Then Spain was furniihed with fubliA- 
coce, and her colonics were fupplied with clothing by 
foreign nations, where fpccie was ftill fcarcc, and, confe- 
qucntly, labour at a moderate price. In vain were they 
excluded from this traffic by llrift regulations. Whe¬ 
ther they were friends or foes, they carried it on without 
interruption, and with fuccefs, under the name of the Spa¬ 
niards, whofe honefty always deferved the highcfl enco¬ 
miums. The government thought to remedy what they 
imagined to be an evil, but which was nothing more 
than the neceffary confequcncc of the ftatc of things, by 
renewing the ancient prohibition of exporting either gold 
or filvcr. At Seville, and afterwards at Cadiz, lomc 
bravoes, called tnetedoreSy carried the ingots upon the 
i*amparts, and threw them over to other mctedorcs, who 
were to deliver them to the boats that came up to receive 
them. This clandeftine trade was never diilurbed by ex- 
cifemen, or by guards, who were all paid to (hut their 
eyes. More ftriftnefs would only have ferved to increafe 
the price of the merchandize, from the greater difficulty 
of obtaining the value of it. If, in conformity to the 
rigour of the ordonnances, any delinquent had been feized, 
tried, and condemned to death, and his property conBf- 
cated^ fucb an atrocious aft, far from preventing the ex- 
{)ortation of the metals, would have increafed it 5 becaufe 
the perfons who bad before been fatisfied with a moderate 
gratuity, requiring a falary proportioned to the danger 
they mud incur, would Lave increafed their profits by 
their rifks, and would have made a great deal of money 
go out, in order that they might have the more for them- 
felves. 

Such was the ftatc of Spain, when (he hcrfelf volun¬ 
tarily aggravated her calamities by the cxpulfion of the 
Moors. 

> I'his nation had reigned for a long time almoft over 
the whole of the pcninfula. From one poll to another, 
they were fiiGccffively driven to Granada \ where, after a 
ten years continuance of a bloody war, they were again 
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forced, in 1492, to fubmit to the yoke. By the terms of 
capitulation, they were to be allowed to follow their own 
form of worfhip j but the conqueror, under various pre¬ 
tences, foon vviihcd to deprive them of this facred right 3 
and they took up arms in order to maintain it. Fortune 
declared itfelf againil thefe unfortunate MulTulmen y and 
Diimbeis of them perliljcd by the fword. Others pur- 
chafed the right of taking refuge in Africa ^ and the reil; 
were condemned to appear Chriilians. 

Thii apparent compliance, with which Ferdinand and 
Charles chofc to be fatisfied, did not meet with the appro¬ 
bation of Philip IL 'I’his perfecuting prince required 
that the Infidels (liould be really of his religion. In the 
hope of engaging them to this more certainly, and in Icfs 
time, he oidercd, in 1568, that thefe people ihould re¬ 
nounce their idiom, their names, their habits, their baths, 
their culloms, and every thing that could diilinguilh them 
from his other fubjefts. Deipotifm was carried fo far, as 
to forbid them from changing their rcfidcncc, without 
the confent of the magiilrate ^ from marrying, without the 
leave of the bilhop j from bearing arms, under any pre¬ 
tence whatever j and even from having any in their pof- 
feflzon. An obilinate refiilance muft have been the confe- 
quence pf fo blind an of tyranny* Unfortunately, 
men who had no leader, no difeipline, and no means of 
carrying on the war, could make none but unavailing 
efforts again'll numerous armies, accuftomed to carnage, 
and commanded by experienced generals. The inhabitants 
of the towns and country places, who had entered into 
the rebellion, were almoft generally exterminated. Servi¬ 
tude became the lot of all the prifoners of both fexes. 
Thofe even of the Moors who had remained quietly at 
home, were conveyed into the interior provinces of the 
kingdom, where they met with nothing but Infults and 
reproach. 

This difperfion, and this humiliation, did not produce 
the effcfl that was expefted. The cruelties, which were 
iuceffantly renewed by a fanguioary tribunal, were not 
more availing. It appeared to the clergy, that the only 
way remaining was to expel from the niodarchy all thefe 
enemies who fo obftiflatcly perfifled in iheir doflrines. 
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TTbi's was accoinpn{hed in i6io, nbtwifhftanding the op- 
poiition of fomc ftatefmen, and notwithftanding the flilf 
warmer folicitations of the grandees, who kept in their 
palaces, or on their domain, many (laves of the nation 
that was perfeented by fuperflition. , 

We find from all account*?, that this profcriplion de¬ 
prived Spain of a million of inhabitants. Some authen¬ 
tic pieces, collefled by Bleda, a prudent and contem¬ 
porary writer, (hew that this number muft be reduced to' 
four hundred and twenty-nine thoufand three hundred 
and fourteen. This was not the whole of the Moors 
that had efcaped the fury of the w-ars and the fanaticifm 
of the conquerors, or that remained from the emigrations, 
fomc times tolerated and fometimes clandcftinc. The 
government retained the women that were married to 
former chriftians, whofe faith was not fufpicious to the 
bi(hops, and all the children under feven years of age. 

In the meanwhile the ftatc loft the twentieth part of 
their population, and the moft laborious part, as the pro- 
feribed and perfecuted fc^s will always be. Whatever 
were the occupations of thefe people \ whether their 
ftrength was employed in the fields, in the manufa^lures, 
or in the meaneft offices of fociety, it is certain that a 
great deficiency was made in the labours, as well as in the 
tributes collefkd. The burden which had been borne 
by the infidels fell chiefly upon the weavers. This addi¬ 
tional weight drove many of them into Flanders and into 
Italy j while the reft, without quitting the country, re¬ 
nounced their profeftion. The filks of Valencia, and the 
fine wool of Andaluik and Caftile, were no longer manu** 
fadured by the Spaniards. 

The treafury having no more manofaAurers to opprefs, 
now oppreffed the farmers. The taxes levied upon agri¬ 
culture were as ill-judged as they were various and ex* 
cclTivc. Beiide general duties, there w^crc what the fin¬ 
anciers call extraordinary duties, which is a mode of levy¬ 
ing money upon a particular clafs of citizens } a kind of 
tax unprofitable to the ftatc, and ruinous to tbofe who 
are taxed, and which tends only to enrich the perfon who 
ha^tb contrived ft. Thefe refources proved inadequate 
to the urgent necefiities of govenunent, and the financiert 
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were called upon to advance coniiderable foms. At this 
period they became mailers of the ilate^ and were em¬ 
powered to farm out the feveral p^rts of their Icafe* 
This introduced a multitude of agenti« and with them 
numberltfs reilraints and opprefTions. The laws which 
tbefc rapacious men were allowed to ena6l, were only fo 
many fuares to feduce the honcil and credulous. In pro- 
cc6 of time, they ufurpcd the fovereign authority, and 
found means to elude the royal tribunals, to choofe judges 
for themfelves, and to pay them. 

The owners of the lands that were opprefled by this 
tyranny, either threw up their eflates, or neglefted the 
improvement of them. That fertile pcninfula, which, 
though fubjefl to frequent droughts, ft ill aftbrded fubftft- 
cnce to thirteen or fourteen millions of inhabitants before 
the difeovery of America, and had formerly been the 
granary of Rome and of all Italy* was foon overfpread 
with thorns and briars* The pernicious cuftom of fix¬ 
ing the price of corn was then adopted *, and public gra¬ 
naries were eftabUlhed in every province, which were 
ponfequently managed without either {{kill, care, or ho- 
nefty. Befides, what advantage could be expefled to 
a rife from fuch precarious refources ? How could it pof* 
ftbly entcf into any one's thoughts, to lay reftraints upon 
.the price of corn, in order to increafe the quantity of it; 
to raife the price of provifions, lo order to make them 
cheaper; or to facilitate monopoly, in order to prevent 
it! 

When once a nation hath begun to decline, it feldom 
recovers itfelf* The lofs of population, of the manufac¬ 
tures, of trade, and of agriculture, was attended with the 
greateft evils. While Europe was daily improving in 
knowledge, and all nations wert animated with a (pint 
of induftry, Spain was falling into a Rate of inafUon and 
barbarifm. The duties of the former cuftoms, which 
were ftill fuffered to remain upon goods paftlng from one 
province to another, were carried to fuch an cxcefs, as to 
prevent all communication between them* Even the con¬ 
veyance of money from one province to another was pro¬ 
hibited. In a ftiort time, not the lead fign of a road svat 
to be feen* Travellers were (topped at the crolEng of 
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fivers, where there was neither bridge nor boats. I'here 
was not a Angle canal, or one navigable river. People, 
the moA fuperilitious in the world, with regard to the ob- 
fervance of fail- days, fullered their Aiheries to decline, 
and bought fiih every year to the amount of twelve mil* 
lions [500,000!.] Ef cept a few ill-built veiTeU deftined 
for the colonies, they had not a Angle (hip belonging to 
government in their harbours. Their coaits lay expofed to 
the depredations of the Barbary corfsirs. To avoid thefe, 
they were obliged to freight upon foreign bottoms even the 
amisoT they fent to the Canary Ifland and to America. 
Philip IV, who poffeffed of all the rich mines of America, 
at once found all his gold changed into copper, and was 
reduced to the neceflity of making his copper coin beat 
almoA the fame value as that of filver. 

'rhefe were not the greateft grievances of the mo¬ 
narchy. Spain, from an abfurd and fuperditions venerafion 
for the age of her conquefts, fcornhiUy reje^cd what¬ 
ever was not pra^lifcd in thofc glorious days. The Spa¬ 
niards faw all other nations growing more enlightened, 
more exalted, and more powerful; but thought it beneath 
them to copy after any one of them. An abfolutc con¬ 
tempt for the improvements and cuftoms of their neigh¬ 
bours, formed the dtdinguidiing character of this people. 

The inquifttion, that tremendous tribunal, which was 
at fir ft edablifhed, in order to ftop the progrefs of Ju- 
dianifm and of the Koran, had entirely altered the cha¬ 
racter of the Spaniards. It had accuftomed them to re- 
ferve, to mldrud, and to jcaloufy. And, indeed, how 
Aioiild it have been otherwife ^ When a fon could aecufe 
his father, a mother her child and her lulihand, a man 
his friend or his fellow-citiaen ^ when mutual accufations 
were the bent of all the palfions *, when a man might be 
feieed upon in the midft of his children, and thtowm into 
a dark dungeon, by the fatellitcs, cither in the day, or in 
the night-time ; when the crime lard to a manS charge 
was concealed from him ; when a man was compelled to 
defend himfclf, and, being in prifon for a fault which he 
had not committed, was afterwards detained and tried 
for a fccrct fault which he had avow'cd j when the trial 
was carried on, and finilhed, without confronting the wit- 
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neiTe^ \ when fentence was pronounced, without allowing 
the accufed perfon to fay any thing in his defence : then 
men accuUomed themfelves to blood, and to the moft 
atrocious fcenes : then their minds were filled with that 
fpirit of fanaticifm which difplayed itfclf lb cruelly in 
both htmirplieres. Religious difputes occafioned, indeed, 
no dtliurbances or ravages in Spain ; but the nation re* 
mained in a (late of the mod profound ignorance. Such 
difputes, though always abfurd in themfelves, lerTe, how« 
ever, to cxercife the mind. T'hey induce men to read 
and rcfle£l, to confult antiquity, ftudy hiftory, and the 
ancient languages; hence arifes criticifm, which is pro* 
dudive of true taile. The fubjed that firll excited the 
exertion of the mind foon becomes of no confequence \ 
books written on controverfial points are negleded, but 
the knowledge they have infufed remains. Religious 
matters are like thoi'c adive and volatile particles that 
exiil in all bodies fit for fermentation. They fird occa* 
fion a cloud in the liquor that was before clear, but Iboti 
put tbe whole mafs in motion. In this ferment, they fly 
off, or fink to the bottom \ and when the whole is depu* 
rated, nothing remains but a foft, pleafant, and nutritive 
duid. But in the general ferment of theological difputes, 
all the refufe dill continued in Spain. Superdition had 
fo blinded the nation, that they even gloried in their in* 
fatuation, 

Indead of that energy which could alone animate the 
feveral parts of thofe wide dominions that lay too much 
fcattcred, the Spaniards were fo flow in their motions, 
that all bufinefs was impeded. Such a variety of forms, 
precautions, and deliberations, were multiplied to prevent 
impofition, that they only put a dap to every commercial 
tranfadion. 

The wars in which the Spaniards were engaged svere 
as ill conduced as their fydem of politics. A population, 
which was hardly fufficient for the many garrifons they 
kept in Italy, in the Low Countries, in Africa, and in 
the Indies, rendered them incapable of raifing an army at 
home. At the fird breaking out of a war, they were 
obliged to have recourfc to foreign troops. The few 
Spaniards who were to fight along with thefe mcrcene* 
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ties, were fo far from being able to manage them, that 
their owo Hllegiance was frequently fhaken by this inter* 
courfc. They have often revolted together with the 
foreign troops, and ravaged the provinces that were com* 
mitted to their proteflion. 

A regular pay would infallibly have prevented, or Toon 
put a iiop to this fpirit of fedition. But to provide for 
the payment of troops, and to keep them in that (late of 
dependance and fubordination fo necefiary to good dif* 
cipline, government fhould have fuppreired that multitude 
of ufelcfs officers, who, by their falarics and their oppref* 
lions, abforbed the greateH part of the public revenue j 
the moil ancient rights of the crown ihould not have been 
alienated for a trifling coniideration, or fuffered to be in* 
vaded; nor (hould the royal treafures have been fquan* 
dered away, to entertain fpies, and to procure traitors in 
every country. But care ihould have been particularly 
taken, that the grandeur of the prince (hould not have 
been made to confiil in granting peniions and favours to 
all who had no other claim, but that which they derived 
from their boldneis in aiking fpr them. 

This noble and iniquitous way of receiving alms was 
become general. The Spaniard, naturally generous, hav* 
ing acquired a fpirit of pride, disdained the common occUf 
pations of life, and afpired after nothing but governments, 
biihoprics, and the chief employments in the (late. 

Thofe who could not attain to thefe preferments, 
glorying in their proud infolence, (till aflumed the ilylc 
^ the court, and maintained as much gravity in their 
idlenefs, as a miniiler who was abforbed in (late affairs. 

Bven the lower clafs of the people wrould have thought 
they dehled their viflorious hands by proilituting them to 
ufeful labours. They employed themfclres carclefsly, even 
in thofe which were the moil creditable, and truiled all 
the reil to foreigners, who carried fortunes away with them, 
which ferved to fertiliw or to enrich their own country. 

Men born to no proprty, meanly preferring idle flavery 
to laborious liberty, eagerly folicited to be admitted in* 
to the number of dome Ales that the great kept in their 
retinue, with that pomp which magnificently difplays the 
pride of the moA ufelefs, and the degradation of the moA 
ucceflary, clafs of mcn» 
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l^'hofc who had too much vanity remaining to live 
Tvlthout fome diftinc>ion, crowded into the convents, 
where fuperftitious men had long fince provided a con¬ 
venient retreat for their indolence, and had carried their 
abfurdity ib far, as to lavith marks of diAindion upon 
them. 

Even the Spaniards who had competent fortunes, larf- 
guiihed in a Aate of celibacy, choofing rather to give up 
all thoughts of poAerity, than to attend to the tAabli{h- 
ment of it. If Ibme, induced by hwe and virtuous mo¬ 
tives, chofe, in imitation of the great, to enter into mar¬ 
riage, tliey fent their fons, in their earlier years, to be 
educated in the fuperAitious manner of the colleges \ 
and from the age of fifteen refigned them to the courte¬ 
zans. The abilities and Arength of thefc young men be¬ 
ing thus vitiated, they weic equally enervated by thefe 
infamous connedlions, which thev did not even break off 
when they entered into the faered ties of matrimony. 

Ottt of this degenerate ract were chofen the men who 
were to hold the reins of government. Their admini- 
Aration w'as anfwerable to their education, being a con- 
Aant feene of idlcnefs and corruption. They feldom dif- 
covered any fenic of virtue, or principles of equity, or the 
leaA defirc of promoting the happinefs of tneir fellow- 
creatures. They thought only of plundering the pro¬ 
vinces intruAed to their care, in order to diAipate in idle- 
nefs and profufioji at Madrid the fruits of their extortion. 
"J'his condu6l was always puifued with impunity, though 
it often occafioncd feditions, infurredions, confpiracics, 
;.nd fometimes revolutions. 

Rcfide thefe misfortunes, the Aates that were united to 
Callilc, by marriage or conqueA, contributed to com¬ 
plete the ruin of the SpaniAi monarchy. The Low Coun¬ 
tries did not afibrd a fufficlency to pay the garrifons 
that w’cre kept to defend them. Tranche Coinpte fup- 
plicd nothing ; Sardinia, Sicily, and the Milanefe, were 
even burdcnloxnc to government. I'be tributes of Naples 
and Portugal were mortgaged to foreigners. Arragon, 
\'a1encia, Cataioiiia, RujuiliUon, the Balearic iOands, and 
Navarre, pretended they owed nothing to the monarchy 
but a free gift, which was always fettled by their dcuu- 
VjL III. K 
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ties, but feldom to the fatisfaftion of a rapacious court, 
exbauUed by abfurd liberalities. 

Calarnitict While the mother- country was declln- 

^.vhich the infa~ in^, the colonies could not poflibly flou- 
tuation of the rifli. If the Spaniards had undei flood 

court of Spain their true intercll, they would perhaps, 

hath accumu^ on the firfl difeovery of America, have 
/atet/ on its been content with eflablifliing an cquit- 

colonies, able intcrcouife with the Indians, w’hich 

would have fettled a mutual dependence 
and reciprocal profits between the two nations. 'I he ma- 
nufadures of the Old World would have been bartered 
for the produce of the mines of the New' j and wrought 
iron tvould have been exchanged for its weight of un- 
WTought filvcr. A lafling union, the nccelTary coufe- 
quence of a peaceable trafHc, would have been eflablilhed 
without bloodflied or devailation, Spain would equally 
have been miftrefs of Mexico and Peru ; becaufe any 
nation that cultivates the arts, and docs not communicate 
the method by which it carries them on, w ill always have 
an evident fuperiority over thofe to whom it fells its manu- 
fa([liircs. 

This method of reafoning was not adopted by the Spa¬ 
niards. The cafe with which they had fubdued the In¬ 
dians, the afeendant which Spain had afTumed over all 
Europe, the natural pride of conquerors, their ignorance 
of the true principles of commerce j all thefe, and various 
other caufes, prevented them from eftablifliing in the New 
World a fyflem of government founded upon good prin- 
ciples. 

'Phe depopulation of America, was the melancholy 
riTcfl of this irregularity. The firfl fleps of the con¬ 
querors were marked with flrcams of blood, Aflonifli- 
cd as much at their own viftorics as the favages were at 
their defeat, and intoxicated with their fucccls, they re- 
folved to extirpate the people they had plundered. In¬ 
numerable nations difappeared from the face of the earth 
at the arrival of thefe barbarians ^ and thefe horrid feenes 
of cruelty have been aferibed to a thirll of gold, and to 
a fpirit of fanalicifni. 
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But the ferocious dlfpofitlon natural to man, unreftrain- 
ed by the fear of puniihment, or by any fenfe of Ihame, 
and unawed by the prclencc of civilized men, might fo far 
conceal from the Spaniards the image of an organization 
fimllai* to their own (a fimllarity which is the foundation 
of all moral duties), as to induce them to treat their new- 
difeovered brethren as they did the ivild beails of the 
other hemifphcre, and to do it with as little remorfe : be- 
Tides that the cruelty ariiing from military exploits in- 
creafes in proportion to the dangers the foldier hath gone 
through, to thofc he now endures, or to thofe he expedbs ; 
Is he not of a more fanguinary difpofition in remote coun^ 
tries that at home ; and do not the fentiments of humani- 
ly grow weaker, the more diftant we are from our native 
country ? It may likewife be conjeftured, that the Spa¬ 
niards, who, on their firil landing, were taken for gods, 
might be afraid of being dete£Ied and maffacred 5 that 
they miftrulled the marks of kindnefs that were (hewn 
them j that when once they had begun to Ihed blood, 
they thought their own fafety required that they (lioiild 
not difeontinue ) that their army, conilfting only of a fmall 
number of men, being furrounded by an innumerable mul¬ 
titude of natives, whofc language they did- not under¬ 
hand, and whofc cuhoms and manners they were ftrangers 
to, was fclzed with a panic, either well or ill founded. 

The Spaniards, the defeendants or (laves of the Vifi- 
Goths, like them, divided among themfclves the defert 
lands, and the men who had cfcapcd their fvvord. Mod 
of thefe wretched creatures did not long furvivc, doomed 
to a (late of flavcry worfc than death. The laws that 
wcreoccafionally eflablilhcd in order to alleviate the havd- 
(hips of their fervitude, afforded them but fmall relief. 
'J’lic favage, proud, and rapacious Spaniards paid as little 
regard to the commands of a monarch who was too far 
remote from them, as to the tears of the poor mifcrable 
Indians. 

The mines proved dill a greater caufe of dcftruftion. 
Ever fincc the dilcovery of America, the Spaniards had 
attended only to this fpeciesof wealth. In vain did fomc 
men of more enlightened underilanding exclaim iigaind 
this infatuation. Let the gold remain where it is, faid 
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they, provided the furfacc of the earth that covers it can 
but produce an ear of com that will mahe bread, or a 
blade of grafs to feed your (lieep. The only metal you 
really want is iron. Work it into faws, hammers, and 
ploughfliares, but not into weapons of dellrudion. The 
Quantity of gold requiiite for the purpofes of exchange is 
io inconfiderablci that it is unneccifary to accumulate any 
great Hock of it. It is very immaterial whether a hun¬ 
dred ells of cloth, or one pound or twenty pounds of gold, 
be given in exchange. The Spaniards have afled like 
the dog in the fable, that dropped the meat out of his 
mouth, to bite at the image of it in the water, and was 
drowned in attempting to get it. 

Unfortunately the Indians were the vi£lims of this fatal 
error. I'hofc unhappy men were fent to work at a very 
great depth underground, where they were deprived of 
day-light, of a free and wholefbme air, and of the com¬ 
fort of mingling their tears with thofe of their friends and 
relations; and were doomed to dig their own graves iu 
thofe dark maniions, which now contain more aflies of the 
dead than gold dull. All the nations of the univerfe be¬ 
ing incenfed at thefc barbarities, the Spaniih writers en¬ 
deavoured to prove, that the working of the mines w*as 
not attended with any danger: but the evidence of the 
fenfes teHihed the contrary. It was tvell known that man 
could not dwell in the obfeure caverns of the earth, with¬ 
out fuffering fome inconvenience with refpeA to his cyc- 
iight; that he could not breathe mercurial, fulphureous, 

^ a^enical, and peHilential vapours, without injury to his 
lungs; that unwholefome air could not be abforhed by 
the pores of the fkin, or fwallowcd by the mouth, without 
prejudice to the ilomacb, and to the humours of the body. 
But men coming out of the mines prefented the image of 
death under all its forms ^ a tormenting cough, a hideous 
Si trophy, a melancholy marafmus, with convulfions, con¬ 
tractions, and diHortions of the limbs. The miners were 
obferved to have wrinkles, debility, tremblings, and a de¬ 
clining life, at the age of the moH vigorous health \ and 
confequently, far from giving any credit to the accounts 
of the Spaniards, their deceit excited indignation, when 
their ignorance was not an objeCl of ridicule. 
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Numbers of the Americans, in order to cfcapc thefc 
means of deftrudion, and to withdraw thcmfclves from 
other ads of European tyranny, took refuge in the foreils, 
and among inacceiTible mountains. In thefe rough and 
wild climates, they contraded a ferocious difpolition, 
which frequently diftreffed their mercllefs oppreffors, and 
waj the caufe of much blood (bed. 

In fome diftrids, defpalr was carried fo far, that the 
men, in order not to leave behind them any heirs of their 
misfortunes, refolvcd unanimoufly to have no connedion 
with the women. I'his abflinence from the moft natural 
cleJire implanted in human nature, which is the only in* 
dance of the kind ever recorded in hlftory, feems to have 
been referved to the era of the difeovery of the New- 
World, as a perpetual monument of Spanilh tyranny. 
What n?orc could the Americans oppofe to this thiid of 
dedritdion, than the horrid vow of ceaflng to perpetuate 
their podcrity ? That the earth was ftained with the 
blood of the fathers^ and deprived of the fucceeding 
generation. 

From this period the country feemed to lie under a 
curfe with reiped to thefe barbarous conquerors. I'he 
empire they had founded began to tend to general dc* 
Arudion. Profligacy and corruption made a rapid pro- 
grefs among them. The moit important fortre&es were 
fuifered to decay. The country was left without arms or 
magatines. The foldiers, who were neither exercifed, 
fed, nor clothed, became beggars or thieves. The firil 
principles of war and navigation were forgotten, as well 
as the very names of the inAruments made ufe of in thefe 
two neccifary arts. 

Trade conAAed only in the art of cheating. The gold 
and filver, which were to be brought into the king’s cof- 
fc4:s, were fraudulently diminlAied, and reduced to a fourth 
part of the I'um they ought to have produced. All or* 
ders of men, corrupted by avarice, united their efforts to 
prevent a true Aate of things from being laid before the 
throne, or to fereen thofe perfons who had rendered them* 
felves obnoxious to the law. The maglArates of every 
rank and degree always unanimouAy exerted themfclvcs 
to fupport each other in their injuAice. 
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The feene of cohfu/ion occafioned by thefe extortions 
introduced the fatal expedient of all ill governed flates, 
that of nunabcrlcfs taxes ; it I’ccmed as if government had 
two objt^ls in view, to put a Hop to ever kind of induftry, 
and to incrcaie oppreffion. 

Ignorance kept pace with injuflice. Europe was not 
then much enlightened. Even the knowledge that began 
to diffufe itfclf in this quarter of the globe was rejeded 
by Spain, la the meanwhile, a thicker cloud was Ipread 
over America. 7'hc moH Ample notions, upon objtds of 
the greateft importance, were entirely obliterated there. 

As ignorance is always favourable to llipciAiiion, the 
minifters of religion, rather more enlightened than the 
tolonift?, affumed a fuperiorily over them in the raanage- 
incnt of all public affairs. Being more ftcurc of impu¬ 
nity, they were always the moll forward to break through 
the laws of juflice, and through all rules of morality and 
decency. The Icall corrupt among them became traders, 
an^ the reft availed themfclves of their cccltliallical power 
to extort from the Indians all they were poircffed of. 

The hatred which arofe between the Spaniards born in 
America, and thofe who came from Europe, complcietl 
their ruin. The court had imprudently laid the founda¬ 
tion of thefe unhappy diviAons. The Creojes bad been 
falfely reprefented as little better than barbarians, and 
nearly of the fame charadlcr as Indians. Tliey thought 
they could not depend upon tbeir Acill, courage, or Aiie- 
lity, and therefore determined to exclude them from all 
places of trufl and proAt. This injurious rcfolulion irri¬ 
tated the Creoles. The Spaniards, who were iuveAed 
with authority over them, were fo far from endeavouring 
to reconcile them, that they ftudied, on the contrary, to 
rxafperate them by humiliating partialities* I'his pro¬ 
duced an inveterate hatred between thefe tw^o orders of 
men, one of which waa loaded with favours, and the other 
Aigmatifed with difgrace. This animoAty hath often 
broken out in iuch a manner as to endanger the dominion 
of the mot her-country in the New World. This difeord 
was fomented by the clergy on both fides, who had alfb 
been infcfled with the contagion of theie diforders. 
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It is a pleafing taflt to us to be able Hpain begins U) 
to think, and to write, that the condi^ recoverJi\j 7 n it^ 
lion of Spain is every day improving, lethargy. 

No longer do the nobility afTccf thofe 
:«irs of indcpeiulence which fometimes embarrafs the go- 
\crnment. Men of no rank, but of ability, have rifeii to 
the dirct'Hon of public affairs, which, for too long a time, 
w.ts cunlined to pcrluns of high birth. The countries, 
uliich arc more })Opulous and better cultivated, yield 
Jewer briars and more harvcils. Tiom the manuFacturt' 
ot Grenada, of Malaga, of Seville, of Piicgo, of 1 ulech/, 
of 'l alavera, and elpccially of Valencia, hlks are produ^^ ed 
wliich arc in lotne repute, and which deferve it. 'i'F.c 
m.inufaCiiircs of Saint lldefonfo furniih vciy bcantiu:! 
mirroisj iLoi'i: of Guudaiajtara and of Efcaiay iupply 
cloths and fcarlcts j and thofe of Madrid, hats, ribands, 
tapeilry, and porcelain. All Catalonia is filled with 
niauufadares of arms and toys, of fiik (lockings and hand¬ 
kerchiefs, of printed cottons, of common woollen goods, 
and of gold and filver and other lace. Communications 
are beginning to be opened between the capital and the 
provinces, and thefe magnificent loads are planted with 
ufcful or agreeable trees. Canals for watering or naviga¬ 
tion arc digged, the plan of which, fnggcltcd by foreign¬ 
ers, had io long difguited the pride of the miniflry and 
that of the people. Excellent inanufa<^tures of paper ; 
printing executed with much taffe and focietics confe- 
CMrUd to arts of elegance and utility, and to the Icienccs, 
will fooner or later difpcl prejudice and ignorance. Thcfc 
wife eflablilhments will be feconded by the young men 
whom the miniftry fend for inflru^ion into thofe countries, 
the glory and profperity of which hath been e.vtendcd by 
their knowledge. I'hc erroneous lyltem of tributes, fo 
difficult to corrcfl, hath already undcigonc very materidl 
aeformations, 'rhe national revenue, formerly fo limited, 
hath arifen, it is fciid, to 140,400,000 livres [5,850,000!.] 
If the terrier, which the court of Madrid is occupied in 
making fincc the year 1749, be fettled on good principles, 
and if it be earned into execution, the treafury will again 
find its refourcfs incrcafe, and the perfons who contribute 
will be relieved, 

K4 
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At the death of the emperor Charles V, the public 
treafury was fo much burthened, that it was deliberated 
whether it would not be proper to annul fo many fatal 
engagements. Thefe amounted to a thoufand millions of 
livres [41,666,666! 138. 4d.J or perhaps more, under 
the uncafy and turbulent reign of his fon Philip. The 
intereli of the furas advanced to govermuent, abforbed, 
in 1688, all the produce of the taxes ; and it then became 
ncLcflary to have recourfe to an entire bankruptcy. The 
events fubfequent to.this great crifis were all of them fo 
unfortunate, that the finances fell fuddenly into the fame 
ilate of confuiloa from which a defperate but neceifary 
refolution had extricated them, in the beginning of the 
century, a more enlightened adminiflration eitablilhed a 
lyftcm of order in the recoveries, and a regularity in the 
cxpences, which would have liberated the ilate, had it 
not been for the revolutions which fucceeded each other, 
with a degree of rapidity which it is dithcult to trace. 
Ncvcrthelcfs, in 1759, the debts of the crown amounted to 
no more than 160,000,000 of livres [ 6 , 666 , 6661 . 138. 4d.} 
which Ferdinand left in bis coffers. His fucceifor em* 
ployed half of this fum in liquidating fome debts ^ the 
rcil of it was confumed in the war of Portugal, in the 
augmentation of the navy, and in a multitude of expen- 
ces that were neceifary to roufe the monarchy from that 
l anguid itate in which it had been plunged during two 
centuries of ignorance and Inactivity. 

'The vigilance of the new government hath not confined 
jtfelf to the fuppref!ion of part of the evils which contri¬ 
buted to the ruin of their polfefllons in Europe. Atten¬ 
tion hath alfo been paid to fome of the abufes which im^ 
peded the profperity of their colonies. Their governors 
have been chofen with more care, and better fuperintend- 
ed. Some of the vices that had iniinuated themfelvcs 
into the tribunals have been reformed ^ all the branches 
of adminidration have been improved ^ and even the late 
of the Indians is become lefs unhappy. 

Means that These 6rft fteps towards • reforma- 

S/Htin ought to tion muft be an inducement to the Spa- 
tmploy w hasten nifti miniilry to hope, that a good form 
her prosperity. of government may be cftablifticd, when 
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the true principles on which it is founded (hall be once 
known, and the proper means made ufe of to it. The 
chara£ler of the nation is not an invincible obftacle to 
this change^ as it is too generally thought to be. Indo* 
lence it not fo natural to the Spaniards as we imagine. 
If we look back to thofe times in which this unfavourable 
prejudice was firil entertained, we (hall find that this want 
of a 61 ivity did not extend to every thing, and that if 
Spain was inaflive at home, (he was not fo abroad, but 
was incefiantly diilurbing the repofe of her neighbours. 
Her idlenefs proceeds in fome degree from foolifh pride. 
Becaufe the nobility were unemployed, the people ima¬ 
gined it was a mark of nobility to do nothing. They all 
wanted to enjoy the fame prerogative and the flarved, 
half-naked Spaniard, carelefsly fitting on the ground, 
looks with pity on his neighbours, who are well clothed, 
live well, work, and laugh at hfs folly. The one, from 
a motive of pride, defpifes the conveniences of life ^ while 
the other, from a principle of vanity, endeavours to ac¬ 
quire them. The climate had made the Spaniard abfle- 
mious, and indigence hath rendered him more fo. 'i'he 
monkiili fpirit, to which he hath long been fubje^, makes 
him coniider poverty, which is occahoned by his vices, as 
a virtue. As he bath no property, he covets none ^ but 
his averfion for labour is greater ftill than his contempt 
for riches. 

That poor and proud people have nothing left of their 
ancient character, but an immoderate fondnefs for every 
thing that hath the appearance of grandeur. They muit 
be flattered with chimerical ideas, and animated with the 
ftrongeft hopes of glory. The iatisfaffion they feel ia 
depending on none but the crown, hnce the abalement of 
the grandees, makes them receive all that comes from the 
court with refpc^l and confidence. This powerful infki- 
coce might be made fubfervient to their happinefs. Some 
means might be contrived to perfuade them that labour 
is honourable, and the nation will foon become what it 
was before the difeovery of America, in thofe glorious 
times, when, without any foreign aid, Spain threatened 
the Ubeities of all Europe. 

When the imagination of this people is once properly 
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dlre£led, and they are brought to be afhamed of their 
haughty fpirit of indolence, other evils mud be attended 
to. The mod dedru<^l:ive to the bulk of the nation is 
the want of population. Well-governed colonies will 
naturally increafe the population of the mother-country, 
which on her part promotes the increafe of theirs, by fup- 
plying them with advantageous marts for the produce of 
their induitry. It is on this plan, alike intereding to 
humanity and found policy, that the more enlightened 
nations of the Old Hemifphere have formed their fettle- 
ments in the new one. This wife and noble defign hath 
been univcrfally crowned with fuccefs. Spain alone, 
which had formed her fydem in a darker age, hath feen 
her population decreafe at home, in proportion as her pof- 
felTions increafed abroad. 

When the difproportion between the extent of a ter* 
ritory and its inhabitants is not extreme, the balance may 
be gradually redored by a^ivity, economy, great encou^ 
ragements given to matrimony, and a long peace. Spain 
which, according to the exafi account taken in 1768, hath 
no more than nine millions three hundred and feven thou- 
fand eight hundred and four inhabitants of every age and 
fex, and which doth not reckon in her colonies the tenth 
part of the individuals that would be necedary to cultivate 
tbem^ cannot remedy this evil either at home or abroad. 
Without new and extraordinary efforts. To increafe the 
laborious claifes of men there mud be a redu 61 ion of the 
clergy, who enervate and dedroy the date. Two thirds of 
her military force mud be abolifhed, and thefe foidiers mud 
bo employed in the arts*, dnee the connection with France, 
and the weaknefs of Portugal no longer render them nccef- 
fary. The government mud apply itielf to alleviate the 
burthens of the people as foon as its pofleffions in both 
hemifpheres are extricated from that confudon and diibr* 
der into which they had been thrown, for thefe two cen¬ 
turies pad, through the effeCts of indolence, ignorance, 
and tyranny. But it h drd abfolutely necedary that the 
infamous tribunal of the inquidtion ihould be abolidied. 

Superdition, whatever may be the reafon of it, prevails 
among all nations, Ahether rude or civilized. It proceeds 
undoubtedly from the fear of cvil| and from the ignorance 
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of its cau&s, or of its remedy. At leaft this alone is 
fufRcient to imprint it in the minds of all men. I'he 
calamities of nature, plagues, fickncfs,unforefeeu accidents. 
deilru6tive phenomena, all the latent caufes of pain and 
death, arc fo univerfal on earth, that it would be very 
furpriling if man had not been deeply affedled with them 
in every country and in every age. 

But this natural fear muft always have increafed, or 
have been magnified, in proportion to ignorance and fenli- 
bility. It muft have given rife to the worftiip of the ele¬ 
ments that are moft deftruftive to the earth, fuch as ma- 
nifeft themfelvcs in inundations, conflagrations, and plagues; 
and to the worftiip of animals, whether venomous or 
voracious, but always noxious. Hence too muft have 
arifen the worlhip of men who have done the greateft in¬ 
juries to mankind, of conquerors, of fortunate impoftors, 
of the workers of prodigies, apparently good or bad ; and 
the worfliip of inviiibla.and imaginary beings, fuppofed 
to lie concealed in every inftrument of deftruflion. Ke- 
fledion, and the ftudy of nature, mull have infcnlibly IciV- 
ened the number of tbefe invinble agents, and the human 
mind muft have rifeu frona idolatry to theifm y but this 
laft iimple and fubliroe idea will always have remained 
imperfefl and confufed in the minds of the vulgar, and 
mixed with a multitude of errors and fancies. 

Revelation had confirmed and perfe<^led the idea of the 
doctrine of the unity of God ^ and, perhaps, a more pure 
religion w*ould then have been eftabliihed, had not the 
northern barbarians, who poured in upon the feveral pro¬ 
vinces of the Roman empire, brought along with them 
their own facred prejudices, which could not be difpelled 
but by other fables. Unfortunately, chriftianity was 
preached to men incapable of underftanding it thoroughly. 
They would not embrace it, unkfs it were attended with 
that external pomp and (how in which ignorance delights. 
Interefted motives burthened it, and debafed it more and 
more with other obfcrvanccs, and conftantly invented new 
dodrines and miracles, which were the more revered as 
they were the lefs credible. The nations, engaged during 
twelve centuries in dividing and contefting about the 
feveral provinces of an univerfal monarchy, which one 
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nation had formed in lefs than two hundred years, admits 
ted, without examination, all the errors which the priefls, 
after much controvcrfy, had agreed to teach the multi¬ 
tude. But the clergy, too numerous to maintain any 
unanimity of opinion, had fomented the feeds of diviiion, 
which mull fooncr or later be communicated to the people. 
The lime came, when the fame fpirit of ambition and 
avarice that a^uatcd the whole church, exerted itfclf 
ivith great animofity againll many fuperftiiions that were 
tmiverfally adopted. 

As it was from cuilom that the people had received all 
thofe puerile notions which they had fuflered themfclvcs 
to be deluded into, and that they were not attached to 
them from national principles or party fpirit, thofe who 
were molt intereited in fupporting them were unable to 
defend them, when they were attacked with that fteadi- 
nefi that was calculated to fix the attention of the public. 
But nothing lb much promoted the reformation of Luther 
and Calvin, as the liberty they granted to every one to 
examine and determine finally upon the religious princi¬ 
ples he had been taught. Though the multitude were 
incapable of undertaking this difeuflion, yet every man 
plumed himfelf upon having the privilege to determine 
on a fufajeft in wmch his moft valuable and moft impor¬ 
tant intcrcilf were concerned. The commotion was fo 
univerfal, that the new opinions would in all probability 
have triuropbed totally over the old, had not the magif- 
tracy thought it their intereft to Hem the torrent. Impli¬ 
cit obedience was as ncceflary for the fupport of the 
fupreme power as for that of religion, and was the fureil 
foundation of its authority j that power began therefore 
to be alarmed, left thofe who had overturned the old and 
firm foundations of the Roman hierarchy might next pro¬ 
ceed to examine into its own prerogatives. The repub¬ 
lican fpirit which naturally fpread itfclf among the reform¬ 
ed contributed to incrcafe this diftruft. 

1 he kings of Spain, more jealous of their power than 
other fovercigns, endeavoured to fupport it, by cftablifhing 
a more uniform fyftcm of fupcrftition. They were not 
fcnfiblc that the opinions of men, concerning an unknown 
Being, cannot be all the fame. In yaia did rcafon ex- 
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poftuUte with thofe weak monarchs, alleging that no 
power had a right to prereribe to men what they were to 
think ^ that fociety, in order to fupport itfelf, is under no 
iiccefTity of reilrainiug the freedom of the foul ^ that to 
compel men to fubfcribe to certain articles of faith* is to 
cxad a falfe oath* which makes a man a traitor to his 
conlcience, in order that he may be a faithful fubjefl ^ and 
that a citizen who ferves his country is* in a political 
light* preferable to him who is orthodox to no purpofe. 
1 hefe permanent and inconteAable principles were not 
attended to» 'I'hey were overruled by the profped of 
great advantage* and Hill more by the furious clamours 
of a multitude of fanatical prieils* who haflened to aflume 
the fupreme authority. The prince* thus reduced to be¬ 
come their (lave* was forced to abandon his fubjefls to 
their caprices* to fuffer them to be opprelTcd* and to be« 
come an idle fpeflator of the cruelties exercifed againil 
them. From that time* fuperllitious manners* beneficial 
only to the priellhood* became prejudicial to fociety. A 
people thus corrupt and degenerate were the moll cruel 
of any. Their obedience to the monarch was fubordinate 
to the will of the prieil* who oppreSed every qther power* 
and was in hd the fovereign of the ftate. 

lna6fion was the necelTary conftquence of a fuperilition 
that enervated all the faculties of the foul. The projeft 
which the Romans formed from their earliefl origin* of 
becoming mailers of the world* ihowed itfclf even in their 
religion. It was Vtdory, fiellona* Fortune* the genius 
of the Roman people* Rome herfelf* that w^ere their gods* 
A nation that endeavoured to imiute their example* and 
thought of becoming conquerors, adopted a monkiih go* 
vernnent* which haUi dcllroyed every profpe£t of fuccefs* 
and will eflFedually prevent their reRoration either in 
Spain or America* unlcis this kind of government be 
totally fubverted* and every idea of the horror it excites 
obliterated with it. , The fopprefiTion of the inquifition 
mull certainly baften this great change ^ and it is a pleaf- 
ing expeflation to think* that if the court of Madrid will 
not determine upon this neceflary ftep* they will one day 
be compelled to it by a humane conqueror* who will in- 
fert it as the firR article in a treaty of peace, that (be 
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autos-da- fe shall be abolished in all the Spanish dominions 
both in Kurope and jdmerica. 

This llcp^ however neccffary it may be towards the re- 
(loration of the monarchy, is not alone fufheient. Though 
Spain hath employed more art to conceal her weaknefs, 
than Was neceffary to enable her to acquire ftren^th, the 
world is not unacquainted with the diforders ihe labours 
under. They have taken fo deep a root, and arc of fo 
inveterate a nature, that they cannot be remedied without 
foreign aids. If (lie will but fubmit to accept them, the 
will loon fee her provinces in both hemifpheres filled with 
new inhabitants, who will bring with them numberleis 
branches of induflry. The northern and fouthern nations, 
a^uated by that pallion for riches which is the charac- 
teriilic of the prel'ent age, will refort in multitudes to the 
regions that arc thrown open to excite their emulation. 
I'he riches of the public will increafe in proportion to 
tbofe of individuals and thofe which have b^en acquired 
by foreigners will Income a national wealth, if they be 
permitted to enjoy them with that fecurity, fatisfadion, 
and diilin6tion, which may induce them to forget their 
fiative country. 

Spain would foon fee her population increafe to the de¬ 
gree die would wilh, if (lie not only admitted perfons of 
her ow'n perfualion, but even encouraged, indiferiminately, 
all fc6ls to fettle among them. This might be done with¬ 
out injury to the principles of rcligon, and without devi¬ 
ating from maxims of true policy. Well-regulated govern¬ 
ments are not diitrubed by the diverfity of opinions that 
prevail in them 5 neither doth chriftianity, rightly undcr- 
llood, proferibe a liberty of confciencc. The truth of 
thefe maxims bath been fo clearly demonflrated, that they 
cannot fail of being foon adopted as a rule to all nations 
that are in any degree enlightened. 

> When the Spaniards have once procured a iufEcient 
fi\!isiiber of men, they will then thank of employing them 
in the rooft advantagous manner. The anxiety they felt 
to fee the treafures of America pafc into the hands of their 
tivals and enemies, made them imagine that the revival of 
their manufadures was the only method that could enable 
them to retain part of thofe treafures at home. Such of 
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their writers upon £nance as have inGAed upon this fyGem, 
appear to us to be in an error. As long as the people, who 
are in pofieflion of tliofc raanufafturcs which ferve to fup- 
ply the demands of America^ will attend to the preferva- 
tion of them, thoi'e which may be attempted to be ella* 
bliflicd in other parts will fcarce be able to vie with them. 
Thele manufacturers may poifible procure the materials 
and workmanihip at as reafonable a rate : but fome cen¬ 
turies mult pafs before they can be able to attain to the 
fame degree of expedition and perfection in the work. 
Nothing could efieCt this great change, but fuch a revolu¬ 
tion as would convey the belt foreign workmen, and 
the moft ikilful artilts, to Spain. Till this period (hall 
arrive, which docs not feem very near, any attempts that 
are made will not be fuccefsful. 

We may proceed Gill farther, and venture to afRrm, 
that though it Ihould be in the power of Spain to procure 
a fuperiortty in the manufactures refpeCting articles of 
luxury, die ought not to do it. A tranficnt fuccefs would 
be productive of total ruin. Let us fuppofe that Spain 
can furoifh all the commodities that are wanted in her 
colonies ^ the immenfe treafures this trade will bring in, 
will all centre in home circulation, and the confequence 
will be, that the coin will Gnk in value This plenty of 
fpecie will certainly occaGon a dearnefs of proviiions, and 
enhance the price of labour. There will be no proportion 
between the price Spain rouft require for her raanufac* 
tures, and that which the neighbouring nations will fell 
theirs for. Thefe, being able to afford their commodities 
cheaper, will oblige the Spaniards to take them, becaufe 
an exorbitant profit will furmount every obflacle. The 
Spanilh artificers, dcAitute of employment, will be redu¬ 
ced to the necefTity of feeking for it in other places, and 
Spain wdll lofe both her indullry and her population. 

' Since then it is impoGlble that the Spaniards ihould 
keiep the whole produce of the American mines in their 
own hands, and fince they muft unavoidably fharc it with 
the red of Europe, they ihould exert all their policy to 
preferve the greated part of it, to make the balance incline 
in their favour } and in order to render their advantages 
permanent, they mud befatisGed with fuch as are moderate^ 
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They will fccurc to themfclves this kind of fuperiority by 
the pra^ice of the necefiary arts, and the plenty and 
goodnefs of their natural produAions. 

The Spanilh minidry have been fenfible of this truth, 
but have been deceived in the opinion they entertained, 
that the manufafturcs were the chief premoters of agri¬ 
culture. It is certain, hovrever, that they contribute to 
promote the culture of lauds. They are even neceffary, 
wherever the expence of tranfport puts a ftop to the cir¬ 
culation and confumption of the produce, fo that the cul¬ 
tivator is at a lofs how to difpofe of his commodities. 
But in all other cafes, the farmer can fucceed without the 
the alBifance of manufa^lures. If he can but difpofe of 
his produce, he is under no concern, whether it be for 
local confumption, or for trade and exportation, and will 
go on with his tillage. 

Spain annually fells for expoftation, in wool, (ilk, oil, 
wine, iron, and kali, to the amount of above eighty 
millions of livrcs [3*333f333h 6s. 8d.]. Theft exports, 
moA of which cannot be replaced from any foil in Europe, 
will admit of immenfe augmentation* 'fhey will be fuf- 
ficient, independent of what the Spaniards receive from 
the Indies, to pay for all the foreign goods that can be 
confumed in the nation. We grant, that by thus fending 
their unwrought produce to other countries, they will 
increafe their population4wealth, and power •y but they will 
promote a more certain and more beneficial kind of in- 
duAry at home. Their political influence will foon claim 
a relative fuperiority, and the nation employed in agricul« 
ture will foon become greater than that which confines 
itfelf to manufa^lures. 

America will greatly increafe thefe advantages *, and 
will be beneficial to Spain, both by her gold and filver, 
and by her commodities. . 

We have none but vague notions concerning the quan* 
tify of metals and ofprovifions which the Old World re* 
ceived from the New, in the early periods after the con* 
queA. Our knowledge of thofe points increafes in pro¬ 
portion as we draw nearer to modem times. At prefent, 
Spain receives annually, from the continent of America, 
89,095,052 livrcs [3,712,293!. 165. 8d.] in gold or in 
Hirer 5 and 34,653,902 livres [1,443,912!. Xis, 8d.] in 
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produftions; which makes, in the whole, i 23,748,954 
livrcs [5^156,2061.18s. 4d.j Taking this calculation for a 
rule, it will be found that the mother-country hath receiv¬ 
ed from its colonics, in the fpace of two hundred and 
eighty-feven years, 35,51 5 j 949>798 livres [ i ,479,831,242!. 

IS. 6d.] 

It mud be acknowledged, that a Icfs quantity of pro¬ 
ductions was received formerly than is at prefent \ but, 
on the other hand, the mines were more plentiful. If we 
choofc to reckon the metals only, Spain will have receiv¬ 
ed no more than 25,570,279,924 Hvres [1,065,428,3301. 
3s. 4d.] ; and we (hall then ilrike out of the calculation 
the 9,945,669,874 livrcs [414,402,911!. 8s. 4d.] of pro- 
du^ions. 

'i'herc would be a poflibility of increafing this mafs of 
metals and produdions. For the fird of thefe obje6ts, it 
would be fudicient that the government ihould fend over 
to America fome perfons Iktlled in metallurgy, and make 
the conditions eader on which they allow the working of 
the mines. But this would be only a trandent advantage, 
dnoe it is undeniable that gold and diver are not to be 
conddered as riches, but only as the leprtfcotations of 
them. Thefe dgns are indeed very durable, as they ought 
to be, to ani'wer their dedination. But the more they 
are multiplied, the more they lofe of their value, becaufe 
they ferve to reprefent fewer things. In proportion as 
they are become more common unce the difeovery of 
America, every thing is increafed in value twice, thrice, 
and four times beyond what it was before. The produce 
of the mines hath condantly decreafed, and the expence 
of working them hath been continually greater. The 
balance, which inclines more and more to the lodng dde, 
may fo far deilroy the equipoife, that it may be found 
neceflary to drop this fourcc of wealth. But at all eventS| 
it will be advifable to render thefe operations more fim- 
ple, and to try every pofTible method to make this labour 
lefs dedru^ive to the human race than it bath been 
hitherto, i'hcrc is another fource of profperity for Spain, 
which will be fo far from decreadng, that it will daily 
gather new drength ; and that is agriculture. 

Such is the important end which the court of Madrid 
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mail endeavour to conipafs. If, by placing the metals 
in that inferior rank, which belongs to them, they rofolvc 
to lay the foundation of the public felicity on the produce 
lions that may be derived from a fcrille and Immenfc 
territory, the new hcmilphcrc will emerge from that (late 
of annihilation in which it wmc founJ, and in which it 
hath been left. The I’un, which hath hitherto Ihone only 
on uncultivated deferts, will produce univerf#! fertilitv. 

lothe number of produ< 51 ions which its rays, alhlled 
with the labour and (kill of man, lhall bring forth there, 
we lhall add thofc which at prefent enrich the illands of 
the New World, the confumption of which is daily in- 
creafing, and wliich, after having been for a long time 
objc^li of luxury, begin now to be conlldercd as articles 
of indifpcniable ntcclllty. 

'I he aromatics and fpices of Afia, which carry from 
ten to twelve millions of livrcs [from 416,666!. 13s. 4 <l. 
to 500,000!.] annually out of the monarchy, might be 
made to thrive there \ and there is particular reafon to 
expeft this with regard to the cinnamon. It grows na¬ 
turally in fome of the valleys in the Cordclcirias *, and by 
cultivation. pcthap5; fpIBC gf th^ Qualities it wants might 
be imparted to it. 

Several of the provinces of Mexico formerly produced 
excellent iilks, which were manufactured with luccefs in 
Spain. This fource of wealth hath been loft, by the 
pumberlefs obftru^Ions it bath met with \ but it might 
eafily be revived and extended. 

The vicuna wool is in great repute among all nations. 
The quantity they arc fupplied with is nothing in compa- 
rifon of the demands for it. The moft certain method 
pf increaiing this precious w»ool would probably be, to let 
the animal that fupplics it live, after having taken it 
away from him. 

It would be impoftiblc to enumerate the produ^llons 
which regions fo immenfc, climates fo various, and foils 
of fo different a nature, might fupply. Among fuch a 
variety of cultivations, fome, perhaps, might be found that 
would fuit the Indians, others might probably induce 
fome of the w^andering nations to fix. Tlicfc affociations 
diftributed with ikill, might alfo lerve. to eftablUh com* 
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niunications between colonies that arc now feparated from 
each other by immenfe and uninhabited fpaccs. The laws^ 
which always lofe their force among men too far diflant 
frum cacli other, and from the magiflrate, would then be 
obkrved. Commerce, which is perpetually interrupted 
by the impoilibiJity of conveying the merchaiulizc to their 
ucdiLiation, would then become more animated. In caie 
ot’ war, the people would be warned of any approaching 
danger, and \vouid give each otlicr fpeedy and cffe<flual 
luccours. It mull be acknowledged that this new fy(Icm 
could not be cllablidicd without didiculty. I'hefe hilii- 
lary views would be thwarted by indolence, by the cli¬ 
mate, and by prejudices : but knowledge prudently dif- 
tributed, encouragements well managed, and marks of 
conlideration properly bellowed, would overcome, in pro- 
cefs of time, all obllacles. The progreis of cultivation 
would be much accelerated, by fupprefling the practice 
now become general, of thofc majorafeos, or perpetual 
fucceliions, which occafion fuch a number of idle perfons 
in the country, and which arc produAive of ftill greater 
mifehief in the colonies. The firll conquerors, and thofc 
who purfued their meafures, ufurped immenfe diilrifls, 
or obtained the gift of them. They converted them into 
an indiviiible inheritance for their children } and the 
younger ones were thus, in fomc meafure, devoted to ce¬ 
libacy, to the cloillcr, or to the prieilhood. Thefe enor¬ 
mous poiTt[lions have remained uncultivated, and will 
Hill continue fo, till fome Heady and prudent man (hall 
«jke upon him to permit, or to order, the divifiOn of them. 
Then the number of proprietors, which is at preient fb 
much confined, notwithHanding the great extent of the 
territories, will be increafed, and produ^ions will be mul¬ 
tiplied with property. 

'riic labours would advance more rapidly, if foreigners 
were permitted to take a part in them. The Spanifh 
Indies were indiferiminately iliut againH them all, even 
at the pciiod of the difeovery. I’hc laws formally pre- 
feribed, that the perlbtw who had penetrated into them, 
in any manner whatever, (hould be fent back into Europe, 
Philip II, urged by his wants, authorifed, in 1596, his 
delegates te naturalize the few that had flipped in there, 
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upon condition that they (hould pay the ftipulated price 
for this adoption. This kind of market has been fre* 
qucntly renewed, but rather in favour of artifls of necef- 
fary utility to the country, than for merchants, who, it 
was fuppofed, would one day retire with the wealth they 
had accumulated. The number, however, both of the 
one and the other, hath always been extremely confined, 
bccaufe it is prohibited to embark any in the mother- 
country and that the colonies themfclves, whether from 
aiolives of miftrufl or jealoufy, rcjc6^ them. The advance¬ 
ment of knowledge gives us reafon to think that this 
unfociable fpirit will have an end. The government will 
at length underftand w’hat they have to expeft from a 
healthy and vigorous man, between five-and-twenty and 
thirty years of age ; what mifehief he doth to the country 
which he quits, and how acceptable he is to the foreion 
nations, among whom he transfers his flrength and hi!> in- 
duftry. They will comprehend how ftrangcly ftupid it 
is to make the right of hofpitality be f^urchafed by the 
man who fhould come to multiply by his ufeful labours, 
either the produftions of the foil, or the works of the 
manufa£lures. They will difeern the deep policy of 
tbofe people, who (hould make a point of inviting the in* 
habitants of neighbouring regions to fettle in their towns, 
or in their country-places, or to traverfe their provinces. 
They will find out what fort of tribute (hould be impofed 
upon nations who might fupply them with workmen, with 
cultivators, and with confumers \ how much the fpirit of 
intoleration which baniihes is fatal > what funds of wealth 
a nation derives from toleration; and how indifferent a 
circumilance it is to the value of commodities, whether 
they be produced from the labours of orthodox perfotM 
or of heretics, of Spaniards, or of Hollanders. But the 
greatefl encouragements that could be given to the cul¬ 
tivation of the lands, and all the favours which it would 
be poffible to add to them, would be of no effc6l, without 
the certainty of an cafy and advantageous mart for the 
produflions. M de la Enfenadafirfl difeovered that the 
exportation of them would be imprafficable, as long as 
the commerce of the New World fhould be condufled in 
the manner it had been. Accordingly, notwithftanding 
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the oppodtion he met with, and notwithilanding the pre¬ 
judices he had to combat, he Aibllituted, it 1740, detach¬ 
ed veiTeU to the parade fo anciently eltablilhed, and fo 
highly revered, of galleons and rieets. He was meditat¬ 
ing other changes Aill more advantageous, when an un- 
expe^led difgrace Hopped him in the midfl of his brilliant 
career. 

One half of the good which this bold and able miniHer 
had done was annulled in 1756, by the re-eHablilhment 
of the fleets : but this mifchief was partly repaired eight 
years after, by the fetting on foot of the packet-boats, 
w’hich, from Corunna, were to carry, every month, to the 
Havannah, the letters dcHined for the northern colonies ^ 
and every two months to Buenos-Ayres, thofe that were 
deflined for the fouthern colonies. Thcfe veflels, which 
were of no inconfiderable fize, were allowed to load at 
their departure with European merchandize, and, at their 
return, with American commodities. 

The exportation of metals was forbidden under capital 
penalties. This abfurd prohibition %vas made a jeH of, 
becaufe it was ncceffary that foregin commerce fhould 
receive the value of the merchandize it had furnifhed. 
Ancient governments, which had for the law^s the rcfpefl 
they deferve, would not have failed to abrogate one, the 
obfervance of which had been fhown to be chimerical. 
In our modem times, when empiies are rather condufled 
by the caprices of the governors, than regulated upon 
reafonable principles, Spain went no further, in 1748, 
than to permit the exportation of gold, and filver, upon 
condition that a duty of three fier cent, Aiould be paid to 
the treaiury. Twenty years after, this tax was increafed 
to four per cent, although the government was warned, 
by perpetual frauds, that it was their intered to lower it. 

The year 1774 was the peroid of another fortunate in¬ 
novation. Till that time, every kind of intercourfe be¬ 
tween the fevcral parts of the American continent had been 
rigiilly prohibited. Mexico, Guatimala, Peru, and the 
New Kingdom, were all compelled to be Hrangers to each 
other. The action and reidion which would have made 
them all partake of the advantages nature had diifributed 
among them, were confidcred as crimes, and levcrely 
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punifhcd. But what reafon can be afligned why this pro- 
fcrlption Hiould not have been extended from one town to 
another, or from one dwelling to a neighbouring one in 
the fame dillrift, from one family to another in tlie fame 
diftri(^ ? Hath nature traced upon the foil, which men in¬ 
habit, any line of limitation ? How doth it happen, that, 
under the fame dominion, a place lituatcd at an equal dif- 
tancc from two other places, (liould be allowed a free cx- 
ercife of a privilege towards the Bail, which is refufed to 
It towards the Weft ^ Doth not fuch an edi( 51 , properly 
interpreted, fignify, let us forbid every country to culti¬ 
vate more than is nccclTary for its own confumpiion, and 
ever inhabitant from being in want of any thing befide 
the produftions of his own foil ? A free communication 
was at length opened between thefe provinces : and the 
inhabitants were allowed to think themfelves fcllow-citi# 
sens, and to treat each other as brethren. 

One law, of the month of February 1778, permits all 
ihc ports of Spain to difpatch (hips to Buenos-Ayres, 
and to the South fca. In the month of 0 £lobcr of tho 
fame year, this liberty bath been granted for the reft of 
the continent, except for Mexico, which will undoubtedly 
foon enjoy the fame advantage. This will be a coni- 
iiderable ftep ; but it will not be fufticient, as it is fuppol- 
ed, to put a ftop to the fmuggling trade, which occaiions 
fo many clamours. 

All the people, whofe pofleftlons have been near the 
Spanifh fettlements, have endeavoured to appropriate to 
themfelves clandcftincly their treafurcs and their commo« 
dities. The Portuguefc have turned their views to¬ 
wards the river Plata \ the French, the Danes, and the 
Dutch, towards the coaft of Caraccas, Carthagena, and 
Porto-Bello. The Englifh, who knew and frequented 
thefe roads, have found that the ccflions made to them by 
the lall treaty have opened to them other ways of ob- 
taiuing a more coiifiderable (liare of thefe rich fpoils. All 
thefe nations have fuccccded in their attempts, by deceiv¬ 
ing or bribing the guarda coftas, and fomctlmes by light¬ 
ing them. 

The governors, far from remedying thefe diforders, 
encouraged ilicm as much as pofliblc. Several of them 
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]«ad purchafcd their ports ; mort of them were in Tiaftc to 
get fortunes, and wiilicd to be paid for the dangers they 
had incurred by the change of the climate. 'I herc was 
not a moment to be lort, becaufe it was feldom they were 
continued in their places more than from three to five 
years Among the leart dangerous modes they had of 
acquiring riches, was that of encouraging the contraband 
trade, or of carrying it on themfclvcs. No perfon in 
America exclaimed againrt a condu£l which was favour* 
able to all. 

If the complaints of fome European merchants reach¬ 
ed the court, they were eafily rtlenccd by proper gratuities 
to confeffors, miftrefles, or favourites. The delinquent not 
only Iheltcred hirafelf from puniftiment, bnt was alfo re¬ 
warded. Nothing was fo well ellablirtied, or fo generally 
known, as this praftice. A Spaniard juft returned from 
America, where he had filled an important port, was com¬ 
plaining to a friend of the injurious reports that were 
fpread concerning the difeharge of his truft. If you are 
slanderedy fays his friend, you are undone; hut if your 
extortions are not exaggerated^ you have nothing to do but 
to give up part of your plunder^ and you will enjoy the re» 
inainder peaceably^ and even with credit, 

rhe fraudulent trade will continue till it hath been 
made importible to bear the expences of it, or to brave 
the dangers to which it expofes : and this can never be 
done but by lowering the duties with which the Spanifh 
ports have been fucccflively overburdened. Even fincc 
the facrifices made by government in the regulations of 
1778, the contraband trader hath an advantage of fixty- 
four per cent, over the fair dealer. 

I'he revolution which a judicious fyftcm of policy may 
bring about will occafion a deficiency, and a very con¬ 
fide rablc one, in the public treafury : but the diftrefs that 
would refult from it would be no more than momentary. 
Immenfe riches would one day be produced from this 
long expefted arrangement of things. 

According to the new fyftem, Spain, which hitherto 
liath furnirtied annually no more than one thoufand feven 
liundrcd and forty-one tons of wine and brandy, by which 
he cultivators had not got one million of livres [41,6661* 
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13s. 4d.]. will now fend ten or twelve times as much. 
This exportation would fertilize an uncultivated territory, 
and would difgufl Mexico, as well as fome other provinces 
of the New World, of the bad liquors they arc ufed to 
confume, on account of the dearnefs of thofe that have 
croiTed the feas. 

The manufaflures, which the impoiTibility of paying 
for thofe which came from the old hemlfphere hath 
caufed to be eftablilhcd, would not fupport theinfelvcs. 
Jt would have been the higheft a 61 of tyranny to put them 
down by authority, is fome inconhderate, corrupt, and def* 
potic, miniflers have not fcrupled to propofe ; but nothing 
would be more reafonable than to bring them into difre* 
putc with the perfons who now ufc them for clothing, by 
offering them, at a price fuitable to their circumflances, 
linens and iluffc, that would be more agreeable to their 
taile or to their vanity, I'hen the confumption of Eu¬ 
ropean merchandize, which doth not exceed annually fix 
tboufand fix hundred and twelve tons, would be doubly 
increafed, and in procefs of time much more 

The hands which are employed in manufaflure would 
be transferred to agriculture, which is at prefept much 
conhned. The ports, however, of all natious are open 
to their commodities. Several of them might perhaps 
objetSl, that Spain ihould make the moil of her iflands, 
becaufe fuch an improvement would neceffarily occalion 
an evident injury to her colonics •, but they arc all dcfir- 
ous that fhe ihould bring more of the procluflions of her 
continent to market, becaufe moil of them are neceffary, 
and cannot be replaced by others. 

This new arrangement of things would be equally fa-^ 
vourable to the mines. Thofe w^hich have been neglect¬ 
ed, from their not being able to pay for the mercury and 
•thcr articles w’ould be opened again. 1‘hofe, the working 
of which hath not been intcrniptcd, would be followed up 
with more a£tivity, and with greater means. Ti.c plenty 
of metals would open frcfli markets to indulhy, which 
even the ublefl men do nut think of. 

The Americans, become more rich and more happy, 
would have more confidence in government. They 
W’oiild readily coniVnt to pay taxes, the nature and levy- 
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ing of which can only be properly regulated on the fpot, 
and from a mature coniideration of the character and 
euftoms of the people, 'rhefe tributes, however trifling 
they may be fuppoied to be, would do more than fill up 
the deficiency occafioned in the public cofiers by th^ 
Icffening of the duties. 

I'he crown, enjoying a more conflderablc revenue, would 
no longer abandon their provinces to the rapacioufnefs of 
their agents. They would Icffen the number of them, 
pay thofc they retained in a proper manner, and compel 
tliem to rcfpe£l the rights of the people and the interefts 
of government. To think it impoflibic that this fpirit of 
juflice ihould be eUabliflied, would argue an ignorance of 
the reiburces of a well managed authority. Campillo 
fucceeded in it, during bis auftere minillry, although the 
governors of America at that time had contracted the habit 
of plunder, and that their appointments were not fufficient 
to maintain the dignity which their rank feemed to re* 
quire. 

It muft be acknowledged, that the freedom of trade 
between all Spain and America, hath been reckoned a 
chimera. Tiie harbours of this pcninfula are, as it has 
been faid, fo poor, that whatever ftept may be taken, that 
of Cadix will remain in the foie pofleflion of this monopoly. 
"J'his would .undoubtedly happen, if the ancient fyftcm 
fliould only be departed from in this point: but, if the 
new plan be dircClcd by the principles already cftabliflicd. 
and already praClifed among commercial nations, it will 
be found that there arc in moft of the ports of this king¬ 
dom funds fuiiident for thefc undertakings. Thefe arma¬ 
ments will even foon be multiplied, becaufe the moderate 
rate of the freight, and of the duties, will allow them to 
fend common merchandize, and to receive in return com* 
modities of fmall value. In procefs of ti^i e, the naviga* 
tion of the mother-country, with its colonies on the con¬ 
tinent, which at prefent employs no more than from thirty 
to thirty-two fltips every year, would receive fo great an 
ipereafe, jthat the boldeil fpeculators could not venture to 
fix the limits of it. 

It hath been fuppofed, with more foundation, that as 
foon as the ports of America IhoulJ be open to all the 

Vol.Ill L 
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ports of the Rionarch^f and that no kind of oppreflion 
woul4 cuftoms, trade, when freed from ihefe 

jOi^cfklne^, would occaiion unlimited emulation. 'I'hc avidity 
and imprudence of the merchants, give reafon to fufpejft 
this confufion \ which might perhaps turn out to ad van* 
tage. The colonifls, encouraged by the cheapnefs, to the 
ncquifition of enjoyments which they had been never able 
to procure, will have other wants, and confequently would 
devote thcmfclvcs to other labours. If even the cxccfs 
of the competition would be an evil, it could never be any 
thing more than a temporary one. To endeavour to pre¬ 
vent this commotion, by laws deftrudive of every good, 
is to attempt the prevention of a fortunate revolution, by 
a continual fyilem of opprefTion. 

But the objc6lion which had been moft thought of in 
the court of Madrid, hath been, it Teems, that all the 
European nations w^ould find their trade increafe by thefe 
nrrangements. This is certainly true. But would not 
Spanilh induftry be equally encouraged, fince, when freed 
from the duty w'hich foreign merchandize w^ould continue 
to pay on entering the kingdom, it would preferve all its 
advantages ? Would not the government ftill colled the 
duties they might have thought proper to leave upon thefe 
produdions ? Would not their navigators ftill gain their 
freight ? merchants be the agentsof this 

commewf Wpul 4 not tlieir fubjedsof the New World 
obtain at d cheaper rate every thing that is conveyed to 
thj^m ? It is, perhaps, a fortunate circumdance for this 
power, to be obliged to fharc with other people the fup- 
plying of its American poffeflions. If it were ^tjjierwife, 
the maritime powers would exert their uimofl efforts to 
deprive it of them. Whether they would fucceed or not, 
is a point which remains to be examined* 

Inquiry whether The Dutch were the fird people who 

the Spanish em- ventured to turn their arms againft Peru. 
pire be founded They fent a fmall fquadron thither in 
upon a solid 1643, eafily took Baldivia, the 

basis in the only fortified port of Chili, ^nd the key 
xVem World. to thofc peaceful fcas. Their navigators 
already poffeffed^ in imagination, the trea- 
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fures of tliofc ncli countries, till their expe£lations were 
clifappointcd by the appearance of famine and difeafe. The 
death of their favourite chief incrcafed their anxiety, and 
the troops that were fent againfl them from Callao threw 
them into total defpair. 'The idea of the diflance they 
were at from their native country, deprived them of all 
their courage, and the fear of falling into the hands of a 
nation whofc hatred they had fo o!ten experienced, deter¬ 
mined them to reimbark. If their perfevcrancc had been 
greater, they would probably have preferved their cen- 
guefts till the arrival of the fuccours that would have been 
lent from the Zuyder Zee, when their firll fuccefs came 
to be known. 

Such was the opinion of thofe Frenchmen, who, in 
1595, united their riches and their efforts to go and 
plunder Peru, and to form a fettlemcnt on that part or 
the coaft of Chili which had been neglc^led by the Spa¬ 
niards. This fcheme was approved by Lewis XIV, who 
to facilitate the execution ef it, granted fix men of war. 
The fquadron proceeded very fortunately, under the com¬ 
mand of the brave De Genes, till it got towards the mid¬ 
dle of the ilraits of Magellan. Succefs was thought to 
be near at hand, when the navigators, obUinately repulfed 
by contrary winds, and aflailed tvith every pofllble cala¬ 
mity, were obliged to return to Kurope. Thcfc adven¬ 
turers, dill thirfting after riches and dangers, w'crc intend¬ 
ing to form a new aflbeiation, when the courfe of events 
united the intereds of the two crowns. 

The £ngli(l\ had turned their attention with avidity 
towards thefe countries, before other people. I'hcy were 
tempted by the mines as early as the year 1624 i 
w'eaknefs of the prince who then reigned, proved the ruin 
of a confiderablc affociation formed for this great purpofe. 
Charles II refumed this important projcCl, and fent Sir 
John Narborough to reconnoitre thofe latitudes that were 
lb little known, and to endeavour to open fomc communi¬ 
cation with the favages of Chili. That monarch was fo 
impatient to know^ the fuccefs of the expedition, that when 
he was informed of the return of his admiral to the Downs, 
he got into his barge and went to meet him at Gravefend. 

I'kough this fird attempt had been of no advantage, 
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the Brltlfti miniftry were not difeouraged. The clcvatioii 
of thjeduke of Anjou to the throne excited a general fer« 
meat;, Ragland, which had put itfclfat the head of thccon- 
fedetac/ faspf d to deprive this prince of the throne, was 
vidorious jti all parts^ but was obliged to purchafe this 
glory at a dear rate. The nation was groaning un¬ 
der the oppre^fn of taxes, while the treafury had con- 
traced iiDna^i«l^.engageuieiits* It feemed difHcult to ful¬ 
fil them, at fume time to continue the war, when the 
idea w^as fugg^^ of a company which fliould have the 
cxclufivc privllgge of trading to the South feas, upon con¬ 
dition that they^jlhould liquidate the national debt. Such 
was the opinion they ent;^i;^ained of the riches of Peru, 
and of the great fortunes tnat might cafily be made there, 
thajt foreigners, as well as the people of the country, were 
eager to lend their money to this undertaking. The di- 
reCion of it was given to Lord-high-treafurer Oxford, 
the author of the proje< 5 >, and he employed, in the ex- 
pences of the Hate, funds that were deftined for a very 
different purpofe. 

Then the fharcs of the new company fell into the utmoft 
difrepute ; but they foon rofe again. At the peace, the 
court of London obtained from that of Madrid, that the 
South-fea company ihould fulfil its dcHlnation. The 
trade of Peru was formally given up to them. They 
were quietly enriching themiclves, when a bloody ^war 
changed the iituation of affairs. A fquadron under the 
commpnd of Anfon was fent, initead of the fhlps of thofe 
rapacious merchants which frequented thefe feas. It is 
probable he would have executed the whole of his terri¬ 
ble commiffion, had he not been prevented by the mif- 
fbrtunes that befel his fquadron, in being obliged, from 
ill.concerted mcafures, to double Cape Horn at an impro¬ 
per and dangerous feafon. 

Since the laH peace, the French in 1764, and the £ng- 
glifh in 1766, have undertaken to form a fettlemcnt not 
far from the coaft of Patagonia, or in fifty one degrees 
thirty minutes of foutbren latitude, in three iflands, which 
the former have called Malouine, and the latter Falkland 
iflands. Spain, alarmed at feeing foreign nations in thefe 
latitudes, cafily obtained from tht court pf Verfiulles the 
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facrificc of their feeble colony : but the warmcA repre- 
fentations produced no effc£l upon the court of lioridon, 
n^hich had not the fame motives of attention and co'm- 
plaifancc. The miniftry on both tides grew warm. Port 
Kgmont, recently occupied, was fuddcnly attacked, and 
taken without rcilflance. The two hcmifphcres were 
again going to be deluged with blood, if the aggrefforS 
had not at length determined to rcftorc a poft, which 
they ought not to have feized upon, at time when nego- 
Aiatioiis were opened to examine into the rights of the tw'O 
Crowns. England hath lincc engaged, by a verbal agree¬ 
ment of the 22d January 1771, to fuffer this feeble, ufe- 
lefs, and expenfive fettlcmcnt gradually to decay. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in the month of May 1774, there remained no 
more than fivc-and-twenty men upon it, when it vvai eva¬ 
cuated, leaving an infeription to certify to poflcrity, that 
thefe iflands had belonged, and had not ceafed to belong, 
to Great Britain. Thefe navigators, attentive to the dig¬ 
nity of their nation, infulted, at their departure, the rival 
power. It is from motives of condefeenfion, and not of 
fear, that they are willing to deiift from their claims. 
But when they promife eternal duration to their empire, 
they forget that their grandeur may difappear as rapidly 
as it hath rifen. Of all the modern nations, what remains 
will there be in the annals of the world ? 'Z'hc names only 
of a few illuflrious perfonageS, of a ChriHoper Columbus, 
of a Dcfcartes, and of a Newton. What a number of petty 
Bates, all ridiculoudy afpiring to the great deBinies of 
Rome ! 

Without the aBlBance of this Baple, and indeed with¬ 
out any, Anfon thought that the empire of the Spaniards 
in the Pacific ocean might be attacked with advantage. 
According to the plan of this celebrated navigator, twelve 
men of war, fent from Europe with three or four thou- 
fand troops, would dire£l their courfe towards the South 
fea. They would procure refrelhments at Bahia, at Rio 
Janeiro, at St. Catherines, and throughout all the Brazils^ 
where a Brong defire prevails of humbling the Spaniards. 
The repairs that might become neceffary, would be exe¬ 
cuted with fafety upon the defert and uninhabitable coaB 
of Patagonia, at Port DcBre, or St. Julian. The fqua- 
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dcon would double Cape Horn, or would go though the 
lh*aits of Magellan, according to the different feafons of 
the year. If they fhould chance to feparate, they would 
meet again at the defert ifland of Socoro, and then attack 
Baldivia with their united force. 

This fortrefs, the only one that covers Chili, being car¬ 
ried by a fudden and impetuous attack, what fervice, for 
the defence of the country, could be expeded from en¬ 
ervated and unexperienced citizens, againtf troops inured 
to difciplinc and military excrcifes ? What could they do 
againft the Araucos, and other favages, always difpofed 
to renew their cruelties and their ravages ? 

The coafts of Peru would make ftill Icfs rcfiAance. 
They arc all defended only by Callao, where a bad gar- 
rifon of fix hundred men would foon capitulate. The re- 
dudion of this famous port would open the way to Lima, 
which is no more than two leagues off, and incapable of 
making any defence. The feeble fuccours that could be 
fent to the two cities from the inland pans, w'here tliere 
are no foldiers, would not fave them \ and the fquadron 
would eaiily intercept any that might come from Panama 
by fea. Panama itfclf, which is furrounded only by a 
wall, without a ditch or any outworks, would be obliged 
to furrender. The garriion, continually weakened by 
detachments that mull be fent to Cfiagre, to Porto-Bello, 
and to other polls, would be unable to repulfe the moll 
triding force. 

Anion was opinion, that the coaAs being once fub- 
dued, the veil of the empire would foon be obliged to 
fiibmit. This idea was founded upon the effeminacy,* 
cowardice, and ignorance of thefe people in the manage- 
zneot of arms. According to his informations, a bold 
enemy w'^ould have had nearly as much advantage over 
the Spaniards, as they themfelves had over the Ameri¬ 
cans at the period of the difeovery. 

Such were, thirty years ago, the ideas of one of the 
greateil Teamen England ever had. But we may imagine 
that he would not talk in this llyle at prefent. 'I'he 
court of Madrid, roufed by the humiliations and misfor¬ 
tunes of the lall war, have fent wcll-difciplincd troops 
into Peru, and have iutruiled the fortified places to ex- 
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perienccd commanders. The fpirit of the militia is en¬ 
tirely changed in this part of the New World. What, 
jierhaps, was poflible, is now no more fo. An invaiion 
would more particularly become a chimerical idea, if, iii 
that diltant region, the land forces were fupported by a 
proportionate maritime flrenglh. We fliall even venture 
to affirm, that the jundlion of thefe two forces would in¬ 
fallibly expel the tlag of all other nation* from thefe 
roads. 

I'he operations of the fquadron fliould not be limited, 
ficlicr to the fighting of the enemy, or to the keeping oc 
tiiein at a dillaiice. I he ffiips of which it would coufiff 
might be ufcfully employed in prodiuing, or in collcciing 
upon thefe coalls, the aitides wiiich either do not glow 
there, or which arc loft from the difficulty of exporta¬ 
tion. 7 'hcfc encouiagcments would probably awaken the 
colouiffs from the lethargic flate in which they have con¬ 
tinued for three centuries. When they were alTured 
that the produce of their cultuies w’ould reach Panama 
without cxpence, and would there be embarked upon the 
Chagre, to be conveyed into Europe, at a very moderate 
rate, they would feci thcmfelves inclined to labours, »he 
reward of \>hich would no longer be doubtful. This ac¬ 
tivity would increafe, if the court of Madrid would refoive 
to dig a canal, of five leagues, which would compUte the 
communication between the tw^o leas, already fo much 
advanced by a navigable river. The general good of na¬ 
tions, and the advantage of commerce, required, that the 
iflhmus of Panama and the iflhrous of buez (liould be 
open to navigation, and ihould draw the limits of the 
world nearer to each other. Oriental defpotifm, and 
Spantfh indolence, have for too long a time deprived the 
globe of fo confiderable a benefit. 

If from the South we ^o no to the North fea, we fhall 
find that the Spanifh empire is ellablifhed there, from the 
Miffiflippi to the Oroonoko. There are, throughout 
this immenfc fpace, many inacceffible fhores, and a ffill 
greater number where it would be ufclcfs to land. All 
the ports that are considered as important, fuch as Vera 
Cruz, Chagre, Porto*Bello, Carthagena, and Puerto* 
Cabello, are fortified, and fome of them ajre fo upon good 
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principles. Experience, however, hath fliewn, that none 
of thefe places are iinprcg*nablc. They might, therefore, 
be forced again : but of what fervice would this fuccefs 
be > The conquerors, who would find it impoflible to 
])eiietrate into the inland countries, w’ould be confined in 
fortrefTes, where an air, which is dangerous in all feafons, 
und ratal during fix months of the year, to men who arc 
accuflomcd to a temperate climate, would fooner or later 
bring them to the grave. 

If even, contrary to all probablity, the conqeft (hould 
be completed, can it be imagined that the Spanilh 
Americans, who from lalle, idlcnefs, ignorance, habit, and 
pride, have an excefTive attachment to their religion and 
to their laws, w’ould not break, at one time or other, the 
chains that had been impofed upon them \ If, to prevent 
this revolution, it fhould be rcfolvcd to exterminate them, 
this cruel expedient wmuld be as great a folly in polities, 
as it would be horrible in moiality. The nation that had 
been guilty of this excefs of barbarity could not reap any 
advantage from its new pofTeflions, without facrificing to 
them its population, its adivity, its induftry, and, in pro- 
ceA of time, all its power. 

'riicfe various obftaclcs to the invention of Spanifli 
America, had, as it is laid^ fuggelled in England, during 
the lail hoililitics, the idea of a fyilem aflonilhing to vul* 
gar minds. The projed of this power, which was then 
inillvefs of all the feas, was to fclze upon Vera Cruz, and 
to fortify itfelf there in a very ftrong manner. It would 
not have been propofed to Mexico to fubmit to a foreign 
yoke, for which it was known to have too great an aver- 
fion but the plan was to detach that region from the 
mother-country, to make it the arbiter ot its own def- 
tiny, and to leave it at liberty, cither to choofe a fover- 
eign of its own, or to form itfelf into a republic. As 
there were no troops in the country, the revolution was 
infallible ; and it would equelly have taken place in all 
the provinces of this vaft continent, which had the fame 
motives for defiring it, and the fame facility of carrying 
it into execution. The efforts of the court of Madrid, 
to recover dts rights, would have been unavailing, becaufe 
Great Britain took upon herfelf to repel them, upon 
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condition that the new dates fliould grant her an exclufive 
trade, but upon terms infinitely Icfs unfavourable than 
thofe by which they had for fo long a time been oppreffed. 

If it w’ere true that fuch ideas had ever ferioufly en¬ 
gage.^ the attention of the cabnet of London, they mull 
have renounced thefe ambitious views, fince the court of 
Madrid have taken the refolution to keep regular and 
European forces in their poffcflions in the New World. 
Thefe forces w’ill contain the nations, and repel the enemy, 
ftrengthened as they arc at prefent with a refpcftable navy. 

As foon as the Spaniards had difeovered another hc- 
mifphere, they thought of appropriating to thennfelvcs 
every part of it. To gave fome eclat to their adminiftra- 
tion, the chiefs of the great fcttlemcnts already formed, 
w^ere continually undertaking new enterprifes ; and private 
perfons, pafTionatly purfuing the fame kind of fame, ge¬ 
nerally followed thefe brilliant proje^ls. The calamities 
infeparable from a career fo little knowm, had not yet al¬ 
tered this adtve and indefatigable courage, when fome 
bold and cnterprifing navigators ventured to direft their 
courfc towards regions, forbidden to every other nation, 
except that wdiich had conquered them. The fuccefs 
which attended this boldnefs, convinced Philip II that it 
was time to fet bounds to his ambittion \ and he renounced 
acquiiitions, which might expofe his arms or his Heels to 
infults. This timid, or perhaps only prudent policy, 
was attended with-more important confequenccs than had 
been forefeen. The fpirit of cnthuHafin was at an end, 
and that of ina^ivity fucceeded to it. A new race of 
men was formed in the Indies. The people fank into fu- 
ptrb eifeminacy, and thofe who governed them no longer 
attended to any thing but the accumulation of riches; 
and the dignities that accompanied them, which had for¬ 
merly been referved to talents, to zeal, and to fervices, 
were now purchafed. At this period a Hop was put to 
navigation, both in America and in Europe. 

A few veffels only, ill built, ill armed, ill fitted out, 
and ill commanded, were difpatched from the ports of the 
mother>country. Spain could not be awakened from its 
lethargy^ either from the UiTible blows which it received 
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from its enemies, or with the ruinous extortions it expeti- 
tneed from its allies. 

At length, after two centuries of total inadivity, the 
docks are again revived. The Spanilh navy hath acquir¬ 
ed realllrcngth. Itconiifls, at the time of our writing, 
of fixty eight ftiips of the line, carrying from one hundred 
and fourteen to hxty guns, arfd five of thefe are upon the 
flocks; and of eighty other fhips, carrying from fifty-fix to 
twelve guns. There arc fifty thoufand fcamcn upon its 
lifts, a great number of whom ferve in the armaments 
fitted out by government* Many of them arc alfo em¬ 
ployed in the merchantmen of Bifcay, of Majorca, and of 
Catalonia. Some are wanted for about a hundred fmall 
vefTcls, regularly deftined for the American iflands, where 
fo few were formerly fent. They will multiply ftill more, 
when the voyages to the continent of the other hemU 
fphere fhall be undertaken with all the freedom which the 
firft regulations feem to announce. The feat, which fe* 
parate the two worlds, will be covered with robuft, adlvc, 
and intelligent men, who will become the defenders of 
their country's rights, and will render her fleets formid¬ 
able. 

Spanifh monarchs, ye arc intruded with the happinefs 
of the moft brilliant parts of the two hemifpheres. Shew 
yourfelves worthy of fo glorious a deftiny. In fulfilling 
this auguft and facred duty, ye will repair the injuries 
done by your prcdcccffors and by their fubjefts. They 
have depopulated Sf^Hvorld which they liad difeovered j 
they have put mankind to death. Their con- 

dn^ hath been ftill more atrocious, not only in enflaving 
them, but alfo in reducing thofc whom there fword hath 
fpared to the condition of brutes. Thofc whom they 
liave (lain, have fuffered only for an inftant, while the 
tvretches whom they have permitted to live, muft have 
often envied the fate of their murdered brethren. Poftc- 
rity will not forgive you, till iiarvefts ftiall arife in thofe 
fields which you have manured with fo much innocent 
blood \ andiili thofe immenfe fpaces which you have laid 
w^afte ftiall be covered with happy and free inhabitants* 
If ye would know the period in which you'*may perhaps 
be abfolvcd of all your crimes, it will be when you (hall 
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tevive, in idea, fome one of the ancient monarchs of Mexi¬ 
co and Peru, and placing him in the rnidft of his pofTef- 
Eons, (hall be able to hy to him, Behold the present 

STATE or TOUR COUNTRY, AND OF YOUR SUBJECTS J IN TERRO- 
CATE THEM, AND FORM YOUR JUDGMENT OF US. 


BOOK IX. 

Settlements of the Portuguese in the BraToils*, The Wars 

they have iustained there. Produce and Riches of that 

Country. 

A National fpiritis the rtfult of a great 
number of caufes, fome of which are 
permanent, and others variable. J'his 
part of the hiftory of a people is perhaps 
the molt intcreiling, and the leaft diffi¬ 
cult to invcfligaie. The permanent 
caufes are to be found on the portion of 
the globe which they inhabit \ the variable ones arc con- 
figned in their annals, and manifefted by the effefts which 
they have produced. While thefe caufes a8: in oppofi- 
tion to each other, the nation is in a ilate of infanity, and 
doth not begin to recover its proper underAanding, till 
the time when its fpeculative principles coincide with the 
nature of its iituation. Then it is, that it advances rapidly 
towards that fplendour, opulence, and felicity, to which 
it may be allowed to afpire from a free ufe of its local 
lefources. 

But this national fpirit, which ought to preflde in the 
counfels of the people, though it be not always to be found 
there, fcarce ever regulates the a 61 ions of individuals. 
I'bey have intereAs of their own, and paffions which tor¬ 
ment and blind them ^ and there is fcarce any one who 
would not raife his profperhy upon the public ruin. The 
capitals of empires are the centre of the national fpirit, 
that is to fay, the places where it difplays itfelf with the 
greatcA energy in words, and where it is the moA com¬ 
pletely negleSed in aflions. 1 except only fome uofre- 
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qucnt inllanccs, where the general fafety is at ftake. In 
proportion as the diflance from the capital incrcafcs, this 
inafliL detaches itfelfj it falls ofF on the frontiers; and, 
between one heraifpherc and another, is totally loft. 

When a man hath crofted the line, he is neither an 
I'.ngliniman, a Dutchman, a Frenchman, a Spaniard, nor 
a Portuguefe. He preferves nothing of his country, ex¬ 
cept the principles and prejudices which give a fandioii 
to his conduct, or furnifti him with an exculc for it. Ser- 
ville when he is weak, and oppreflive when he is ftrong; 
eager to acquire wealth, and to enjoy it; and capable of 
all the enormities which can contribute moft fpeedily to 
the completion of his dcftgns ; he is a domeftic tiger again 
let loofe in the w'oods, and who is again feized with the 
thirft of blood. Such have all the Europeans indifcrimin- 
ately fliewn themfclves in the regions of the New World, 
where they have been actuated with one common rage, 
the paflion for gold. 

Would it not have been a more humane, more ufeful, 
and Icfs expenfive plan, to have fent into each of thofe 
diftant regions fome hundreds of young men and women ? 
The men ^vould have married the women ; and the wo¬ 
men the men of the country Confanguinity, the tie 
that is the moft fpeedily formed, and the ftrongeft, would 
foon have made one and the fame family of the ftrangers 
and of the natives. 

In this Intimate connexion, the favage inhabitant would 
foon have underftood that the arts and fcicnccs conveyed 
into his country were very conducive to the improvement 
of his deftiny. He would have entertained the highefl 
opinion of the petl^aftve and mild inftruftors brought to 
him by the fca; and he would have given himfclf up to 
them without reft rve. 

From this fortunate confidence peace would have arifen, 
which would have been impracticable, if the new comers 
had prefeijied themfclves with the imperious and authora- 
tative tone of maftersand ufurpers. Commerce is eftablifh- 
ed without difticulty among men who have reciprocal 
wants; and they foon accuftom themfclves toconiideras 
friends and as brethren thofe whom intereft or other motives 
have brought into their country. The Indians would have 
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adopted the European form of wordiip, becaufe a reli¬ 
gion becomes univerfal among all the inhabitants of an 
empire, when the government leaves it to itfclf, and wdien 
the folly and intolerant fpirit of the priefts doth not con¬ 
vert it into a principle of difeord. In like manner, civl- 
lixation follows from the propenfity which urges every 
man to improve his iltuation, provided there be no defire 
to compel him to it by force, and that thefe advantages 
be not prefented to him be fufpicious Grangers. 

Such would be the effects that would be produced in 
a riling colony by the allurement of the moft imperious 
of the fenfes. Let there be no arms and no foldiers y but 
a multitude of young women for the men, and numbers 
of >oung men for the women. Let us examine w^hat the 
Portuguefe have done in Brazil by purfuing contrary 
methods. 

Brazil is an immenfe continent, bound- Wherty and by 
cd on the north by the river of the Ama- whomy Brazil 
zons, on the fouth by the river Plata, on was discovered. 
the call by the fea, and on the weft by 
xnoraiTes, lakes, torrents, rivers, and mountains, which fe- 
paratc it from the Spanifh pofteftions. 

If Columbus had continued his courfc to the fouth, 
when he came to the entrance of the Oroonoko in 1499, 
he could not poftibly have miiTed the Brazils •y but he 
chofe to ftcer to the north-weft, that he might not go 
too far from St. Domingo, the only fettlemcnt belonging 
to the Spaniards in the New World. 

Peter Alvarez Cabral had the honour of difeovering 
the Brazils the following year by a fortunate chance. 

How doth it happen that this is the cafe in almoft all 
difcoverics •y and that chance hath always more ftiare in 
them than ingenuity ? It is becaufe chance is ever em¬ 
ployed, while the human underftanding is checked by 
indolence, changes its obje^s through inconftancy, repofet 
itfelf through lalTitude or tedium, and is thrown into a 
ftate of inactivity by a number of moral, natural, domeftic, 
or national'caufes. Moft difeoveries are therefore owing 
to chance, or to that infinite number of men, who are 
always in motion^ and wbafe attention is conftantly cn- 
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gaged on all the objects that furround, or ftrikc them, 
oftentimes without any dcfign of gaining information, or 
of making thofc difcoveries, but merely becaufc they make 
life of their fenfes. 

To avoid falling in with the calms on the coaft of 
Africa, Cabral kept fo far out at fea, that he came within 
iight of an unknown land lying to weftward. He was 
driven thither by ftrefs of weather, and anchored on the 
coaft in the 15th degree of fouth latitude, at a place which 
he called Porto-Seguro. He took pofleftlon of the coun¬ 
try, but made no fettlement in it, and gave it the name 
of Santa Cruz, which was afterw^ards changed for that of 
Brazil, becaufe the Brazil wood was the moft valuable 
produflion of that country to the European*, who ufed it 
in dyeing. 

As this country had been difeovered in going to India, 
and as it was doubtful whether it was not a part of that 
country, the fame name was given to it, becaufe the Spa¬ 
niards had imagined that it might be referred to thofe 
countries they had previoufly difeovered. All the Eu¬ 
ropeans, however, diftinguiftied them by the appellation 
of Weft Indies. This name w'as afterwards extended to 
all the New World, and the Americans w'crc very im¬ 
properly called Indians. 

Thus it^is that the names of places and things, accident- 
ally given by ignorant men, have always perplexed 
philoiophcrs, who have been defirous of tracing the origin 
of thefe names from nature, and not from circumftances 
merely incidental, and oftentimes quite foreign to the 
natural properties of the thinp denoted by them. No¬ 
thing can be more ftrange, for inftance, than to fee Europe 
traniplanted into America, and there regenerated, as it 
were, in the names and forms of our European cities, and 
in the laws, manners, and religion of our continent. Bnt 
fooner or later the climate will refume its influence, and 
reinftate things in their proper order, and with their ori¬ 
ginal names, though with thofe veftiges of the change 
they have undergone, which a great revolution always 
leaves behind it. Is it not probable, that, in three or 
four thoufand years hence, the hiftory of America at this 
prefent period will be as coofufed, and as inexplicable to 
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its inhabitftnts, as the hiftory of Europe, previous to the 
rife of the Roman republic, is obfcure to us ? Thus it is 
that men, the knowledge they have acquired, and the 
conjectures they have formed, cither with refpeef to events 
tliat arc pafled, or to future tranfaClions, are all fubjeCl 
to the laws and motions of nature, which purfues her own 
coiirfe, \sIthout paying the Icail regard cither to our pro¬ 
jects or to our opinions. 

Nothing can afford us a more convin- jiiccount of the 
cing proof of this great truth, than the first inhabitantt 
imprudence and uncertainty of all the conveyed by 
defigns and actions of men even in their Portugal into 
inoft important uadertakings, the blind- the Bra%ih, 
nefs with which their inquiries arc pur- 
fued, and more efpecially the improper ufc they make of 
their difeoveries. As foon as the court of Liihon had 
ordered a furvey to be taken of the harbours, bays, rivers, 
and coails of Brazil, and was convinced that the country 
afforded neither gold nor fllvcr, they held it in fuch con- 
tempt, that they lent thither none but condemned crimi¬ 
nals and abandoned women. 

Two fhips were fent every year from Portugal, to 
carry the refufe of the kingdom to this new world, and 
to bring home parrots, and woods for the dyers and cabi¬ 
netmakers. Ginger was afterwards added, but was foon 
prohibited, left it ftiould interfere with the felc of the 
fame article from India. 

Alia w’as^then the objeft that attraffed all men. It 
was the road to fortune, to power, and to fame. The 
great exploits of the Portuguefe in India, and the wealth 
they brought from thence, gave their nation fuch a fuperi- 
ority in all parts of the world, that every individual wilh- 
ed to partake of it. The enthuftafm was general. No 
perfon, indeed, went over voluntarily to America \ but 
thofe unfortunate men, whom the inquifitton had doomed 
to deftrudion, were added to the convi6ls already tran& 
ported thither. 

There never was a ftrongcr and more inveterate hatred 
than that which the Portuguefe have always entertained 
againft the Spaniards. Notwithllandirg this nationa 
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antipathy, which is of i'o long a ilanding that its origin 
cannot be traced, and fo confirmed that it can never be 
cxpcfted to ceafe, they have borrowed moft of their 
maxims from a neighbour, whofe power they dreaded as 
much as they detcllcd its manners. Whether from a 
liroilarity of climate and temper, or from a conformity of 
circumflances, they have adopted the worfl of its inftitu- 
lions, they could not imitate any one more horrid than the 
inquiiition. 

This bloody tribunal, erefted in Spain in 1482, by a 
combination of policy and fanatictfm, under the reign of 
Ferdinand and Ifabella, was no fooner adopted by John 
Ill, than it flruck terror into every family. To cftablifli 
its authority, and afterwards to fupport it, no lefs than 
four or five hundred vidlims were annually facrificed, a 
tenth part of which tvas burnt alive, and the reft banifhed 
to Africa or to the Brazils. The fury of this tribunal 
was particularly exerted againft thofc who were fufpe^ted 
of fodomy ; a crime of later date in the kingdom, and 
almoil unavoidable, in hot climates, where celibacy pre- 
Yails. It alfo profecuted forccrers, who, in thofe limes 
of ignorance, were as much dreaded as their number was 
multiplied, by the credulity, bigotry, and barbarlftn, that 
prevailed all over Europe. The Mohammedans, though 
greatly decreafed lince they had loll the empire, were 
alfo perfccuted by the inquihtion j but more efpccially the 
Jews, becaufe they were the richell. 

It is well known, that when the Jews, who had long 
been confined to a very fmall fpot upon the face of the 
earth, were difperfed by the Romans, many of them took 
refuge in Portugal. There they multiplied after the 
Arabs had conquered Spain^ were fufFered to enjoy all 
the rights of citizens, and were not excluded from public 
ofhees, till that country had recovered its independence. 
This firft a6l of opprcfTion did not prevent twenty thoufand 
Jewilh families from removing thither, when, after the 
conquefl of Granada, the Catholic kings compelled them 
to quit Spain, or to change their religion. Each family 
paid twenty livrcs [16s. Sd.J for the liberty of fettling in 
Portugal. Superilition foon induced John 11 to aggra¬ 
vate the fufferings of that perfecated nation: he dcmaiid- 
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cd of 20,000 crowns [2500I.] and afterwards reduced 
tliem to a ilate of flavery, In 1496, Emanuel banifhed 
all thofe who refufed to embrace the Chriftian religion ; 
thofc who complied w’cre rcftorcd to their freedom, and 
A)t)n cngroffed the Afiatic trade, which then began to be 
laid open to every one. I'he cllablKhment of the inqui- 
fition, in 1548, proved a check to their aftivity. Their 
miilruil was incrcafed by the frequent conEfcations made 
by that odious tribunal, and by the taxes which govern¬ 
ment extorted from them at different times. They were 
in hopes of purchafing fome tranquillity, by furnifliing be* 
baftian with 250,000 livres [10,427!. 13s. 4d.] for his 
African expedition *, but, unfortunately for them, that 
imprudent monarch came to an untimely end. Philip II, 
who foon after extended his dominion over Portugal, en» 
a(Efed, that fuch of his fubje^ls as were defeended from « 
Jew or a Moor,^ (liould be excluded from all ecclefiaili- 
cal or civil employments, llus mark of infamy, with 
which all the new converts to Cbrillianity were branded, 
gave them fuch a difguff for a country, where even the 
greateff opulence could not exempt them from being flig- 
inatized, that they removed, with their wealth, to Hour* 
deaux, Antwerp, Hamburgh, and other towns, with 
which they had regular connexions. I'his emigration was 
the occafion of a great revolution \ it diverted the com¬ 
merce, which till then had centered in Spain and Portugal, 
into other countries, and deprived thofe two nations of 
the advantages the one derived from the Eaff, and the 
other from the Well, Indies. 

Before thefe laft periods, the Jews, who w^ere unremit¬ 
tingly perfecuted by the inquiiltion, were banidied in num¬ 
bers to the Brazils. Though deprived of their fortunes 
by thefe infaiiable leeches, they fucceeded in cffablidied 
fome cultures. This fortunate beginning convinced the 
court of Lilbon that a colony might be fcrviceable to the 
mother-country by other means than by metals. Thc^ 
began, as early as the year 1525, to caft a lefs difdainful 
look on this immenfe poffeflion, which chance had bellow¬ 
ed upon them, and which till then been confider- 
rd as the link into which all the filth of the monarchy 
was poured* 
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Bra%il divided The nation foon adopted the opinion 
between several of the miahlry, and the noblemen efpe* 
noblemen by the cially were at firft animated with this 
court of Lisbon* new fpirit. Government granted, fuc- 
ceffively, to thofe among them who 
aiked for it, a fpace of forty or fifty leagues upon the 
coaft, w’ith an unlimited extent in the interior parts of the 
country, I'hey w’erc authorifed by their charter to treat 
the vanquiftied people in whatever manner they chofi*. 
They had a right, which moll of them excrcifed, to dif- 
pofe of the territory they had invaded, in favour of any 
Portuguefe who would cultivate it; but they difpofed of 
it only for three lives, rcierving alfo to themfelves fome 
rent-charges. I'hefc great proprietors were to enjoy all 
the rights of fovtreignty, except that of condemning to 
death, coining, and the tithes ^ prerogatives which the 
court kept in their hands. Thefe ufeful and honourable 
fiefs could only be forfeited by the negle^ling to cultivate 
and defend them, by the deficiency of male iflue, or by 
the commifiion of fome capital crime. 

Thofe who had folicited and obtained thefe provinces, 
expected to acquire the pofiTeiTiou of them without much 
expence, and without ex poling their lieutenants to any 
great danger. Their hopes were chiefly founded upon 
the indolence of the fmall nations they were to conquer. 

Character and Man is undoubtedly formed for fo-< 
customs of the ciety *, his wants and his weaknefles re- 

people whom quire it. But focieties of twenty or thirty 
the Portuguese millions of men, cities confiding of four 
wished to sub^ or five hundred thoufand fouls, are fo 

due* many monilrous produ6tions, which arc 

fo far from being formed by nature, that 
Ihe, on the contrary, is incefiiintly lludying to dedroythem* 
They are only (upported by condant forefight, and by 
moil extraordinary efforts, 'i'hey would foon be difiipat* 
ed, if a confiderable portion of this multitude did not at¬ 
tend to their preferration. The air is infc6led by them, 
the waters are corrupted \ the land exhauded to a great 
extent j the duration of life is Ihortened among them 
the fweets of plenty are but little felt, and the horrors of 
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dearth arc extreme. They are the fpot which gives birth 
to epidemic difeafes j they arc the haunts of crimes, of 
vices, and of diflblute manners. Thefe enormous and fa¬ 
tal heaps of men are likewife one of the fcourges of fo- 
vcrcignty, fince cupidity invites around the throne, and 
perpetually increafes the herd of flaves, under an infinite 
variety of fundions and denominations. Thcfe unnatural 
affcmblagcs of population arc fubjed to ferment and to 
corrupt during peace j and if war ihould increafe the fer¬ 
ment, the (liock becomes dreadful. 

Societies, in a ftate of nature, arc little numerous; they 
fubfift of theinfelves. They feparate before a fuperabund- 
ance of population becomes troublefome. Hach diviiion 
removes to convenient didances. Sueh was the primitive 
ilate of the new countries; fuch is that of the new 
continent. 

The Brazilians in general were of the fizc of the Eu¬ 
ropeans, but not fo ilout. They were fubjed to fewer 
dillcrapers, and were long-lived. They wore no clothing ; 
the women wore their hair extremely long, the men cut 
theirs ihort; the women wore bracelets of bones of a 
beautiful white, the men necklaces of the fame ; the wo¬ 
men painted their faces, and the men their bodies. 

Every colony of this vail continent had its own idioms, 
but not one of them had any words to convey general 
and abilrad ideas. This poverty of language, which is 
common to all nations of South America, is a convincing 
proof of the little progrefs the human underliuiding had 
made in thefe countries. The analogy between the words 
in the feveral languages of this continent ihews, that the 
reciprocal tranfmigrations of thefe lavages had been fre¬ 
quent. 

The food of the Brazilians was very fimplc. In a 
country deprived of domellic animals, they lived upon 
iliell-fini by the fta fide; along the rivers, by fifhing; 
and in the forefis, by hunting. When thele precarious 
provifions failed, tlicy fed upon the caflava and other 
roots. 

Thefe men were very fond of dancing. Their fong« 
were but one tedious uniform tone, without any modula- 
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tions, and commonly turned upon their loves or their war¬ 
like exploits. 

In polilhed Hates, dancing and finging arc rcckbncd 
among the arts. In the midH of the forefts they are al- 
iTjoft the natural expreflions of concord and fricnddiip, of 
tendernefs'and plcafurc. We are obliged to havemailerl 
to inftru£l us to difplay our voices, and to move gracefully. 
The faVage hath no other inllrudor but his paflTion, his 
heart, and nature. He really feels what we affect to feel. 
Accordingly, the favage who fings and dances is always 
happy, 

'rheir amufements arc not interrupted by the tvorfhip 
of a Supreme Being, for they know of none 5 nor is their 
tranquillity diHurbed by the dread of a future Hate, of 
which they have no fdea. They have, howcvci*, their 
magicians, w’ho, by ftrange contortions, fo far work upon 
the credulity of the people as tJo throw them into violent 
convulfions. If the impoflures of thefc magicians are 
clcte^ed^ they arc immediately put to death, which ferves, 
in fomc degree, to check the fpirit of deceit. 

I'hefe atheiHs arc equally ftrangers to all notions of 
fubordination and fubmilfion, which among ourfelves are 
originally derived from the idea of a Supreme Being. 
They cannot conceive that any perfon can have the au- 
dacity to command, much lefs than any one can be fa 
weak as to obey. But they fliew mod deference to the 
man who has killed the greeted number of bis enemies. 

The Braz^ilians, like mod other favages, ihewed no 
particular attachment to their native place. The love 
of our country, which is a ruling paffion in civilized dates; 
which in good governments riles toenthudafm, and in bad 
ones grows habitual \ which for feveral centuries together 
perpetuates in every natiob its difpofitron, cuftoms, and 
tadc : this love of our country is but a faB;itiouS fentiment 
ariiing from focicty, but unknown fn the date of nature. 
The moral life of a favage is the very reverfe of that of 
the civilized man^ The latter enjoys the gifts of iWture 
only in his infancy. As his drength increafes and his 
underdanding unfolds itfelf, he lofes fight of the prefent, 
and is wholly intent upon the future. Thus the age of 
padioQS and pleafures, the time dedined by nature for 
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emoyipjctvt, b fpenl itt fpeculation and dilappolntmcnt. 
I'he heart dcrues hftlf what it wifhes for, laments the in¬ 
dulgences it has allgwed itfelf, and is equally tormented 
by its felf-dq^^t^and its gratifications. The civilized 
man, inccflaiitly deploring his liberty which he hath aU 
ways facrificed, looks back with regret on his earliell 
years, when a fucceflion of new objeds conftantly awaken¬ 
ed his curiofity, and kept his hopes alive. He rccollcfts 
with pleafurc the fpot where he paffed his infant days j 
the remembrance of his innocent delights endears them 
to his imagination, and forcibly atlrafts him to his native 
fpot; w’hereas the favage, who enjoys all the plcafurcs 
and advantages pcculiai to every period of his life, and 
<Jocs not abftain fiom them in expc£lation of greater in¬ 
dulgence in old age, finds equally, in all places, objefts 
fuited to his defires, and feels that the fource of his plea- 
fares is in himfclf, and that his country is everywhere. 

Though the tranquillity of the Brazilians was not the 
refult of any law's, diffcnlions were fcldom heard of in 
their little focieties. If drunkennefs* or fome unfortu¬ 
nate incident, occafioned a difpute, and fome life was lod, 
the murderer was inftautly delivered up to the relations 
of the dcceafcd, who immediately facrificed him to their 
vengeance without hefitation 5 then both the families met, 
and their reconciliation was fealed by a joyous and noify 
feaB. 

^yery Brazilian took as many wives as he chofe, or as 
mapy as he could get, and put them aw'ay when he grew 
tired of them. When they violated their marriage vow, 
they were punifhed, according to a cuflom almolt gene¬ 
rally adopted, with death, and the hu/band did not become 
an objedl of ridicule on account of the injury his wife had 
done him. When the women laid in, they kept their 
bed but a day or two •j then the mother, hanging the 
child to her neck in a cotton fcarf, returned to her ufual 
occupations without any kind of inconvenience. 

In general, the confequences of child-birth among the 
ravages, are not fo bad as they are among the women of 
civilized countries, becaufe the firll always fuckle their 
children, and becaufe the indolence of the men condemns 
them to a laborious life, which occafions the mcnilrual 
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flux in them to be lefs plentiful, and renders the channel, 
through which this fupcrfloui blood is to flow, fo much 
the more narrow. A long reft after child-birth, far from 
being necelTary, ivould become as faUlt ^ them, as it 
would be among us to our women of the lower claf;. 
This is not the only circumftancc in which we find a com- 
penfation for the advantages of the feveral ranks of life. 
We feel the want of exercife, and go into the country in 
fearch of health. Our women begin to deferve the name 
of mothers, by fuckling their own children ; the children 
too are juft rcicued from the (hackles of Twaddling clothes. 
What can thefc innovations be attributed to, but to the 
confeioufnefs that man cannot deviate imprudently from 
the laws of nature, without injury to his own happinefs ^ 
In all future ages, the favages will advance by flow de¬ 
grees toxvards the civilised ftate ; and civilised nations 
w»ill return towards their primitive ftate ; from w’hence 
the philofophcr will conclude, that there exifts in the 
interval between thefc two ftates, a certain medium, in 
which the felicity of the human fpecies is placed. Hut 
who is it that can find out this medium ? and even if it 
were found, what authority would be capable of direfting 
the fteps of man to it, and to fix him there ? 

Travellers were received with diftinguiflied marks of 
civility in the Brazils. Wherever they came, they were 
fui rounded with women, who waflied their feet, and vfel- 
romed them with the moft obliging cxprcflions. Nothing 
xvas fpared for their entertainment; but it would h^ive 
been an unpardonable affront, had they left the family 
where they were firft entertained, in hopes of better ac» 
comnaodation in another. I'his fpirit of horpitality is one 
of the moft certain indications that man w^as intended for 
fociety. 

Hofpltality, the offspring of natural commiferation, 
was univerfally pra<ftifcd in the earlieft times. It Tvas al- 
moft the only thing that attached nations to each other : 
it was the fource of the moft ancient, the moft lafting, 
and the moft refpefted (riendfliip, contraded between fa¬ 
milies who were feparatecl by immenfe regions. A man, 
perfecuted by his fellow-citizens, or guilty of any mifde- 
nieanour, retired to diftant countries in qiieft of Uanqtiil*. 
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lity or impunity. He prefcntcd himfelf at the entrance 
of a town, or of a village, and faic!, 1 am fuch a one, 

the fon of fuch a one, or the grandfon of fuch a one, 
“ and I come for fuch rcafons.” And then he related 
his ftory, or his invented talc, in the manner the moft 
marvellous, the moll pathetic, and the befl calculated to 
give an idea of his confequence. He was eagerly attend¬ 
ed ; and he added, receive me j for, if you or your 
“ children, or your children’s children, (hould ever be 

driven by any misfortunes to my country, they need 
** only name me, and my friends will receive them.” 
He was immediately intreated to become their guell, 
and the perfons with whom he preferred to live thought 
themfelves honoured by this dillindlion. He took up 
his abode in their houfe, and was treated by them like 
one of the family ; fometimes he became the hufband, the 
ravifticr, or the feducer, of his hoft’s daughter. 

To fuch adventurers as thefe, who were, perhaps, the 
firft travellers, the origin of the demigods of paganifm, 
the olFspring of hofpitality and licentioufncfs, may be 
aferibed. Mod of them owed their birth to paffengers, 
to whom a bed had been given, and who were never feen 
afterwards. 

Jjtt us be allowed to fay, that there Was no occupation 
in the world fo immoral as that of a traveller. l‘he 
traveller by profelTion is like a man who is in poiTeflion of 
an immenfe houfe j and who, inilead of fitting dow n with 
his wife, and in the midft of his children, (hould employ 
all his life in ranging about from one apartment to ano¬ 
ther. Tyranny, guilt, ambition, curiofity, a kind of red- 
lefs fpirit, the defirc of acquiring knowledge, and of fee¬ 
ing things, tedium, and the difgud arifing from exliaudcd 
felicity, have driven, and will at all times drive, men from 
their country. 

But, in ages previous to civilization, to commerce, and 
to the invention of figns to reprefent riches, before ente¬ 
red had prepared a habitation for the traveller, hofpitali- 
ty fupplied its place. The favourable reception of a 
Itranger was confidered as a facred debt, which tvas often 
repaid after the lapfeof fevcral centuries, by the defeend- 
ants of the perfon who had been the obje^d of it; and 
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ivba, upon his return into his own country, took a delight 
in repeating the favours he had received, the ren^embrauce 
of which was conftantly prcferved in his family. 

Thcfe aflFefting inftanccs of humanity have dccrcafcd, in 
proportion as the intercourfc between nations hath been fa¬ 
cilitated. IndudriouSjTapaciouB, and interefled men have 
formed, in all parts, fettlements, where the trarcllcr a- 
lights, where he commands, and where he difpofes of all 
the conveniences of life, as if he were at home. The 
nailer, or the landlord, of the houfe is neither his bene- 
fa£lor, his btother, nor his friend ^ he is only his upper 
fervant. The gold that he fpends at his houfe entitles 
him to treat his hoil as he choofes^ he cares not for your 
refpeft, but for your money. When you quit his houfe, he 
thinks no more of you j nor do you recollect him, any 
farther than as you have been either difpleafed or fatished 
with him. Hofpitality, that facred virtue w^hich is cx- 
tinguifhed amongil all nations where civilization and fo- 
cial Inflitutions have made any progrefs, is no longer found 
but among the favages, and more particularly in the Bra¬ 
zils than in any other country. 

Far from flrewing that intUffcrence or weaknefs which 
makes us (hun the dead, and makes us unwilling to fpeak 
of them, or to remain in the places that might recal their 
Image to our minds, the Brazilians beheld their dead 
with tender emotions, recounted their exploits with com*-, 
placency, and celebrated their virtues with tranfport^ 
They were buried upright in a round grave ^ and if the 
deceafed w'as the head of a family, his plumes, his neck¬ 
laces, and his arms, were interred lyith him. When a 
clan removed to another plac^, which often happened, 
merely for the fake of changing, every family fixed fomc 
remarkable Aones over the graves of their moA refpe6l- 
able relations; and they never approached thofe monu¬ 
ments of grief, without breaking out into dreadful out¬ 
cries, not unlike the Aiouts with which they made the 
air refound when they were going to battle. 

Motives of intereA or ambition never prompted the 
Brazilians to war. The deiire of avenging their relations 
or friends was always the occafion of their moA fanguin- 
ary contcAs. Their chlcfsi or rather their orators, were 
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old men, vvlio determined thecomn)cnccraent of hofllllties, 
gave the fignal for marching, and exerted theinfelves- 
during the march, in repeated cxpretlions of impiacahlr 
liatiecJ. Sometimes even the march of the army was fuf- 
penJed, to liftcn to thefe paftionate harangues, tliat lafted 
for many hours. This cuftom makes thofe long fpcechcs 
we meet with in Homer, and in the Roman hiftorian*', 
appear more probable j but in thofe days the noife of the 
artillery did not drown the voices of the generals. 

The combatants were arnacd with a club of ebony, ll>: 
feet long, one foot broad, and an inch thick. Their bows 
and arrow s were of the fame w’ood. Their inftrurnents 
oi martial mufic were flutes made of the bones of iluir 
rnemies. They were as well calculated to infpire courage 
Hi our drums, winch ftiflc onr fenfe of danger, and as our 
trumpets, which give the ftgnal, and peihaps tlic fear, of 
death. Their generals were the foldleis who had dif- 
linguiflied themfedves moft in former wars. 

1 he firft attack was never made openly, but both nr. 
mlcs endeavoured to take the advantage of a furprifal, 
d'heir courage fdiomconftftedln maintuiiiingtlieirground. 
'The ambition 'of the BraziTnns was to mr.ke a great 
niMuy prlff>ner’?, which wore (lain and eaten witli fvdemnity. 
During the fcafl, the old men exhorted the young to 
become inteipid waniors, that they migljt often pioiurc* 
tluinfclves fuch an honourable repult. This inclwiatioji 
for human Helh was never fo prtvalc’it a*, to induce tl.c 
ilrrzilians to devour fuch of their enemies ps- had fallen 
in bailie j they only ate thoft^ who hnd been t.iLen aliv.. 

Tiie treatment of prifonf'rs of war hath varied accuru- 
jpg to the degree of perfeefion hun aii reafon hailj gra- 
du.dly attained. The moft civilized nations ranfem tlicm, 
fvrhangc or reftore them at the ccnclunun c<f a wai. 
Natitms that arc not yet completely cirilized, claim them 
as their property, and nrake them favc*;. I'hc common 
Ihvagcs mafticre them, witliout putting thtm to toitute. 
'i'he moft favage pcoide of all torture, kill, aiid eat the in. 
This is their execrable law of nations. 

This anthropophagy hath long been conftdcreJ as a 
chimera in the opinion of I'ome fceptical peiTons, d In v 
could not conceive, tliut anv nation conld have beer, ic 

11 /. III. ■ JM 
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duced to the cruel neceflity of feeding upon their fellow- 
creatures, to fatisfy their ow'n wants •, and iHll Jcfs could 
they fuppofe, that any thing, except an abfolutc privation 
of every fupport of life, could have induced man to com¬ 
mit fo atrocious a deed. Since the doubts of the moll 
incredulous have been removed by a great number of 
fa6ls, by teftimonies of higher authority, and by more 
authentic accounts, fomc philofophers have attempted to 
jullify this pra£licc of feveral favage nations, 1 hey have 
Hill exclaimed with vehemence agalnfl the barbaiity of 
the fovcreigns who, to fatisfy their own caprice, fent their 
unfortunate fubjefts to the llaughter-houfc of w'ar But 
they have imagined, that it was a matter of indifference, 
whether their carcafes were dcvouied by men or by birds- 

Perhaps, indeed, this cultom hath not in itfeif any 
thing criminal, any thing that is repugnant to morality ; 
but how pernicious would be the confctiuences arifing 
from it ? When man is once authorifed to eat the flefli 
of man, if the tafle of it fhould fuit his palate, nothing 
will remain, but to make the ftream of blood grateful to 
the noftrils of the tyrant. Let us then form an idea of 
ihcic two phenomena, generally prevailing on the face 
•f the globe, and let us fix our eyes upon the human 
fpccics, if we can poflibly bear the fight. 

Jn the Brazils, the heads of the enemies llain in ac¬ 
tion, or facrificed after the engagement, were very care¬ 
fully prtferved, and fliewn with oftcntallon to all llran- 
gers, as monuments of valour and victory. The heroes 
of thofc favage nations bore their exploits imprinted on 
their limbs, by incifions which infured them refped:. 
7'he more they were disfigured, the greater was their 
glory. 

Jl^cendrint of Such manners had not difpofed the 
the vnssionaries Brazilians to fubmit patiently to the 
over the natives yoke that was intended to be impofed 
f)f Brazil, and upon them : but what could the favages 
:/Vcr the Portu^ oppofe to the arms and difeipline of Lu- 
guese^ at the rope ? A confidcrable number of them 
first existence of had fubmitted, when, in 1549, the court 
the colony. of Lifbon thought proper to fisnJ over a 
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governor, to regulate an cftablifhmcnt which till then 
had been left to the fury and the caprices of n fet of 
banditti. Thomas de Soufa, indeed, by building San 
Salvador, gave a centre to the colony ; but the honour 
of reftcriiig it to any kind of tranquillity was refervei 
to the JefuUs ^ho attended him. Thofe intrepid men, 
>Nho have always been prompted by motives of religion, 
or of ambition, to undertake great a(ftions, diipeifed 
themfclves among the Indians. Such of thefe million- 
aiies as were murdered from hatred to the Portuguefc 
name, were immediately replaced by others, who were 
infpired witii none but fentiments of peace and cha¬ 
rity. 'riiis magnanimity confounded the baibarians, 
who had never had any idea of forgivenefs. l>y degrees 
they began to place fome confidence in men who li^emed 
to feek them only with a view of making them happy. 
Their attachment to the milllonaries grew into a paf- 
fionate fondnefs. When a Jefuit was e\pc(fled in one of 
their nations, the young people flocked to meet him, con¬ 
cealing themfclves in the woods along the road. As he 
drew near, they fallied forth, played upon their pipes, 
beat their drums, danced and made the air refound wdth 
joyful fongs ; and in a word, omitted nothing that could 
c.\prefs their fatisfailion. At the entrance of the village, 
the old men and chief inhabitants were aiTcmbled, who 
exprefled as much joy, but with more fedatenefs. A lit¬ 
tle farther on, flood the women and youn^ girls, in a rc- 
fpt^lful pollurc luitablc to tlieir iex. I'licn they all join¬ 
ed, and conducted their father in triumph to the place 
where they were aflembkd. 'i'herc he inflrutided tliem 
in the fundamental docdilncs of religion j exhorted them 
to a regularity of manneis, to a love of juflice, to bro¬ 
therly charity, and to an abhorrence for human blood j 
after w’hich he bapti-sed them. 

As thefe niirfionaries were too few in number to tran- 
all the bufinefij themfclves, tliey frequently deputed 
fome of the mofl intelligent Indians in their Head. Idulc* 
men, prouc} of fo glorious an office, difiribiitcd hatchets, 
knives, and lookiug-glafles among tlic favages they met 
with, and reprefented the Portuguele as a harmlefs, hu¬ 
mane, and good fort of people, 'rhey never returned 
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from their excurfions without bringing with them fume of 
the Ilrazllians, who followed them from motives of curio- 
iity. W hen thufc favages had once Ren the Jefuit«, it 
W’ith dilKcuhy that they ever quitted them. When 
they rcturncil home, it was to invite their .families and 
fiienJs to come and fliare their happinefs, and to difplay 
the prefents they had received. 

Jf any one (hould doubt thefe happy cAVcls of kinclntfs 
and humanity over favage nations, Jet hin) only compare 
the progreia the [efuits have made, in a very Jhort tiiiiCj 
in South /'incrica, witli what tlic forces and ncjvy ot 
Spain and Portugal have not been able to efTcd in the 
fpacc of two centuries. While multi Hides of folilieis 
were employed in changing two great and civilized tm- 
pircs into dticrls inhabited by roving favages, a ftw' uiii- 
fonarles have changed little wandeiiiig clans into kveral 
gicat and civilized nations. Jf thelf* aciivc and cou¬ 
rageous men had been Icf. infc< 5 led with the i'piut of the 
church of Rome j if, when foimcd into a fotitry in the 
moll intriguing and coriupt court cf Kuropc, they l.nd 
not iulinuattd tlunifelvcs into other courts, lu inf]i*''nrr 
all political events j if they had not difguRed, by tliclr 
fpirit of iiitoleration, all moderate peil’ons, and ail the 
tribanals by tJjeir pa/Iion for (lefpotjTin ; ir an outiageous 
zeal for religion liad not madctlum the kcret enemies 
to the progrifs of kuowhtige, and the perfccutois of phi- 
hd'opliy ; if ti.ty had employed as much art in making 
themfelvcs beloved, as tlicy did in makl*^g thcmklvts 
leuitd if they had been as jealous of inciealing the fpkn- 
tTur of tljeir locitty, as of augmenting its power 5 if tlie 
i Ijiefs or the order had not njadc an ill ulc of the very 
\iituc5 of their members 5 the Uld and New' World 
would fiiil have reaped the advantage of the occupations 
(d’a lit of men, who might have been unde uRful, had 
they been pievcnted fiora being neceflliryj and the 
eighteenth century would not have had caufeto be afhamed 
of the cnoimitics that have attended the fupprefTion of 
the foclety. The w’hole univeife would continue to be 
f-i fil!zcd by their labours and by their undertakings. 

The Braxilians had too much caufe of liatred againfl 
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tlic Europeans, not to mlflruft tlielr kindnels *, but tbcir 
diflklencc was in Ibmipfntalurc removed by a aCt 

ofjun-cr. • 

I be Porta,c;u^fe had formei: the fcttlement of St. 
ceai.^ on t!ic fea ooaff, in the* 2,|th clo<M-te or ioutb laNiu I-, 
'1 be’c tbev traded peaceably with the Carijres, the ir/ilci- 
tll and Hioll civilized nation in all the Brazils, d’hc : d- 
vaai.if;'s tlicy reaped liann this coniit^flon could not i.*- 
ftialii tlicm from Icizin;^ upon feventy men lo make drv. 
of them. 'Pbe pcl^on^^ho bad coinmitt<d the c'libu'e 
was condemned to c.a‘’y the ]uiioners back to the ]'l'uo 
fio n v>hence lie bad taken and to make tkj prr pc r 

excc'-vS for fo beliiou'- an ii.lalt. 'Fwo Jcfoit*, b ' v.?'c 

''ppolntcd to dilj>ore the indi.ii>s <o accept lid'. , i‘* ') , 

would nc\cr Irw c Locn oittud but .it tae.; dt o , 
rpjvc notice of it to Faranccuba, the mull iei]je(fc*.wic la.. . 
of Ids nation. He came out to meet thtm, and, en.bi..' 
ting them with tears of joy 5 “ Father.*',*’ (aid be, v.c 
“ coi.fent to forget all tljat is pad, fmd tJ enter ii,to 
‘‘ fredi alliance with the Povtuu-uefe ; but let tl ein i' : 
*■* the future be more moderate, and more cb!r.\.:nt of 
** the rights of nations. Our attachment tutitics us aV 
“ lealt to equitable pfcrccib'ngs. We are c,.Iicd Larba- 
‘‘ rums, yet we relpckl jullice and our frietids.” d ;ie 
raiffionarics having engaged ti;at foi tlie future tiuir naMon 
ftiould more leligiouily obf-rve the law-, of pf*ace ai d 
finity, Farariacaba proceeded thus; “ 1( n v> cU)ubt the 
“ faith of the Cariges, 1 will give you p::uf of it. I 
“ have a nephew, for whom 1 have a great afhfP'^n ', 
“ he is the l:oj)C cf my family, and the comfoit oi Ids 
“ mother j Ihe would die with iplef if lire wtie to lofb 
her fon. Yet 1 will deliver i im to vou as a l.cubTgc. 
Take him along with you ; cuhivate his young liiind ; 
“ take care ot his education ; and iuflru6l him in your 
“ religion. Let his manners be gentle and pure. I 
“ hope, when you return, yen will inllrudl me ?lfo, and 
“ enlighten my mind.” AJany of the Carir-es followed 
Jiis example, and fent their children to St. Vincents for 
education. The jeluits were too artful not to take great 
advantage of this event but it does not appear that they 
ever had any intention to deceive the Indians by inculcat- 
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iiig {ubmilHon. Avarice bad not yet poflelTcd the mir.dtf 
ot ihcie miHiouarlcs j and the intcrcfl they had al court 
Iccurcd fufficient refpe( 5 \ in the colony to make the htua- 
tion of their converts a fortunate one, 

'i'his time ot tranquillity was improved. For lorne 
years pail, fu^ar plants had been tranfplantcd from iVJa- 
dcira to Brazil, where the climate and the foil were found 
Icivou ruble to this rich produce. The culture of it was 
at fiiil veiy inconlidorable \ but no fooncr was the flrcnf;th 
oi the Negroes fubllituted to the languid labours of the 
Jndians, towards the year 1570, than it received an In- 
ciCcdl:. 'i his jtrogrefs was growing daily more cou(ider« 
able, becaulc this produ6lion, which had been hitherto 
only of ufe in medicine, became more and mure an aiticlc 
of luxury. 

hruftiion of the This profperlty, which was vifible in 
French into the all the markets of Kurope, excited the 
BraxJs, cupidity of the French. 'Fhey attempt¬ 

ed to form three or four fcttlements at 
Brazil. Their levity w’ould not fuffer them to wait the 
ufually flow progrefs of ne;v undertakings; and merely 
from iiiconilancy and impatience, they gave up profpecls 
that were fufficient to have encouraged any, e.xcept fuch 
volatile minds, that are as cafily difeouraged as they arc 
r^ady to undertake. Tlie only Valuable inonuraent w’c 
have of their fruitlefs incurfions is a dialogue, which more 
particularly thews the natural good fenfe of the lavages, 
us it is written v\ith that limplicity of ftyle which dillin- 
guilhed the French language tv\o hundred yeais ago; a 
limplicity in which there were giaces we cannot llill but 
J egret. 

“ 'I’hc Ikazilians,” f.»ys Lcry, one of the interlocutors, 
“ being veiy much ailonilhed to Icc the French take fuch 
“ pains to get their wood, one of tlicirold men once alk- 
‘‘ cd me this queilion : what can be the reafun that you 
“ Frenchmen come fo far to get wood for filing ? Is there 
“ none in your ow’n country ? To which I anlwered, yes, 
“ and a great deal too, but not Inch as theirs, which wc 
“ did not burn, as he thought; but as they thcmfclvcs 
“ ufed it to dye their firings and their feathers, our people 
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** employed It alfo in dyeing. lie replied, well 5 but 
“ do you want fo great a quantity ^ Yes, faid I j for 
“ in our country there are fomc merchants who have 
“ more rugs and fcarlet cloths than you ever faw in 
“ this country 5 one of thefe will buy feveral cargoes 
“ of this wood. Ha, ha ! fays the fuvage, thou tellefl me 
“ wonders. Then pauGng upon w‘hat 1 had 1 been 

telling him, he faid, but this very rich man thou talkcft 
“ of, is he never to die? Yes, yes, faid I, as well as 
“ otliers. Upon which, as they are great talkers, he 
“ alkcd me again, fo then, when he is dead, to whom 
“ does all the wealth he leaves belong ^ It goes, faid I, 
“ to his children, or, if he hath none, to his brothers, 

fiiiers, or next of kin. Truly, fays the old man, now 
“ 1 fee that you Frenchmen arc great fools; for, muff 
“ you work fo hard, and crofs the fea, to heap riches for 
** them tliat come af^tcr you, as if the earth that had fed 
“ you was not fuflicicnt to feed them likewife ? We have 
“ children and relations whom wc love, as thou feeft j 
“ but as w’c are fare that, after our death, the earth that 
** hath provided for our fubfiftence will equally provide 

for theirs, we arc fatisfied.” 

This mode of rcafoning, fo natural to Conquests of 
fcivages, w'hom nature hath exempted the Dutch in 
from ambition, but fo foreign to civilized the Brazi/s. 
nations, who have experienced all the ill 
effefts of luxury and avarice, made no great impreflion 
on the French, They could not wiihiland the temptation 
of liches, which all the maritime nations in Europe thirft- 
cd after at that time. The Dutch, who were become 
republicans by chance, and merchants from neceflity, were 
more perfevering and more fucctfsful than the French in 
their attempts on the Brazils. 'I he nation they had to 
contend with w as not more confiderable than their owm, 
aiui, in imitation of them, was preparing to (hake off the 
yoke of Spain, though they Hill fubmitted to that Of a 
regal government. 

All hiflorical accounts arc full of the a6ls of tyranny 
and cruelty that excited the Low countries to rife againll 
Philip 11 , The richeil provinces were retained or brought 
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Ln.k untlrr the yohc of a tyraniiiciil govcrnir.ent, lYhile 
the poorelt, that were in a maniitv funk iiiukr waur, foiuul 
lacans, by nioic tliaii human exertions, to fccurc- their in¬ 
dependence, Wlicn their llbeity was fii-mly etlablinied, 
they attacked their enemy upon the lemotell fees, on the 
Indus, on the Ganges, and as tnr as the IMoluccas, whiclr 
niavie a part of the Spaniih dominions, fince I’oitugal had 
been included in them. 'Fhe truce of 1609 gave time to 
that cntcrpiifiiig and fortunate republic to bin.g her new 
projects to maturity, d'hefe defigns v\erc niiuilftllcd In 
1621. by tlic cflablllhmcnt of aWed-Iidhi company, 
froiU which the fame fucccf> vv..s c.sptsllcd in Ahlca aiui 
America, that were both comprilhd in the Ciiitittr, as tl:c 
J.n!l-lj]dij company had Cvoeiitnced in A;hi. 'The opt- 
latioris of the ncu lociety began by the attack of I 5 nizil. 

Precautions had been liken to piocuicthc neccTlary 
informations. Some Dutch linps i.ai \cnturLd thither, 
in dellance of the law that jnohibiteJ the admittaitcc of 
ajjy ilrangers. As they greatly undtribld, according to 
'^ttie cullom of their country, the commodities that came 
from Spain, they met with a favourable rcceptiv)n. At 
their retain, the contralnnd traders leportf'd, that the 
country wa-i in a kind of anaichy j tl at foreitpi donilniuii 
had ililied in tlie people the lo\c of their countiy ; that 
fclf'intereil had corrupted ihtir minds j that the fuldicis 
had turned merchants j that they had forgotten the fiifl 
principles of war, and that whoe\cr llioulJ a[)pear there 
witli a c(jmpctt*nt force, would infallihly furmount the 
trlf.iiig i//fl.;cles that might be oppofed to tiie comiuGl: 
of that vsi-altlty region. 

riic company committed this undertaking to Jacob 
Willekins, in 1624, lie went diitclly to the capital. 
San Salvador furimidercfi at figlit of tlie Dutch tleet j anj 
th, rjfl of the provi.ice, alliiough it was tlie mod e.\ten- 
five and mofl populous of the colony, made little more 
refill nice. 

This was a tcriible misfortune, Imt it did not give any 
pain to the Spanifli council. Sincf* that crown liad fub- 
dued Portugal, they did not find the people as fubmiflive 
as they wifiied them to be. A difaftor which miglit ren- 
dcr them more dependent, appeared to be a great advau* 
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tage \ and their miniftcrs congratul.iccd themfclves, upon 
having at length found an opportunity of aggravating the 
yoke of their derpotifm. 

Philip, without entertaining more equitable ideas, or 
more elevated fentiments, thought that the majelly of the 
throne required of him lome <iutward appealance of de¬ 
cency, Accordingly, he wrote to the Poitugutfe oi the 
fiiit rank, exhorting them to make fuch gcneioas efioits 
as the prefent exigencies required. This they were al¬ 
ready incllm d to. Sell-inteiell, patriotilm, the dedie of 
tliiowing a damp upon the joy of their t\ rants j all con¬ 
curred to quicken their alacrity. The moneyed men la- 
viflud their treifurcs; others railed troops^ all were 
eager to enter into the icrvicc, lii three montlis time 
tweiity-fix fliips were fitted out, which fiiiled in tiie be¬ 
ginning of the year 1626, in coirqiany with thole from 
J^pain, vshich the tardinefs and policy ot that nation had 
made th.em wait for much too long. 

'Die archbilliop of San Salvadcr, I\IichacI de Texeire, 
had prepared matters I'o as to iactlituie iheii face els, 
i'hat raaiti.il prelate, at the head of 15CO men, hao at 
fill! Idopped the progrclsof the enemy. He liad infulttd, 
harafled, beaten, driven, inclofed, and blocked them up 
in the town, 'Idie Dutch, reduced by Iwingtr, fatigue, 
and want, compelled the governor to fuirenvler to the 
troops w^bich the tleet had landed on their arrival, and 
tliry were all carried to Europe. 

'The ruccefs of the company by Tea, made them amends 
for this lofs. Whenever their Ihips came into port they 
were victorious, and loaded with the fpoils of the Spa¬ 
niards and Portuguefe, They were fo profperous as to 
give umbrage even to the powers racll; intcrefied in me 
welfare of jflolland. The ocean was covered with tlieii* 
fleets. Their admirals endeavoured, by ufeful exploits, 
to preferve their confidence. 'I'he fubaltern olbccrs 
alpired to promotion, by feconding tlie valour and iklll of 
their cominaudeis. The fuldiers and tailors fought 
unparalleled ardour, and nothing could difeourage thcle 
rcfolule and intiepid men. The latigues of the fca, fick- 
nef^, and repeated engagements, all leemed to inure them 
to wi^r, and to incrcaic their emulation. Tl.e company 
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encouraged this ufcful fpirit, by frequently diilributing 
rewards. Exclufivc of their pay, the I'ailors were allowed 
to carry on a private trade, which was a great encourage¬ 
ment, and procured a conftant fupply of men. By this 
\vife regulation, tlicir intereft was To immediately con- 
nefted with that of their employers, that they widied to 
be always in aftion. They never (truck to the enemy, 
nor ever failed to attack their (hips with that degree of 
fldll, intrepidity, and prcfeverancc which muA infure vic¬ 
tory, In the courfe of thirteen years, the company fit¬ 
ted out eight hundred fliips, which coA ninety millions 
j 3,750,000!.] They took five hundred and forty-five of 
the enemy’s (hips, which, with the goods on-board, fold 
lor 180,000,000 livres [7,500,000! ] The dividend was 
never below twenty per cent, and often rofe to fifty. This 
profperity, which w’as entirely owing to the war, enabled 
the company to make a fccond attack upon the Brazils. 

Their admiral, Henry Lonk, arrived in the beginning 
of the year 1630, w’ith forty-fix men of war, on the coaA 
of Fernambucca, one of the largeA provinces in thofe 
parts, and the beA fortified. He reduced it after fcvcral 
obAinate engagements, in which he was always viflorious. 
I’he troops he left behind fubdued the neighbouiing 
countries in the years 1633, 1634, and 1635. I'his w’as 
the moA cultivated part of Brazil, and confequcutly that 
which afforded moA commodities. 

The company were fo elated with the acquifition of this 
wealth, which flowed to AmAerdam inAcad of LiA)on, 
that they determined upon the conqucA of all the Brazils, 
and intruAcd Maurice ot Naffau with the condudf of that 
enterprife. That general reached the place of his def- 
^lination in the beginning cf the year 1637. He found 
the folclicrs fo w^eii difciplined, the commanders fuch ex¬ 
perienced im n, a .ii fo much readinefs in all to engage, 
that he diredly took the field. He w'as fucceAively op- 
pofed by Albuquerque, Banjola, Lewis Rocca de Borgia, 
and the Brazilian Cameron, the idol of liis people, pafiion- 
atcly fond of the Portuguefe, brave, aftivc, cunning, and 
who wanted no qurdification neceffary for a general, but 
to have learned tbe art of war under able commanders, 
Thcfc feveral chiefs exerted their utmoft efforts to defend 
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the poffeflTions that were under their prote^ion \ but their 
endeavours proved inefFedlual. I’he Dutch completed 
the conqueft of all the coafl extending from San Salvador 
to the Amazon. 

It was in thefe circumllanccs that an Complaints of a 
eloquent Jefuit, named Anthony Vieira, Fortugtiese 
j)ronounced, in one of the churches of preacher upon 
Hahia, the mod vehement and moll ex- the success of a 
traordinary difeourfe that hath perhaps heretic nation. 
ever been heard in a Chriflian pulpit. 

I'he fingularity of thisfermon will probably plead my ex- 
cufe for the long extraft I am going to give of it, 

\'ieira took for his text that part of the Pfalms, where 
the prophet, addrefling himfclf to God, exclaims, “ Aw^ake, 
O Lord j wherefore had thou flept Wherefore halt 
thou turned thy countenance from us ? Wherefore hale 
thou forgotten our mifery and our tribulation ? Awake, 
and come to our fuccour. Think on the glory of thy 
name, and fave us.” 

“ It is in thefe wmrds, full of pious firmnefs and of re- 
** ligious boldnefs j it is thus,” faith the orator, “ that the 
“ king-prophet, prutefting rather than praying, addrclleth 
liimfclf to God. I'he times and circumdances are the 
“ fame \ and I may alfo venture to fay, Awake, where- 
“ fore had thou llcpt ?” 

Vieira repeated his text j and, after having Ihewn the 
conformity between the misfortunes of the Ifraelites and 
the Poituguefe, he adds, ‘‘ It is not, therefore to the 
people that my difeourfe this day (hall be add reded. 

** My voice and my words (hall be employed upon a 
higher theme. I afpire, at this inftant, to penetrate 
“ even into the bread of the Divinity. This is the lad 
day of the fortnight which is dediiied, in all the churches 
“ of the mother-country, to prayer before the facred al- 
tars *, and, fiucc this day is the lad, it is proper to have 
“ recourfe to the foie and lad remedy. The preachers 
** of the gofpel have in vain endeavoured to lead you to 
repentance. Since ye have been deaf, lince they have 
•• not converted you, it is thou, O Lord, whom 1 will 
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“ convert; and although we arc the finners, it is thou 
“ who (halt repent. 

“ When the children of Ifrael had committed the 
crime in the defert, in worlhipping the golden calf, 
‘‘ thou didil reveal their fault to Moles, and thou didil 
“ add, in thy wrath, tliat thou would ft annihilate thole 
“ ungrateful people. Mofes faid unto thte, Why doth 
“ thy wrath wax hot againft thy people ^ Before thou 
puniftieft, conftderwhat is proper for thee to do. Shall 
the Egyptians accufc thee of having taken them out 
of llavery for milchief, and to (lay them in the moun- 
tains ^ Refle <51 on the glory of thy name. 

Such was the reafoning made ufe of by Mofts, and 
‘‘ Inch (hall be mine. Thou didll repent thee of the de- 
“ lign which thou hadft formed. Thou art ftill the fame j 
and my arguments are ftronger than thofe of the Jewifh 
•* legiflator. 'They will have the fame effect upon thee j 
and, if thou haft taken the rcfolution to dcllroy us, 
thou wilt repent of it. Thou canft not be ignorant 
“ that the heretic, inflated w’ith the facetfs which thou 
hall given him, hath already faid, that it is to the 
“ falfity of our W’orftiip he owes thy protection and his 
“ victories. And what doft thou think the Gentiles 
that fiirround us, the Talapouin, uho isyct unacquaint- 
“ ed with thee, the inconftant Indian, and the ignorant 
andftupid Egyptian, but juil wafticd with the waters of 
♦* baptifm, will think of this ^ Are thefe people capable ot 
•• fcarching into, and of adoring the depth of thy judg- 
** ments ? Arife, therefore, and, if thou haft any care of 
“ thy glory, fuffer n( t that arguments againft our faith 
“ Ihould be drawn from our defeat^. Awake, and kt 
tlv florrns which have difperfed our fleets difpcifc thofe 
of viUr common enemy. Let tlie peftilence, and the 
“ difcafcb which liavc wafted our armies, biii g dcftruClion 
“ among theirs j ai d, fince tl:e councils of men are fruf- 
trated at thy pleafure, let daiknefs and confufion pre- 
‘‘ vail in theirs. 

“ Jofliua was more holy and more patient than wc arc j 
yet his i.uiguage w'as not different from mine, and the 
“ circiunftaiicc was uuicn lefs important. He evoffed 
the Jordan, he attacked the city of Ai, and his troops 
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** were dlfpcrfcd. His lufs was moderate, and yet behold 
him rending his clothes, falling upon the earth, giving 
“ way to the mofl bitter complaints, and exclaiming, 
“ wherefore hast thou brought us over Jordan to deliver 
us into the hands of tbs Ammonites And I, when 
“ tiic intcicll of an immenfe people, and in a vaft extent 
“ of country, arc concerned, fliall I not exclaim, hall 
“ thou given us thefe regions merely to deprive us o£ 
them again ^ If thou didfl defign them for the Dutch, 
Vvhy didlt thou not invite them while they were yet un- 
cultivated > Has the heretic rendered thee fuch great 
“ fervices, and are we fo vile in thine eyes, that thou 
** (l\ouldft; have drawn us from our country merely to 
“ clear their lands for them, to build their cities, and to 
“ enrich them wnth our labours ^ Is this the indemnity 
which thou hall fixed upon in thine heart, for fo many 
** men llaughtcred upon the earth, or loft in the \Natcrs 
“ Yet, if it be thy will, it mult be fo. But 1 perceive 
“ that thofe whom thou reje^clt, and whom thou doll 
“ opprefs to.day, thou wilt feaich for in vain to-moirow. 
“ [ob, wdien crufned with misfoiiunes, .expoftulated 
with thee. I’hou doll not e.\pc<^l taat wc Ihould be 
“ more infcnliblc than he w'as. lie fjid to thee, since 
thou hast re wived upon rny destruciion, complete thy 
work 5 kttl mc^ and annihilate me : but thou shaft seek 
“ me in the morningy and I shall not be. Ihou si^alt 

“ find HabeanSy Chaldeansy and blasphemers of thy name ; 
“ but Jjhy thy faithful servant ^ who worsh.ppeth theCy will 
** no mofi be found* 

“ 1 will fay to thee, O Lord, with Job, burn, dellroy, 
and confume us all ; but one day, but in the morning, 
“ thou Ihalr feek for Portuguefe, and thou lhalt feck in 
“ vain. Will Holland lurnilli thee, at thy call, with 
“ apollolic conquerors, who, at the nlk ot their lives, 
“ will convey over the face of the whole globe the lland- 
ard of the crofs ? 'Will Holland ellatdilh a feniinary of 
“ apollollc preachers, who will be ready, for the interell 
“ nf thy faith, to fpill their blood in barbarous regn.-ns ? 
** Will Holland raife temples that are agreeahle to tiicc ^ 
Will it conllrud altars upon which thou wilt d.fcend ? 
Will it confecrate true rainlUcrs to thee ? Will it olFer 
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“ up to thee the great facrifice ? Will it worfliip thcc in a 
“ manner worthy of thee. Yes—the worftiip thou wilt 
“ receive from her will be the fame as that which (lie 
“ praflifeth daily at Amfterdam, at Middleburgh, at 
Flulliing, and in the other dillri6ls of thofe damp and 
“ cold infernal regions. 

I know well, O Lord, that the propagation of thy 
** faith, and the interefts of thy glory, do not depend 
upon us j and that if there were no men, thy power 
“ animating the ftones might rife up children to Abraham. 
“ But I alio know, that, fince the time of Adam, thou 
“ hafl not created any mortals of a new fpecics j that 
“ thou doll make ufe of thofe that cxill \ and that thou 
“ doll admit in thy dcfigns thofe that are Itfs good, only 
“ ill default of the better. Witnefs the parable of the 
“ feall, Bring {in the blind and the lame. Such is the 
“ proceeding of Providence *, and wilt thou reverfe it at 
“ prefent t We have been invited, and we have not rc- 
** fufed to come to the feall, and yet thou doll prefer to 
“ us th<- blind and the lame, luthcrans and calvinills, 
blind in the faith, and lame in their works ! 

“ If we be fo unfortunate, as that the Dutch fhould 
“ make themfelves mailers of Brazil, the circumflance 
“ that I will rcprefcnt to thcc, with all humility, but 
W’ith great carncllnefs, is, that thou wouldll confider 
W’ell before the execution of thy decree. Weigh willi 
attention what may be the confeqnence of it; and re- 
fle6l while there is Hill lime for it. If thou art to re* 
pent, it is better that thou lliouldft do it at prefent, 
than when the evil lhall be without remedy, d'liou 
“ perceivell the fcope of my argument, and the rcafons, 

“ deduced from thine conduft, for the remonltrance I 
make to thee. Before the lime of the deluge, thou 
wert alfj much incenfed againfl mankind. In vain did 
Noah addrefs liis prayers to thee during a century. 
Thou didll perlill in thine anger ; and the catara( 5 ls of 
the heavens werca t length burll, and the whalers rofe 
above the fummits of the mountains. The whole 
earth was overdown, and thy juftice was fatisfied. But 
three days after this, when the bodies floated upon the 
waters, when thine eyes beheld the multitude of livid 
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carcafes, when the furface of the fta prefented to thee 
“ the mofl melancholy and the moll hideous fight that 
‘‘ had ever aflliflcd the angelic choir, what was the con- 
“ fequence ? affe(?led with the fight, as if thou hadll not 
forefecn it, thy bowels were moved with anguilh. Thou 
“ didll repent of having made the world. Thou didft 
“ regret the pad, and didll take refolutions for the future. 
“ Since fuch is thy difpofition, why doll thou not fpare 
“ thyfelf, in fparingus ? Why doll thou perfill in thy 
“ prefent wrath, if it be afterwards to excite thy mur- 
“ murs, and if thy mercy is to be affcflcd by the decrees 
“ of thy jullice ? Reflcdl upon it before thou dod begin, 
“ and conlider the confcquences of the new deluge thou 
“ hail dcligncd to produce. Let me be allowed to re- 
“ prefent them to thee. 

“ Let us fuppofe Bahia, and the red of Brazil, arc be- 
“ come the prey of the Dutch, Behold them entering 
“ into the city w'ith the fury of conquerors, and with the 
“ rage of hcritics. Behold that neither age nor fex are 
“ fpared. Behold the blood dreaming on all ddes. Be- 
** hold the guilty, the innocent, the women and the child- 
“ ren, all put to the fword, and maflacred one upon an- 
“ other. Behold the tears of the virgins, who weep for 
“ the injury they have differed. Behold the old men 
dragged by their hair, Lillcn to the mixed cries of 
“ the monks and of the prieds, w ho embrace thine altars, 
and who lift up their hands unto thee. Even thou thy- 
“ felf, O Lord ! wilt not cfcape their violence. Yes— 
thou wilt partake of it. I'he heretics will force th^ 
“ gates of thy temples. The hod, which is thine own 
“ proper body, will be tiampled under foot. The vafes 
“ that have been filled with thy blood, will ferve for riot- 
“ ing and drunkennefs. Thine altars will be thrown 
“ down. Thy images w’ill be torn to pieces. Sacrilegious 
“ hands will be laid upon thy mother. 

“ That thefe infults fhould be offered to tViec, and 
“ that t))Ou flioLildd differ them, is not a matter of ado- 
niihment to me, dace thou had formerly fuffered others 
“ dill more cruel : but thy mother ! O ! where is filial 
“ piety > Didd thou not deprive Hofea of life, for having 
touched the ark ? Didft thou not wither the arm that 
“ Jeroboam had raifed againft a prophet ) and yet the 
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“ heretics luve thoufands of arms for more atrocious 
** deeds > Thoudidft dethrone, and didfl caafe Eallh-iz- 
‘‘ zar to die, for having drank cut of facred vcffds, al- 
tliough thy blood had not been confecrated in them j 
and yet thou doll fpare the heretic *, and there are not 
two fingers and a thumb to trace upon the wall the 
“ feutence of their death. 

“ In a word, O Lord, when thy temples are fpolled, 
“ thine altars demoliflied, thy religion extindl: in Brazil, 
“ and thy worfliip annihilated, when the giafs fliall grow 
“ upon the avenues to thy churclies, chiiflmas-day ihall 
come rouiid, and no one fliall recolle£f the day of thy 
“ birth. Lent and the holy w’eek Ihall come round, and 
“ yet the niyderiesof thy pafTion flinll not be celebrated. 
“ Lhe flones of our flreels fhall cry out, a*' the Hones did 
“ in the folitary Itrects of Jerufalein. 'J'liere will be no 
‘‘ more priefls, no more facriHces, no more facrameiits. 
“ Herefy will arife in the pulpit of tiuth ; and the cliild- 
** ren of the Portuguefe will be tainted witli falfc doc- 
trines. The childicn of my audience will be alkcd, 
“ little boys^ what is your religion? and they w’ill anfwer, 
“ we arc calvinuts. yLid you, little girls, whot is yours ? 
“ and they nill anfwer, we are luthcrans, 'Phen thou 
“ wilt be moved with compaflion, and repent : but if 
“ thy repentance be to be awakened, wliy doll tbou not 
prevent it ? 

“ But tell me, what glory canfl thou find in dellroying 
a nation, and in caufing it to be fupplanted by another ? 
“ ddils is a pov^'er thou didll formerly intrull to a mean 
inhabitant of Anaiho. In punillilng us, thou doll 
triumph over the weak; in pardoning us, thou dofl 
“ triuiupli over thyfclf. Be merciful for thine own glory, 
and for the honour of thy name. Let not thy wrath 
“ be prolonged for ever, nor even for one day. Thou 
“ wdlt not fuifer I’uat the fun Ihould fet upon our anger ; 
** and yet lio.v often hath it not rifen, how often hath it 
*• not fet upon thine ? DoH thou rcc|uirc from us a mo- 
“ deration thou dofl not pofllls ^ Doll thou give us the 
precept without the example ? 

“ Forgive us, O Lord ^ and put an end to our mif- 
fortunes. Holy Virgin, intercede for us; entreat thy 
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“ Son j lay thy commancK upon him. If he be angered 
“ with our offences, tell him that he muft forgive them, 
“ as it is enjoined us by his law to forgive thofe who have 

offended u.s.” 

We know not whether the Lord liflened to this apof- 
trophe of the oiator Vieira; but a little while after the 
tonoueff, the Dutcli were interrupted by a revolution 
which all nations wiihcd for, and which none hadforeleen. 

The Portuguefe had nevt r enjoj cd iipppy^limesfince they 
had fubmitted to the Spanifii yoke in 1581, Philip II, an 
avaricious, cruel, delpollc, dthgning, and falle piirce, had 
endeavoured to viiity them, but concealed bis intcnllons 
under honouiiible pretences. Ills fon, who too clofely 
f'dlowcd his maxims, and thouglit it fetter to reign ever 
a luined nation than to be indebted to the good will of 
tlie people fur their lubmiffion, bad fuffered them to be 
(lepriv’ed of a multitude of conqiieffs, w’hich had proved a 
fuiirce of riches, pow’er, and glory to them, and which 
they liad acquired by much effuhon of blood. Tlie fuc- 
( ciTur of that weak piincc, W’ho had fflll lefs underiland*- 
ing than his father, openly and contcinptuoufly attacked 
their adminiftration, their ])rivllcges, their manners, and 
all that they were moll attached to. At the inlligatiuu 
of O'.ivnrez, he w’anted to provoke them to revolt, that 
lie might acquire the right of plundering them. 

Tlitfc repeated outriges united all the Portuguefc, 
whom Spain had been labouring to devlde. A confpiracy, 
that had been forming for three years, with incredible 
fecrecy, broke out on the 3d of December 1640. Philip IV 
was igiv.miinionfly baniflieJ, and the duke of lliaganza 
was placed cn the thrune oi his anccifors. '1 he example 
of the capital was followed by the whole kingdom, and 
by all that remained of lire fettkmeiits formed in happier 
times in Alia, Africa, and Ameiica. No blood was died 
on this great revolution, except that ol Michael Vdfcoii- 
cellos, the bafe and vile inflrument ot tyranny. 

I'he new^ united Ids intereds and bis refent- 

ments with thofe of the I'lnglilli, tlic French, and all the 
enemies of Spain. On the 23d of June 1641, he in par¬ 
ticular concluded an oft'endve and defemive alliance with 
the United provinces for Europe, and a ten years truce 
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for the Eall and Weft Indies. Naffau was immediately 
recalled with moft of the troops, and the government of 
the Dutch polTeirions in Brazil was given to Hamel, a 
merchant of Amltcrdam j to Baflis, a goldfmith of Haar¬ 
lem 'y and to Bulleftraat, a carpenter of Midclleburgh. 
The decifton of all affairs uasto Ijc referred to this coun¬ 
cil j and thefe were now fuppofed to be confined to the 
carrying on of a great and advantageous trade. 

A confldcrable obftacle fruftrated their hopes. The 
lands belonged to the Portuguefe, w’ho had remained un¬ 
der the government of the republic. Some of them had 
never acquired fuillclent means to form ricli plantations \ 
and others had loll tlicir fortunes by the calamities which 
arc infeparablc from war. As foon as this inatjility was 
known in Europe, the moneyed men in the United pro¬ 
vinces haftened to fend the funds ncceffary for the carrying 
on of all the labours which it was pofliule to undertake, 
'I'he face of affairs was foon changed in thofe regions, 
every thingfeemed animated vith new life*, but edifices 
too magnificent were erefted, an infinite number of flaves 
perifhed by a contagious diforder; and exccfiPive luxury 
was generally prevailing. Thefe faults and misfortunes 
difablcd the debtors from fulfilling ibcir engagements. 
In order not to lofc all their credit, they were imprudent 
enough to borrow money at three and four per cent, per 
month. This abfurd conduct foon rendered them infol- 
vent \ and the prifous w’cre filled with unfortunate or 
guilty perfons. I'he company were obliged to take the 
debts upon themfelves, in order to prcTcrvc this beautiful 
fettlement from total ruin ; but they required that the 
cultivators (hould give up the entire price of their produc¬ 
tions, till all the debts ftiould be liquidated. 

Before this arrangement, the agents for the monopoly 
had fuffered the fortifications to fall into ruin 5 they had 
fold the arms and the ammunition j they had permitted 
every foldier who was defirous of it, to return to the mo¬ 
ther-country. This condu6l had annihilated the public 
ftrcngtb, and had induced the Portuguefe to hope that 
they might fpcedily throw off a foreign yoke. The fti- 
pulation j which deprived them of all the comforts of life 
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lo wliich they were accuftomcd, determined them tohaften 
the revolution, 

"J'he boldeA of them united, in 1645, their re¬ 

vert >e •, their defign was, to maffacre all the Dutch who 
had any fharc in the government, at an entertainment in 
the midfl of'thc capital of Fernambucca, and then to at¬ 
tack the people, w'ho, fufjjc^ing no danger, would be un¬ 
prepared. 7 ’be plot was difeovered j but the confpirators 
had time to get out of the town, and retire to a place of 
lafety. 

'Fheir chief w’as a Portiiguefe of obfeure birtli, named 
Juan Fernandez de Vijra. From a common fervant he 
had rifen to be an agent, and afterwards a merchant. 
Ilis abilities had enabled him to acquire a large fortune ; 
his probity had gained him univcrfal confidence ; and his 
gencrofity had made him an infinite number of friends, 
who were inviolably attached to his intereft. He was 
not difeouraged by the difappointment he had juft met 
with 5 but he ventured, without the confent or fupport of 
government, to commence hoftilities. 

His name, his virtues, and his piojefts, aflemblcd the 
Brazilians, the Portuguefc foldiers, and even the colonifts, 
about him. He iufpircd them with his confidence, his 
activity, and his courage. They attended him in battle, 
crowded about his perfon, and were determined to con¬ 
quer or to die with him. He tiiumphed, but did not al¬ 
low Iiinifelf to Humber over his vi<ftories, or give the ene¬ 
my time to recover. Some checks he met with in the 
courfe of his fuccefles only ferved to difplay the firmnefs 
of his foul, the extent of his genius, and the elevation of 
Ills mind. He aftLiined a threatening afpedt even after a 
misfortune, and appeared ftill more formidable by his per- 
feverance than by his intrepidity. He fpread fuch terror 
among his enemies, that they dared no longer keep the 
field. At this period of his glory, Viera received orders 
not to proceed. 

Since the truce, the Dutch had feized upon fomc places 
in Africa and Afia, which they obftinately refufed to rc- 
ftore, I'he court of Lifhoii, intent upon matters of greater 
importance, had not been able to do thcmfelvcs juftice •, 
but their prefent inability had not Icffcned their refent- 
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ment. In tliis difpofiiion, they had rejoiced to fee the 
republic attacked in Brazil \ and h::d even clandeflincly 
cncoura^red thofe who had be^'un the hoflilities. As they 
ronflantly difavowed thefc proceedings, and declared, both 
in Eurcjjc and Ameiica, that they nould one day puniili 
the authors of the didurbances, the company imagined 
they would foon fubfide *, but their availce, which had 
been too long amufed with falTe and frivolous protedalions, 
was at length roufed. John IV,being informed that con- 
lidtrablc armaments were preparing in Holland, and fear* 
i'ig to be drawn into a war which he wifhed to avoid, 
exerted hitrd.if in earned to put an end to the hollililics 
in the Brazils. 

Viera, who had no refource for the completion of }i;s 
dcfjgns, but in his fortune, his intcred, and i is abllllirs 
did not even deliberate whether he diould obey. “ if 
“ the king,” faid he, “ were but informed of our zeal 
“ and our fncccfs, and acquainted with his own intered, 
“ far from difarming us, he would encourage us to puifue 
“ our undertaking, and ivould fuppoit us wdth all his povv- 
“ cr.” I’hen, led the ardour of his companions dDulcl 
abate, he determined to baften his operntions j and thfy 
continued to be crowned with fuch fucetds, th?t, with ti.e 
adidance of Baretto, Vidal, and fomc other Portuguef^, 
who were able and willing to ferve their country, he com¬ 
pleted the ruin of the Dutch. "^I he few of thefe republi¬ 
cans who efcaped the fword and famine evacuated Brazil, 
in coiifequcnce of a capitulation dgned the 28th of January 
1654. 

What changes are produced in the opinions of men ! 
I'hcfc events feem no more to us, and are, in fa6V, no moie 
than the confequences of fomc political, mortal, or natural 
caufes \ and the orator Vieira appears no more to us than 
an elegant cntliufiad. But let us carry our imaginations 
back to the times of the Hebrews, when they had ftmi- 
na’ics of infpired men ; to thofe of the Greeks, wdien 
people reforted to Delphos frorti all parts of the w 01 Id j 
to thofe of the Romans, whenever dared to undertake 
any conliderable enterprife, without hrtVmg previously 
confultcd the entrails of the victims, and the facred fo\* lsj 
and to the times of our anceftors, at the period of the 
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criifidcs: let us imagine a prophet, a witch, an augur, or 
a St. Bernard, in the room of Vieira, and tlie revolution 
in the Brazils will inflanily appear miraculous j it will 
appear as if God, moved by the facred boldnels of an ex¬ 
traordinary perfon, had fent an avenger to the oppreffed 

I’he peace, concluded three months after between Eng¬ 
land and the United piovinccs, fe^med to put the latter 
in a condition to recover a valuable poffcflion, which they 
had left by an ill-judged paifiraony, and by an unfortunate 
coucurierce of circumftanccs j but both the republic and 
the company fruftrated the general cxpec^lation ; and the 
tiea^v, v.hith put an end to the divifions between the 
two ptrwers in 1661, fecuicd to Portugal the foie poITtf- 
li ill of nil the Brazils, in coijftderation of eight miJ- 
lloiis of llvrcs [333,3331* 8 d.] wdiich that crowm en¬ 

gaged to pay to the United provinces cither in money or 
poods. 

Thus did the Dutcli part with a corqueft that might 
linve become the richeft of r.ll the Kurnpean colonies, and 
would have given the republic a deg.ce of importance it 
could never acquire from its Own lenitory. But, in order 
to Iv-icp it, the government ought to have undertaken the 
admlndliMtion and defence of if, and, to make it profper, 
it fliould liavc enjoyed full liberty. With thel'e preciiu- 
tluns, Brazil \^ould have been preferved, and would have 
enriched tlie nation, inftcad of mining the con:pany. 
Unfortunately, it was not yet known, that the only v.yy 
to make lands uleful in Anurica was to clear them, and 
that this could not be done with fucccTs, unkfs a free 
trade were opened to all the inhabilantb under the pro- 
of govcinment. 

No fooncr were the Portuguefc en- Shnation of the 
tirely freed, by a firm treaty, from an Portuguese in 
enemy by whom they had been fo often the Bra^Ms^ 
conquered, and fb often humbled, than ^fter they had 
they applied therafclves^tq give fome expelled the 
Itiibifity to their polToffmn,'*’^nd ^o in- Dutch, 
creadk its ricji^^^., .'‘■‘Unfortunately, fome 
of thcr in order to promote and enfure pro- 
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fperity, bore the marks of ignorance and prejudice ; but 
they were ftill much fuperior to any thing that had been 
pradfifed before this memorable era. 

While the court of Lilbon was engaged in regulating 
the interior concerns of the colony, fome of the molf 
a6tivc fubje6ls of Portugal were devifing the means of 
extending it. 'Fhey advanced to the foiith towards the 
riv'er of Plata, and to the north as far as tliat of the Ama¬ 
zons. The Spaniards Teemed to be in pofleiFien of l)otli 
thefc rivers. The Portuguefc were determined to drive 
them away, or to fliarc the navigation with them. 

Settlement of The river of the Amazons, fo famous 

the Portuguese for the length of its courfc ; that great 
on the river of vaflal of the Tea, to which it brings the 
the j^maxons, tribute it hath received from fo many of 
its own vaffals, feems to be produced by 
innumerable torrents that rulh down Irom the cad fide of 
the Andes, and unite in a fpaclous plain, to form that 
immenfe river. Yet the common opinion is, that it 
comes from the lake Lauricocha, as from a refervoir of 
the Cordelcirias fituated in the diilri^Sl of Guanuca, thirty 
leagues diftant from Lima, about the iith degree of 
fouth latitude. In its progrefs of a thoufand or eleven 
hundred leagues, it receives the waters of a prodigious 
dumber of rivers, fome of which come from far, and arc 
very broad and deep. It is interfperfed with an infinite 
number of iflands, that are too often overflowed to admit 
of culture. It falls into the ocean under the line, and Is 
there fifty leagues broad. 

The mouth of this river was firft cbTcovered In 1500 
by Vincent Pinion, one of the comyianions of Columbus*, 
and its fourcc is thought to have been found out by Gon- 
zalo Pizarro in 1538. Plis lieutenant Orellana embark¬ 
ed on this river, and failed from one end to the other 
of it. He was obliged to fight his w’ay along, and to 
engage w ith many nations, who obUrucied his navagation 
with their canoes, and poured lliowers of arrow s upon him 
from the Ihore. It w’as certainly at this time that the 
fight of favages without beards, as are all the American 
nations, Ilruck the lively imaginations of the Spaniard^, 
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iml fuggeftcd the idea of an army of female warriors; 
this muft haVe induced the commanding officer to change 
the name of that river, which w^as then called the Ma- 
ragnon, and to call it the river of the Amazons j which 
name it retains to this day. 

It might appear a matter of aflonifhment, that the 
difeovery of America had not fuggefted any miraculous 
(lories to the imagination of the Spaniards, of a people 
who, indeed, never poffcffcd the delicacy of talle, the 
fcnfibility, nor the graces, that were allotted to the 
Greeks *, but whom nature had indemnified for the want 
of thefc qualities, by giving them a haughtinefs of cha- 
ra<flcr, an elevation of foul, and an imagination as fertile, 
and moic ardent, than flic had beftowed on any other 
nation. 

'I'he Greeks never travelled, cither in or beyond the 
prccinds of their narrow territory, without meeting with 
lomething marvellous. On the fummit of the Pindus 
they faw Apollo, furrounded with the ninemufes. They 
heard the caverns of Lemnos refound with the hammers 
of the Cyclops. They faftened Prometheus to the top 
of the Caucafus. They cruflicd the giants under a weight 
of mountains- If ALtna roared, and vomited torrents of 
flame, this was aferibed to the labours of Typhoeus. 
'i'he plains and forefls of the Greeks were peopled with 
fatyrs and fauns, at whofe dances there was not one of 
their poets who had not afllfted j w’hilc an entirely new 
fyflem of nature did not excite any new idea in the minds 
of the Sjianiards. They were neither affe£led with the 
variety of the plants and animals, nor with the pi£lur- 
cfquc manners of a race of men till that time unknow n. 
What, then, could engage their attention ? Slaughter, 
carnage, and plunder, llie fearch for gold, which kept 
them bent tow’ards the fopt of the mountains, reduced 
them to the pofture and to the llupldity of brutes. 

As early as the times of Hercules and Thefeus, the 
Greeks had imagined the exillence of a nation of Ama- 
zoiis. With this fable they embellilhed the hiftory of 
all their heroes, not excepting that of Alexander; and 
the Spaniards, infatuated with this dream of antiquity, 
transferred it to the Nov World. We can Icarcc find a 
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tnore probable ongin of tbe opinion tliey eftabliflied botU 
in Europe and America, of a republic of female warriors 
actually exifting, w lio did not live in fociety with men, 
and only admitted them once a-year, for the piirpofcs of 
procreation. To give the more credit to thi*. romantic 
ftory, it was reported, not without rcafon, that the wo¬ 
men in America were all fo unhappy, and were treated 
with luch contemjit and inhumanity, that many of tliern 
had agreed to fliake off the yoke of their tyrants. Ji 
was further faid, that, being acciillomed to follow the 
men into the forells, and to carry tlicir provifions and 
baggage wdien they went out to figlit or to hunt, they 
mull necelTarily have been inured to liardlbips, and ren¬ 
dered capable of forming fo bold a rtlbliuion. 

But it is abfard to imagine, that women, who had lo 
fixed an aveilion for men, would ever confent to become 
mothers ; nor is it likely that the men wcnild go in quell 
of their wives, when they had made their lives infupport- 
able at home, and always turned them away as loon as 
they had no more occalion for them. Much Icfs can it 
be fuppofed, that the fofter and more compafiionale fex 
would expofe or ftranglc their own children, becaufe 
they were boys 5 and coolly and deliberately agree to 
commit fuch enormities as none would be guilty of, bift 
a few individuals urged by rage and elerpair. Neither 
could an artflociatical or democratical rrjiubllc, which it 
requires abilities to govern, be ruled by a fenatcof v\onien 5 
though a monarchical ordtfpotlc Hate, in 'which it is only 
necelTary to command, hath been, and may llill bc^ fwayed 
by a female. 

Let us confider tliC wcaknefs of organization in wo¬ 
men j their almoft coullant valetudinarian Hitcj their 
natural pLillllanimity ; the feverity of the labours required 
in a focial flate, in times of peace or war ; their abhor¬ 
rence of blood/, their fear of dangers; and let us then 
endeavour to reconcile all thtfe ciiciimllances with the 
pofhbility of a fdhnalc republic. 

If fome llr^(jj||c prejudices have been able to form fn- 
cietirs of both^xes araongfl us, who Jive feparate, not- 
witliflanding thafnatural attra^lion which was iiitcndal 
to unite them, it i^'not confinent with the nature oi 
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tilings, tlitat cliancc ftiould have produced a nation of 
men witlfout women, and flill lefs a nation of women 
witliout men. Certain it is, that, fince this political 
conflitution hath been talked of, infinite pains have been 
taken to find it out, but no traces of it could ever be 
difeovered. This lingular prodigy, therefore, will be 
like many others, which are always fuppofed to cxift, 
though we know not where. 

Whatever may be the cafe with regard to this circura- 
llance of the Amazons, the voyage of Orellana excited 
more cuiiolity than it procured information. An oppor¬ 
tunity of fatisfying it did not occur for fomc time, on ac¬ 
count of the civil wars that dilturbed Peru ; but, when 
tranquillity was reftored, Pedro d’Orfua, 3 gentleman of 
Navarre, diftinguilhed by his wifdom and courage, offer¬ 
ed the viceroy, in 1560, to refunic that navigation. He 
fet out from Cufeo with feven hundred mrn. Thefe 
fanguinary people, inveterate enemies to all worthy per- 
fons, maiTacred their chief, svho w'as a man of good mo¬ 
rals, and attached to order and regularity. They fet iui 
at their head, with the title of king, a native of Bil- 
cay, of a ferocious difpofition, whofe name was Lopez 
d’Againe, and who promifed them all the treafures of 
.the New World. 

Intoxicated withfuch flattering hopes, tliefe barbariani 
Liiled down the river Amazon into the ocean, and, landing 
at 7 'rimdad, murdered the governor, and plundered the 
ifland. The coaifs of Cuniana, Caraccas, and bt. Martha, 
were ftill more feverely treated, bccapfe they were richer. 
They tlnn penetrated into New Granadu, and were 
advancing to Quito, and into the interior part of Peru, 
where cvciy thing was to be deftroyed by fire and fword. 
A body of troops, halHly aifembled, attacked thefc def- 
jicratc men, beat and difpci'fcd them. D’Aguirre, feeing 
no way to cfcape, maiked his dcipair by an atrocious att. 
“ My child,” Lid lie, to his only daughter, who attend¬ 
ed him ill his expeditions, “ I thought to have placed 
“ thee upon a throne, but the event hath rot jfnfwered 
“ my cxpcclatiun. My honour and thine own will not 
“ permit thee to live, and to be a lliivc to our enemies \ 

die, therefore, bv a hand.” Saying this, he 
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liiiftantly fhot her through the hotly, and then ppt an end 
to her life, by plunging a dagger into her heart. After 
this unnatural a< 5 l, his llrcngth failed, and he was taken 
prifoncr, drawn and quartered. 

After thefe unfortunate events, the river of the Ama- 
xons was entirely neglected, and W'as totally forgotten for 
half a century. Some attempts were afterwards made 
to refume the difeovery of it, but they were ill concerted 
and no better executed. The honour of conquering 
thefe difficulties, and of acquiring a ufcful knowledge ct 
that great river, was referved to the PortuguclV, 

That nation, which Itill retained fume remains of her 
former vigour, had, fomc years before, built a town at 
the entrance of the river, which was called Belem. Pe¬ 
dro Tcxcira failed from this place in 1638, and with a 
great number of canoes, full of Indians and Portuguefe, 
went up the river of the Amazons, as far as the mouth 
of the Napo, and tliCn up the Napo, which brought him 
almoft to Quito, where he arrived by land. Notwitli- 
flanding the enmity fubfifling between the Spaniards and 
Portuguefe, though fubjcdls of the fame mailer, Texeira 
was received with that regard, ellecm, and confidence, 
Avbich were due to a man who was doing a fignal fervice. 
He returned in company with d’Acugna and d’Artleda, 
two learned Jefuits, who were commilTioned to verify his 
obfcrvalions, and to make others. An accurate account 
of thefe two fuccefsful voyages tvas fent to the court of 
Madiid, where it gave rife to a vciy extraordinary pro- 

The communication between the Spanifli colonies had 
Jong been found very^diflicult. Some pirates, who were 
at enmity with them, infeded the North and South fcas, 
and intercepted their navigation. Even thofc of their 
ihips which had got to the Havannab, and joined others, 
were not perfectly fafe. The galleons were frequently 
attacked and taken by whole fquadrons» and always pur- 
fued by privateers, who fcldo m failed to carry oflF the 
jlraggling vcffcls that w’cre parted from tlie convoy, 
cither by flormy weather, or by failing more (lowly than 
the reft. The .Amazon river feemed as if it would ob¬ 
viate all thefe difficulties. It tvas thought poffiblc, and 
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even ati eafy matter, to convey thither the trenfurcs o£ 
New Granada, Popayan, Q|iito, Peru, and Chiii iiftlr, 
by navigable rivers, or at a finall expence by land. It 
was thought, that coming down the river, they would 
fnid the galleons ready in the harbour of Para to receive 
them. The tlect from Brazil would then have joined, 
and confequcntly ftrengthened, the fleet from Spain. 
They would then have failed with great fccurity in 1 1- 
tiiiulcs little known and little frequented, and would have 
arrived in Europe at lead witli a formidable appearance; 
or might really have been in a condition to furmount any 
obllacles they might have met with. The revolution 
wliich placed the duke of Bragauza on the throne put 
an end to thefe important projects. Each of the two 
nations was then only intent upon fccuring to Itfclf that 
part of the river w’hich beft fuited its own filuation. 

The Snanifh Jefuits undertook to fet up a iniflion ia 
the country lying between the banks of the Amazon and 
of the Napo, as far as to the conflux of both thefe rivers. 
Every mifTionary, attended only by one man, took with 
him hatchets, knives, needles, and all kincU of iron tools, 
and penetrated into the thickcfl of the fortds. There they 
Ipent whole months in climbing up the trees, to fee if they 
could difuovcr fonie but, perceive any fmoke, or hear 
the found of any drum or Hfe. When they were aflhrcd 
that fume favages were in the neighbourhood, they ad¬ 
vanced towards them. Mod or them lied, efpecially if 
they were at war. Tlnde svhoin the millionaries could 
come within reach of were callly bribed by fuch prtfents 
as their ignorance made them fet a value upon. This 
was all the eloquence they had in their po;ver, or ail 
they had any occdflon to employ. 

When they bad aiTembled a few families, tliey led 
them to the place they had fixed upon to form a village. 
The fivages were not eafily prevailed upon to take up 
their abode there. As they w'ere ufed to rove about, 
they found it an iiiifupportable linrdlliip to remain always 
in the fame place. 'I'he Hate of independence in which 
they had lived, they thought preferable to the foclal life 
that was recommended to them : and their unconquerable 
averfion for labour induced them c intinually to return 
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to the forefls where they had paffed their lives in idle- 
nefs. Even thofe who were retrained by the authority 
or the paternal kindnefs of their legiflator, feldom failed 
to difpcrfe in his abfence, though ever fo (liort. But 
his death at lail occahoned a total lubverfion of file fet- 
tlcment. 

It is impofTible that any reader w’ho reflefts fliould 
not be defirous of knowing what flrangc infatuation can 
induce an individual, who enjoys all the conveniences 
of life in his own country^ to undertake the laborious and 
unfortunate function of a miflionary *, to quit his fellow- 
citlicns, his friends, and his relations; to crofs the Tea, 
in order to bury himfelf in the midll ot forefts; to expofe 
himfclf to all the horrors of the moft extreme mifery j to 
run the rlfk, at every ftep, cither of being devoured by 
wild bcafts, or malTacrcd by favages j to fettle in the midll 
of them j to conform himfelf to their manners *, to fliarc 
their indigence and their fatigues ; to be expofed to their 
jiaflions, or caprices, for at leaft as long a time as is re¬ 
quired to learn their language and to make himfelf under- 
Hood by them. 

If this condud be aferibed to the cnthufiafm of reli¬ 
gion, what more powxrful motive can be imagined ? If 
10 refped for the vows of obedience taken to fuperiors, 
who have a right to order them to go anywhere, and 
who cannot be alked the reafon for thofe orders, without 
committing the crime of perjury and apollacy, what good, 
or what evil, is it not in the power of hypocritical or am¬ 
bitious maflers to do, who command fo abfolutely, and 
who are fo fervilcly obeyed ^ If it be the tffed of a deep 
fenfe of compaflion for a part of the human fpccies, whonji 
it is intended to refeue from a flatc of ignorance, ftiipidity, 
and mifery, what virtue can be more heroic ? With rc- 
fped to the conftancy with which thefe extraordinary men 
prefevere in fo difguftful an undertaking, I fliould have 
imagined, that by living fo long among the favages they 
would have become lavages thcmfelvcs: but 1 fliould 
have been deceived in this conjedure. It is, on the con¬ 
trary, one of the moll laudable of human vanities that 
fupports them in their career. 

My friend,” faid once to me an old miflionary,.who 
had lived thirty years in the midll of the forclls, and who, 
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fincc be had returned into his own country, had fallen 
into a profound melancholy, and was for ever regretting 
his beloved favages j “ My friend,” faid he, “ you know 
not what it is to be the king, almoil even the God, of a 
number of men, who owe to you the fmall portion of 
happinefs they enjoy ^ and who are ever afliduous in 
alTuring you of their gratitude. After they have been 
ranging through immenfe forefts, they return, overcome 
with fatigue and inanition *, if they have only killed one 
piece of game, for whom do you fiippofc it to be intend- 
cd ^ It is for the Father j for it is thus they call us ; 
and indeed they are really our children. Their dif- 
fcnfions aie furpended at our appearance. A fovcrcign 
does not reft in greater fafety in the midllof his guards 
than we do furrounded by our favages. It is among 
them that I will go and end my days,” 

With this perfevering fpirit, the Jefuits had conquered, 
upon the Amazon, obflacles apparently invincible. Their 
mifTion, w’hich began in 1637, confifted, in 1766, of ten 
thoufand inhabitants, who were dillributcd in thirty-fix 
villages, twelve of which were fituated along the Napo, 
and twenty-four on the banks of the Amazon. They 
were from two to ten, fifteen, or fometiraes twenty, days 
journey difiant from one another. In moll of the villages 
lived people belonging to fevcral nations, who were all 
obflinately attached to their culloms and to their manners, 
and could never be brought to confidcr thcmfclvcs as 
members of the fame community. The efforts that were 
made to extend this fettlement were not, nor could they 
be fucccfsful. 

The women of this part of America are not fruitful, 
and their barrennefs incrcafcs when they remove from 
one place to another. The men arc of a feeble habit, 
and the cullom they have of bathing conllantly, by no 
means contributes to incicafe their ftrength. The cli¬ 
mate is not healthy, and contagious diflempers are fre¬ 
quent. It hath never been poffiblc, and probably ne¬ 
ver will be, to infpire the favages with an inclination 
for agriculture. Their chief delight is in filhing and 
hunting; amufements which are by 1^0 means favourable 
to the increafe of population. In a country which is al- 
moH all under water, there are few convenient fituations 
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to form a fettlemcnt upon. Moft of them arc at fo preat 
a dKKiiice from each other, that they cannot poflibly 
fjrnifh any mutual afliftancc, 'i’lic nations which one 
initrht endeavour to incorporate are alio too far ft-parat- 
ed ; moft of them arc intrenched in inacceftiblc places, 
and are fo inconridcrablc, that they often conftft only of 
live or fix families. 

Of all the Indians the jefuits had collc6led, and whom 
they governed, none were fo lifelefs or fo incapable of 
being animated as thcfc. Every mifiionary was obliged 
to put liimfclt at their head, in order to make them 
pick lip the cocoa, vanillo, and farfaparilla, that natuie 
plentifully offers them, and wdiich arc fent tvety year to 
Quito, three hundred leagues off, that they may be bar¬ 
tered for articles of primary neceftity. Their whole pro- 
jierty confifts of a hut, open on all Tides, made of a few 
ofiers, and covered on the top with palm leaves, a few 
implements of bufhandry, a lance, bows and an*ows for 
liunting, ftfliing-tackle, a tent, a hammoc, and a canoe. 
It bath not been poflible to infpire them with dcfircs be- 
vond thcfc. They arc fo well fatisfied with what they 
poff-jfs, that they wilh for nothing more j they live un¬ 
concerned, and die without fear. They may be faid to 
be happy, if happinefs confift more in an exemption from 
the uneafy fenfation that attends want, than in the xnultl- 
plicity of enjoyments that our wants require* 

This infant ftate, the offspring of religion alone, hath 
been hitherto of no fervice to Spain, and it can hardly 
be expefled It ever ftiould. However, the government 
of Mayna*?, with its capital Borja, have been formed 
there. I'he deftroyers of America have never thought 
of cftabliftiing any fcttlemcnt in a country w’here there 
are no mines, nor any of ihofc ricli commodities which fo 
powerfully allured their covetoufnefs j but this country 
hath fometimes attrafted the neighbouring favages. 

Willie fome raiftionaries were cftabliftiing the authority 
of the court of Madrid on the banks of the Amazon, 
others w ere doing the fame fervice to the court of Liihon. 
Six or feven days journey below the fettlements of St. 
Ignacio de Pevas, the laft under the jurifdidlion of Spain, 
is St. Paul, the firll of the numerous villages formed by 
the Portuguefe, at a very great diftance from each other, 
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on the banks of the largeft river, and on thofc of the 
fmall ones that fall into it. 

If the Maynas were at liberty to form conneclions 
with theft* neighbours, they might acquire by this inter- 
lOLirfe fome conveniences that they cannot be fiipplied 
with from Quito, being feparated from that place by the 
Cordclciias, which cut off the communication more cf- 
fc< 5 lually than immenfe feas would do This indulgeiu c 
of government might perhaps be produLiivcof con/idei- 
able advantages 3 and, poffibly, both Spain and PoiUigal, 
though rival powers, might be fcnfible that it would be 
for their mutual iutereil to extend it. It is tvcll known 
that the province of Quito is poor, lor want of an oppoi- 
tnnity of difpofing of the overplus of tliofe vciy coniocli* 
ties that arc not to Lc had at Para. 'J'Ijc two provinces 
mutually aflifting each other by means of the Napo and 
of the Amazon, would rife to a degree of profperity they 
could never attain without this intcrcourfe. 'i'he mothci- 
countries would in time reap great advantages from it, 
and it could never be prejudicial to them, bccaufe Quito 
could never puichafe w’hat is fent from Luropc to Ame¬ 
rica, and Para conllimes nothing but what Liibon obtains 
fiom foreign countries. But national antipathies, and 
the jcalovdics of crowned beads, ere attended with the 
fame cffccls as the paffions and prejudices of men in pil- 
%’atc life. One unfortunate incident is fuflicient to di¬ 
vide families and nations for ever, wiiofe grcaHil Intertii 
it is to love and affift one another, and to promote the 
general good. The fjiirit of hatred end levcngc will 
rather induce men to ftibmit to faffer than not be grati¬ 
fied. I'hofe paffions are conllanily kept up by the mutu¬ 
al injuriei and the cffulion of blood tliry occafion. How 
different is man in the ilate of nature from men corrupt¬ 
ed by fociety ! The latter amjdy deferves all the misfoi- 
tunes he brings upon himfclf. 

It is a circuinllanct we have Icfs reafon than ever to 
expc6l, that any kind of confidence can be en^abliihed in 
thefc countries, between the two European nations iliat 
arc in poffcffion ©f them. It hath been for a long time 
fufpc6led, that the river Amazon and the Oroonoko com¬ 
municated with each other by means of the Black river, 
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wli^re the court of Liibon hath fcvcral fcttlcments. Thit 
circumftance, which had been fo long a matter of conteft, 
was demonftrated in 1744, by fome Portuguefc boatf^ 
Tvhich having fet out from one of thefc rivers, failed into 
the other. This produced a new fource of jealoufy, to 
which the two minifters ought to have put a flop, when 
their attention was engaged in fettling the differences 
vihich had too often ftained the river Plata with blood. 


^he Portuguese The Portuguefe, who had appeared 
^aush to form upon this great river foon after the Spa- 
settlemeuts on niards, were not long before they for- 
the rtver Plata, got it. They did not come there again 
*7beir disputes till the year 1553, when they got as far 
njoith Spain, as Buenos-Ayres, and took poffeflion of 
jiccommoda- the northern coaft of the provinces. 
lions between Tiiis act had not been attended with 
the two powers, any confequences, when the court of 
Lilbon ordered, in x68o, that the co¬ 
lony of St. Sacrament llioiild be eltablillied precifejy at 
the extremity of tlic territory which they thought be¬ 
longed to them. I’his claim appeared to the Spaniards 
to be ill-founded *, and they dcllroyed thefe riling walls 
without much difficulty. 

Violent contells immediately arofe between the two 
powers. Spain proved that the new colony was placed 
in the fpacc allotted to her, by the boundary marked by 
the popes. I'hc Portuguefe did not deny this aftronomi- 
cal truth, hut they maintained, that this agreement was 
annulled by later arrangements, and in a more particular 
manner by tlie treaty of 1668, which put a flop to 
liollilities, and fettled the fate of the two nations. It 
was concluded in 1681, after a multitude of contefts, 
that the Portuguefe ffiould again be put in poffeflion of 
the poll they had occupied; but that the inhabitants of 
Buenos-Ayres, as well as they, Ihould have the enjoy¬ 
ment of all the difputed dbmains. 

I'he wav between the two crowns, in the beginning of 
the century, broke off this provifional agreement, and in 
the year 1705 the Portuguefe were again driven out-of 
bt. Sacrament 5 but were reinilated in the poffclTion of 
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it by the peace of Utrecht. This treaty granted them 
even mure than they had ever had, fince it infured to 
them cxclufively the whole territory of the colony. 

At that peiiod a confidcrablc fmuggling trade was be¬ 
gun, between the Portuguefe fettlement of St. Sacra¬ 
ment, and that of the Spaniards at Buenos*Ayres, in 
which all parts of the Brazils and of Peru, and even fomc 
merchants of the mother-countries, were more or lefs 
concerned. 

The court of Madrid foon perceived that the treafures 
of the New World w’ere conveyed into another channel. 
In order to bring them back again, they did not think of 
any more certain method, than that of limiting, as much 
as poflible, the ftaple of thefe fraudulent connections. 
Their minillers afferted, that the places under the domi¬ 
nion of the Portuguefe ought not to be extended beyond 
cannon-lhot j and they caufed all the northern coaft of 
the Plata, from the mouth of that great river, to the fet¬ 
tlement which occafioned them fuch terrible alarms, to 
be filled up with flocks, fliecp-folds, and with the villa¬ 
ges of Maldonado and Montevideo, and contrived other 
known methods of occup)ing this intermediate fpace. 

Thefe unforefeen enterprifes revived cverlafling ani- 
mofities, which had been for a fhort time fufpended by 
their commercial connexions. Thefe neighbouring peo¬ 
ple carried on a clandefline war with one another. The 
two nations were upon the brink of an open rupture, 

' when, in 1750, a treaty was propofed, which appeared 
likely to fettle the differences between thefe two mo¬ 
narchies. By this treaty, the Portuguefe exchanged the 
colony of St. Sacrament, and its territory, for the feven 
miflions formerly tllabli^cd on the caftern coaff of the 
Uruguay. 

It was ncccffary that this treaty (hould be executed in 
America 5 and this was not an cafy matter. The Jefuits, 
who from their earlicft origin had opened to themfclvet 
% fecret road to dominion, might have objeXed to the 
difmembering of an empire which owed its exiffcncc to 
their labours. Independent of this great intcreft, they 
might have thought ihemfclvcs refponfiolc for the felicity 
of a docile fet of people, who, by throwing themfclves 
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into their arms, had intrulted them with the care of their 
future welfare. Bcfides, the Guaranis had not been con- 
<juercd j and therefore, when they fubmltted to Spain, 
they did not give that crown the right of alienating them 
from their dominion 5 without having redt^led on the 
incontcftiblc rights of nations, they might imagine that 
it belonged to them alone to determine what was condu¬ 
cive to their happinefs. The horror they were well 
known to entertain for the Portuguefe yoke, was equally 
capable of leading them aftray, or of rnligbtening them. 
So critical a (ituation required the grcaltft precautions, 
and they were attended to. 

'Phe forces which the two powers had fent from Eu¬ 
rope, and thofe which could be affemblcd in the New 
World, united thcmfclves in order to furmount the ob- 
ftacles that were forefeen j but ihefe preparations did not 
terrify the- people that were the objeft of them. Al¬ 
though the feven ceded colonies were not aflifted by the 
other colonies, at leafl not openly j although they were 
no more headed by the chiefs, who till that time had led 
them on to battle, they were not afraid of taking up arroi 
to defend their liberty. But their military condu^ was 
not fjch it ought to have been. Inftead of contenting 
thcriifeivcs with harafling their enemies, and with inter- 
jupti ig the provifions they were obliged to get from the 
dillarice of two hundred leagues, the Guarains ventured 
to wait for them in the open field. They loft a battle 
whicli coft them two thoufand men. This confiderable 
check difconcerted their mcafurcs *, their courage feemed 
to ;^ive way, and they abandoned their territory, with¬ 
out making-thofe efforts which were expected from their 
firft refolution, and which were, perhaps, conliftent with 
their ftrength. 

After this event, the Spaniards attempted to take pof- 
feflion of the colony of St. Sacrament. The-Portuguefe 
refufed to give it up, alleging that the inhabitants of the 
Uruguay were only difperfed 5 and that, till the court of 
Mad rid flrould fettle them in fomc of their own domains they 
would^ilways be difpofed to recover that tciritory which 
they had quitted with fo much regret, Thcfc difficul¬ 
ties, whether real or imaginary, pi evented the conclwffon 
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of the treaty, which was even entirely put a flop to by 
the two courts in 1761, and every thin;^ fell again into 
confuiion. 

From that time, thefe deferts have been almoil Incef- 
f-iiiily ftaincd with blood \ fometimes by hoftllities that 
were not publicly avowed, and fometimes by open wars, 
Portugal, deprived of the aflillance of England, hath at 
length been obliged to fubmit. The tieatics of the fiilt 
of 03 .ober 1777, and of the eleventh March 1778, have 
deprived it for ever of the colony of St. Sacrament \ but 
they have reftored it to the territory of the river St. 
Peter, whlcli had been taken from it, under the preten¬ 
ces fo frequently alleged, of the line of maik. 

While thefe rcftlefs and entcrprihng men were rava¬ 
ging the Amazon and the Plata, fume laborious and 
peaceable citizens were employed in multiplying on the 
coaft of Brazil important produ6lions, which were de¬ 
livered to the mother-country, which, in return, fupplied 
them with every thing they were in want of. 

Tile whole trade was carried on by a Portugal had 
fleet, which failed every year from Lif- settled its con^ 
bon and Oporto in the month of March, ru ctions with 
The iliips it confifled of parted when the Brao^i/s 
they came to a certain latitude, and pro- upon a lad plan ; 
cceded to their refpc£live dcdinatlons j to which a jy^r- 
but they afteiwards all met at Bahia to tern of monopO"^ 
fall for Portugal, svhich they reached ly^ still more 
in September or O^ober the year fol- destructive^ 
lowing, under convoy of the men of voassubstituted. 
war, which had cfcortcd them at their 
going out, 

A regulation fo contrary to maxims generally received 
was cenfured by many judicious perfons, who thought it 
would have been better to have left the racrchanis at 
liberty to fend out their fliips, and order them home when 
it failed them beft. This fyflcm would have reduced 
the expence of freight, rendered the voyages more fre¬ 
quent, increafed the maritime forces, and encouraged 
every fpccies of agriculture. 'J'he iutcrcourfc between 
the colonics and the mother-country, being more conflant, 
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woulu Lave given information which would have enabled 
^over.uoe?it to extend its protection more eafily, and to 
fccurc i'f aniiicrity. 

"i’lic to'jrt of ^LiA>on fccmed frequently inclined to 
yield to thele conllJcr.itlons, but was delejied by the fear 
of feeing the fliips fail into the enemy’s bands if they 
failed feparately : by cnitom, the fway of which is ftill 
more powerful over goveinracnt than over individuals j 
by the infinuations of foine men in power, whofe intcreft 
would have been affeCted by the revolution ; and by va¬ 
riety of prejudices, none of which could have borne the 
(lighted (crutiny, 

Jt was upon this principle that the Portuguefe fettlc- 
ments in the Old and in the New World were founded, 
when the difeovery of the gold and diamond mines, in the 
beginning of the century, fixed the attention of all na¬ 
tions upon the Brazils* It was generally thought that 
thofe riches, added to thofc of another kind furnKhed by 
the colony, would render it one of the fined fettlcmeuts 
of the globe. Tnc Europeans were not yet undeceived, 
when they learned with furprife, that the mod important 
part of thofe regions was jud fubjcdlcd to the yoke of 
monopoly. 

Portugal hath made immenfe difcovciics in Afiica, and 
in the Ead and Wed Indies, without the adidance of any 
company. This had been done by fome affociations, 
which kings, nobles, and merchants, had occafionally 
formed among themfelves, and which fitted out fleets more 
or Icfs confiderablc, for thofe three parts of the globe. 
It was not to be cxpeCled that a nation, whidi, in the 
barbarous ages, had purfued the inedlmable advantages 
of competition, would, at lad, in an enlightened age, 
adopt a pernicious fydem, which, by colleCfing the prin¬ 
ciples of life and motion into a fiUrtll part of the body 
politic, leaves all the red in a date of inaClivity and ruin. 

This plan was formed among the ruins of Lifbon, when 
the earth had, as it were, cad out her inhabitants, and 
left them no afylum or place of fafety but on the fea, or 
ill the New World. The dreadful (hocks which hadfub- 
verted that fuperb capital were dill repeated, and the 
fjanaes that had reduced it to allies were fcarce extinguilh- 
when an cxclufiVc company was cdablidxcd, for the 
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purpofc of felling to foreign nations, at the Brazils, and 
even in retail, within the Ipace of three leagues, the wdne 
lo w'ell known by the name of port, which is drank in 
many of the colonics, in part of the north, and efpecially 
ill England. This company hath a capital of 3,000,000 
livres [125,0001.3 divided into two hundred fliares, of 
ajoo livres [104I. 3s. 4d.] each. They lend to the pro¬ 
prietors of the vines half the price they arc allowed to 
charge for the vintage *, a price which they can never 
raife, however favourable the year may be. For the bell 
wines, they are paid at the rate of 156 livres live Ibis 
[ 61 . 10s, 24d[.3 per ton 5 but they receive no more than 
125 livres [5I. 4s. 2d.3 for thofc of an inferior quality. 
How great foever the dearth may be, or however con- 
hdcrable the vent, the cultivator can never expc 61 an in- 
creafe of more than 31 livres five fols [il. 6s. 2ld.3 per 
ton, and the ton confifts of about 220 gallons. 

Oporto, w’hich is become the firft city in the kingdom 
for its population, riches, and commerce, fincc Liihon 
had, as it were, difappeared, juflly took the alarm, think¬ 
ing that her trade would be ruined by this fatal alienation 
of the rights of the whole nation in favour of a company. 
The province between the Douro and the Minho, the 
moft fruitful in tlic kingdom, formed no further expefta- 
tlons from its cultures. Defpair excited a fpirit of fedi- 
tion among the people ; and this gave occafion to the 
cruelties of the government. Twelve hundred perfons 
were cither executed, condemned to public labour, ba- 
nifbed to the forts in Africa, or reduced to poverty by 
odious confifcations of their poflcflions. 

On the 61I1 of June 1755, an exclufive company, with 
a capital of 3,000,000 livres [125,0001.3 divided into 
twelve hundred fhares, was ellablifhed for the great Para, 
and for the iVlaragnan. Four years after, the province of 
Fcrnambucca was put under a iimilar yoke, with this dif¬ 
ference, that tlie latter monopoly had a fund of 3,500,000 
livres [145,833!. 6s. 8d.3 wiiich was divided into three 
thoufand four hundred fhares. J he two focicties were 
authorifed to gain fifteen per cent, exclufive of all ex- 
pences, on articles of provilions, and to fell their mer- 
chandize for forty-five per cent, more than they would 
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have coft even at Lifbon. They were allowed to pay as 
little as they chofe for the provifions furiiiflied by the 
diilri^s fubjc6l to their tyranny. Such extraordinary 
favours were to laft twenty years, and might be renewed, 
to the great detriment of the colony. 

Civile military^ The Brazils are at prefent divided 
and religious into nine provinces, which are all go- 

government verned by a fepaiate commander. AU 

established in though thefc fcveral chiefs are expefted 
the Bra%i/s. to conform to the general regulations 
which the viceroy thinks proper to 
make, they arc independent of liis authority, becaufe 
they receive their orders dire 611 y from Lifbon, and bc- 
caufc they themftlvcs give an account to that court of 
the affairs in their department. They are only appointed 
for tliiee years, but their commlfllon is ufually extended 
beyond that period. They are prohibited by the law 
from manying in the countiy under their jurifdidion j 
from being concerned in any branch of trade *, from ac¬ 
cepting any prefent whalfoevtr) from receiving any emo¬ 
luments for the fun^lions of their office j and this Jaw 
bath been rather Aii<Slly obferved lor fome years pafl. 
Accordingly, fortunes are at prefent veiy fcldom naaefe, 
or even begun, in thofe pofts in the New World, '1 he 
per Tons who voluntarily refigii are obliged, as well as thofe 
who are recalled, to give an account of their condu6l to 
the commifTioneis appointed by the mother-country j and 
citizens of all ranks arc indifciimlnately admitted to im¬ 
peach them. If they happen to die in their poft, the 
biftiop, the highefl military officer, and the fiifl magif- 
trate, jointly aflame the reins of government till the ar¬ 
rival of the fucceflbr. 

'J'he jurifprudcncc of the Brazils is entirely the fame 
as that of Portugal. There is a judge cflabiifhed in each 
diflrid, from wliofe decifion an appeal may be made to 
the fupeviot tribunals of Bahia, and of Rio Janeiro, and 
even to thofe of Lifbon, if it be upon matters of confe- 
quence. The great Para and Maragnan alone are allow¬ 
ed to appeal immediately to the mother-country, without 
being being obliged to appear before the two inteyme- 
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tiiatc tribunals. In criminal cafes, ratliera diffcrent plan 
is adopted. The judge of each diilric^ hath a light to 
punidi, without appeal, finall iiiifdemeanois. The crimes 
are judged by the governor , all'illcd by fomc afltflbrs 
apppoiiited by the law. 

A particular tribunal is clhibl*. flicJ in every province, 
to take care of the legacies which belong to heirs, whofe 
lefulence is acrofs the Teas. 'I'hey are allowed to dcdu6l 
five per cent, for their f.ilaries, and the reft is fent to Por¬ 
tugal, to be dcpofitcd in a place deftined to receive it, 
'rhe inconvenience of this otherwife judicious inftitution 
is, that the Brazilian creditors can only be paid in Europe. 

The finances of each province are adminiftered by the 
commandant and four maglftrates. 'J'heir account is fent 
every year to the royal treafury of the mother-country, 
and ferutinized with great feverity. 

Every towm, and eveiy village, in the leaft confider- 
able, hath a court of judicature. Their bufineis is to 
attend to the frnall concerns they are intrufted with, 
and to fettle, under the infpc6lion of the commandant, 
the trilling taxes that are neccflhry. Several privileges 
have been granted to this tribunal, efpccially that of 
having the light to cany any complaint they may have 
againit the head of the colony immediately to ihc fovc- 
reign, 

'The military arc upon the fame footing in the Brazils, 
as In Portugal, and in the itft of Europe. The troops 
arc at the difpofal of cvr ry governor, svho appoints to all 
the vacant commiflions under the rank of captain. He 
hath the fame authority over the militia, which conllfts 
of.all the citizens that are not fidal^os^ that is to fay, of 
the firft nobility, or who have no public employment. 
This body of men, wdio arc all obliged to w'ear a uniform 
at their owm expence, are never affemblcd in the interior 
parts of the country, except in c.nles of abfoJute neceflity; 
but at Fernambucca, at Bahia, and at Rio Janeiro, they 
arc exercifed during one month every year, and arc then 
paid by the government. The negroes and mulattocs 
have ftandards of their osvn •, and the Indians fight under 
the fame banners as the white men. The colony, at this 
prefent lime, confifts of fifteen thoufand eight hundred 
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and ninety-nine regulars, and of twenty-one-thoufand eight 
hundred and fifty militia. 

Though the king, as grand-mafter of the order of 
Chrifl, be folely in pofiVflion of the tithes j and though the 
produce of the crufade belong entirely to him 5 yet, in 
this extenfive part of the New World, fix biflioprics have 
been fucceflively founded, which acknovvledge for their 
fuperior the archbifhopric of Bahia, eftablifiied in the 
year 1552. I'he fortunate prelates, moft of them Euro¬ 
peans, who fill thefe honourable fees, live in a very com¬ 
modious manner upon the emoluments attached to the 
fun£fions of their miniftry, and upon a penfion of twelve 
hundred, and from that to thirty thoufand livres [from 
50!, to 12501.3 granted to them by the government. 

Among the inferior clergy, none but the miflionarles 
who are fettled in the Indian villages are paid by go¬ 
vernment j but the others find fufficient rcfources among 
the fuperilitious people, whom they are to edify, to in- 
ftrud, and to comfort. Befide an annual tribute, paid 
by every family to the clergyman, he is entitled to forty 
ibis [is. Sd.] for every birth, every wedding, and every 
burial. The kiw which reduces this contribution to one 
half for poor people, and to nothing for thofc that are 
entirely indigent, is fcldom obferved. The avidity of 
the priefls hath even been carried fo far as to double this 
iliamelcfs falary, in the diftrifts of the mines. 

Some few afylums for maidens have been fufFered at 
Bahia, and at Rio Janeiro > but it hath never been allow¬ 
ed to eflabliih nunneries in the Brazils. The monks have 
been more fuccefsful j and there are at prefent twenty- 
convents of different orders, the two richeft of which are 
occupied by btnedi^lincs, who are as idle as they are 
licentious. None of thefe fatal eflahlifhments arc found¬ 
ed in the gold countries. The jefuits had taken advan¬ 
tage of the influence they had over government, to evade 
the law, which forbade any regular orders to fettle in 
thofc regions. No inftitution hath been powerful enough 
lince their expulfion, to extort fo lignal a favour. 

» t hough there be not abfolutely an inquilition in the 
Brazils, the people of that country arc not protected 
from the outrages of that barbarous inllitution. The 
ecclcfiaftics of the colony, who arc appointed by that tri- 
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bunal to be their agents, arc all of them imbued with the 
fame fanguinary maxims. Their meiciltfs feverity is 
moftly provoked by accufations of Judaifm. This fort of 
fury rofe to fuch an enormous heiglit, fiom 1702 to 1718, 
that the minds of all men were impreffed with terror, 
and mofl: of the cultures were ncgle<fled. 

There is no particular ordonnance in the Brazils for 
Haves, and they ought to be tried by the common Iaw\ 
As tlieir maflcrs arc obliged to feed them, and that it 
is become a general ciiftom to allot them a fmall piece of 
ground, which they arc allowed to cultivate for their own 
emolument, thofe among them rvho arc induflrious and la¬ 
borious are, fooner or latter, enabled to purchafe their li¬ 
berty. It is ieldom refuftd them j and they may even 
demand it, at the price fettled by the regulations, when 
they find themfeives opprelTed. It is, probably, for this 
reafon, that notuithflanding the great facility they have 
for eloping, yet there are few fugitive negroes through¬ 
out this vail continent. Thofe few, who are found in the 
country of the mines only, employ thcmfeh'cs quietly at a 
diHance, in cultivating the produftions ncceifary for ihcir 
fubfidence. 

Such of the negroes as have purchafed their liberty 
enjoy the rights of citizens as w’cll as the niulattoes j 
but they arc both excluded from the prieflhood, and 
from any civil employment. Kven in tlie feivjce they 
can have no cominifiion, except in their own battalions. 
U he white men feldom marry the negro women ; raoft 
of them go no farther than to form illegal connexions, 
with them. Thefe connexions, vhich have the fanXion 
of the manners of the country, ilifier fcaicely from ma¬ 
trimony, in regions where men difpofe of their fortunes, 
in comfonnity to their caprices and paffions. 

The Hate of the Indians hath not al- Former and 
ways been the fame ; at firfl they were present state cf 
feized upon, fold in public markets, and the Indians 
compelled to w'ork like flaves in the plan- subject to For* 
tations. tugal in the 

In 1570, Sebaftian forbade that any BraTii/s. 
Brazilian (liould be made a (lave, except 
fuch as had been taken prifoners in a juft w^ar ; but this 
law w^as not attended to, bccaufc the Poituguefe would 
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Lave thought therardves dif- aced in tilling the groun^^ 
and at that lime few cultivators had been fent to Africa. 

1 he edid of EMiilip ll, wiiicl}, in 1595, confirmed the 
orders of Seballian, and which even reduced to ten years 
the term of flavery, to thofe whom that piince had al¬ 
lowed to be kept in perpetual fervitude, was equally dif* 
regarded. 

I'wo mandates, of 1605 and 2609, again declared all 
tlic iiuiians, without exception, to be entitely itee. Phi^ 
Lp III, being informed that his commands were not 
obeyed, iluied a tliird law, by which thofe who infringed it 
were condemned to fevere penalties, ikit, at that period, 
tlic colony was IHII governed by a couit of judicature, 
luoft of t'he members of which were born in Amciica it- 
iclf j fo that the new arraiigcincnts were not much moic 
rcipcdlcd than the old ones liad been. 

In the meanwliile, the mifTionaries were every day ex¬ 
claiming, with greater vehemence, againft the tyranny with 
which their converts were opprclTed. In 1647, the new 
court of Lifhon gave way to their prcfling folicitalions, and 
formally renewed the orders which forbade the detaining 
cf any Brazilian in flaveiy. 'i'he fpirit of independence, 
which manifcHed itfelf throughout the whole colony, con¬ 
vinced that Hill tottering power, that they were not al¬ 
lowed to do every thing that was juft j and, eight years 
after, their orders were qualified, by permitting that thofe 
individuals who were born of a negro mother and of an 
Indian father might be kept in flavery. 

The Dutch had juft then been driven from this part of 
the New World. The connections wdth the coaft of 
Africa, whicli had been interrupted by the bloody wars 
the Portuguefe had been obliged to fuftain againft thofe 
republicans, refumed their former courfe. 'J he popula¬ 
tion of the negroes was increafed in the Brazils. Their 
fervices foon difgufted the Poriugucfc of the natives of 
the country, who were weaker, and not fo laborious. 
’I'hofe who periftied were not replaced ^ and that fpecics 
of fervitude w^as, by degrees, aboliftied everywhere, ex¬ 
cept at St. Paul, at Maragnan, ^ancl on the Amazon river, 
at which places there were not yet any rich fettlemcnts^ 
and where the Poitugucfe were not capable of purchafing 
flaves. The decrees iffued in 168a, 1713, 1741, to cx- 
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In pate tlicfe remain!^of barbnrlfm, were of no efFc6f 5 and 
it was not till 1755 that all the Brazilians became really 
free. 

At this period tliey were declared citizens by p^overn- 
menl 5 they were to enjoy that title in the fame manner 
as their conquerois. 'riic fame road was laid open to 
their talents j and they were allowed to afplre at the fame 
dignities. An event fo much calculated to excite the 
emotions of a feeling heart, was fcarce attended to. 
Pleafuic, fortune, war, politics, engrofs every body’s at¬ 
tention, while a revolution, fo favourable to humanity, 
ahnofl generally cfcapcs our notice ; and that cv^en in the 
tighteenlh century, in the raldft of that enlightened and 
philufophical age. 'J he happincf> of nations is much 
talked of, but is neither j»erceived nor felt. 

All the faulty operations of government arc attacked 
rdili feverity \ and when they, by chance, happen to do 
any good aft, a general fllcncc is obferved. Is this ibc 
kind of acknowledgement wdneb the people owe to thofe 
who attend to their happinefs ? Or, is this fort of ingrati¬ 
tude calculated to attach them to their laboiious offices ? 
Is it thus they can l»e induced to fill them with diflinftion ^ 
If the people expeft that their murmurs and ther difeon- 
tents ffiould be attended to when they aie opprefled, they 
fliould exprtfs their joy in the moll lively manner when 
they have obtained redrefs. Whenever the burden of 
the taxes lialh been alleviated, let the houfes be illuminat¬ 
ed \ let them ulTcmblc in multitudes, and fill the houfes 
and the flrccts *, let them light up bonfires, and dance and 
fing round tliem ^ let them pronounce with tranfport the 
name of thrir benefaftor. Is thcic one among all the 
dlreftors of the enqure who would not be gratified with 
fuch homage r Is there one who could ever icfolve to 
quit his place, or who could die without having received 
it ? Is there a man who would not be defirous of increnf- 
ing thefe triumphs < Is there one whofe grandchildren 
would not feel a noble pride in hearing it faid of him, his 
anccftor was the man who occafioned tlic lighting up of 
bonfires four or five times, during the courfc of his admi- 
nlftration ? Is there one wdio would not be ambitious of 
bequeathing fuch a mark of diflinftion to his decendants ? 
Is there a man who would dare to have engraved upon 
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liis tomb tbe poft he had filled in his lifetime, without 
mentioning the public fellivals that*had been celebrated 
in his honour ? Such a filcnce %vould transform the in- 
feription into a fatirc. The people are c<^ually abjcdl in 
profperity as in adverfity j they know not how to com¬ 
plain, or how to rejoice. 

Some men, more attentive to the interefting fccnes 
that are difplayed from time to time on the furfacc of 
the globe, conceived a good opinion of the new f^ftem. 
They dattcreJ themfelves that the Indians w’ould apply 
themfclves to cultivation, and multiply the produflioni ; 
that their Irtbours would enable them to procure for them- 
fclves nuinberkfs conveniences which they had not yet 
enjoyed \ that the fight of their happinefs would difguft 
the favages of their forefls, and would determine them to 
a more quiet way of living*, that an entire confidence 
would gradually be eflabllflied between the Americans 
and the Europeans j and that they w^ould in time become 
one people. They flattered themfclves that the court of 
Liiboii would have the prudence not to difliirb fo defir- 
able a harmony by any particular difiin 61 ions ; that they 
•would endeavour, by all pofilble means, to obliterate the 
memory of thofc evils which they had brought upon the 
New Hcmifphere, 

But how far are we from feeing thefe flattering hopes 
fulfilled ! In the provinces of Fcniambucca, of Bahia, of 
Rio Janeiro, and of Minas.Gcraes, the Brazilians con¬ 
tinue to be mixed with the Portuguefe and with the 
negroes, but without any change in their charadlers,^ 
bccaufc no pains have been taken to enlighten them j br- 
caufe no efforts have been made to overcome their natur¬ 
al lazinefs *, bccaufe no lands have been diflributed to 
them ; and becaufc nothing hath been given them in 
advance, by w^hich their emulation might probably have 
been excited. 

At Para, at Maragnan, at Matto-GrolTo, at GoyaA, 
and at St. Paul, the Indians have been united in a hun¬ 
dred and feventeen villages, over each of which a white 
man prefides. It is his bufinefs to fettle the occupations^ 
to dirc6l the cultures, to buy and to fell for the commu¬ 
nity, to punifh and to reward. It is he who deliveijs ta 
the agents of government the tenth of the territorial pro- 
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dilutions. It is he who appoints thofe amonfj^ them who 
aie obliged to fubmit to the labours of vaffalage with 
which they arc opprelTed. Thefe fubaltern agents, dif- 
peifrd in the fevcrnl colonies, aie fuperintended by t 
chief, who is veiled with great autiiority. 

'Ihe opinions of men have been divided rcfpe£ling 
thefe regulations. A writer, who hath never been out 
of Europe, would be conlidcred as a very bold man, 
Ihould he venture to decide between two parties, which 
an experience of three centuries hath not been able to 
reconcile. But let me at leaft be permitted to obferve, 
that one of the moft enlightened men that ever lived at 
the Brazils, hath frequently told me, that the Indians, 
who are fulfered to be their own mailers in the Portu- 
guefc colony, arc very fuperior in underftanding and in- 
duflry to thofe who are kept under perpetual tuition. 

The government of Para is the moil Present state of 
northern of any of thefe colonies. It the government 
comprehends that portion of Guiana of Para. 
which belongs to the Portuguefc •, the 
borders of the Amazon* from the contlux of theMadeira 
and the Mamore \ and to the eall, all that fpace which 
extends as far as the river of the Tocantines, This i^ 
the moil barren and the moil unwholcfome country in 
thefe regions. 

No produftions can be expelled in Guiana, except no 
the Black river, the elevated banks of which would be 
very fit for all the produdions that enrich the bell co¬ 
lonics of America. But this country is only inhabited 
by Indians, who are almoft folcly employed in the turtle 
filhery, and whom it hath not yet been poHiblc to fix to 
any thing but the cutting of fomc w^oods for cabinet¬ 
work. This river receives that of Cayari, where, in 
1749, a filver mine was difeovered, which undoubtedly, 
for fome political rcafons, hath never been worked. 

The borders of the Amazon, on the north fide, are 
almofl under water. The fmall quantity of dry land 
that is found there is perpetually infefted with all kinds 
infeds. 

Though the fouth part of the Amazon be marfhy in 
many places^ yet its foil is commonly more firm, and Icfs 
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iiifeiled with reptiles. The great and numerous rivers 
which empty tbemlelves into it afford dill greater lefour- 
Ces for cultivation, and yet thcic is no fctllemciU formed 
Upon them. 

The PortugLiefe navigators did not enter the Amazon 
before the year 153^. Ayres d’Acunha and his ful- 
lowers were almolt all Qilpwrccked there. It v/as not 
till 1615, that Francis Caldeira laid the foundations of a 
town, wliich was called Belem, on the banks of the 
livers. In 1663, the territory of Macapa was given I'v 
government to Bento Macicl Parenie, and afterward 1 
the ifland of Joanna to A'lacedo : hut ihcfe two giants 
have been fincc reunited to the crown ; the hrll by the 
extinclion of the family that had obtained it, and the 
fccond by exchanges. 

The Portuguefe contented thcmff lves, for a long time, 
with making cxcurfions of greater or lefs extent, to carry 
off fome Brazilians. They were a fet of turbulent and 
daring favages, who were endeavouring to fubduc other 
favages lefs llrong and lefs courageous than ihcmfdves, 
Thefe dellruclive fatigues, thefe unavailing cruellies, 
bad laded for the fpace of a century, when fome inidion- 
arics undertook to civilize the wandering Indians. T hey 
have affembled no inccnUdcrablc number of them in 
feventy eight villages, but without being able entirely to 
fix them there. After having fpent four or five months 
in a fedentary and idle life, thefe men, attracted by their 
ancient habits, forfook their habitations and families, in 
order to gather in the forefts the produftions of unculti¬ 
vated nature, which, with very little labour, they mig^it 
have procured at home, or might have fubffituted to them 
others of a fuperlor quality. 'J'hc w'ild cacao, the va* 
nilla, the tortoife, and crab-fliclls, the farfaparilla, the 
capivi balfam, and the vegetable wool, which arc col- 
Ic^ed in thefe ruinous excurfions, that arc renewed every 
year, aie carried to Belem, the capital of the govein- 
ment. 

This town, which is built at the diftance of twenty 
leagues from the fea, and upon a foil that rifes thirteen 
feet above the level of the ocean, was for a long limc 
nothing more than a ilaple, to whi;;h the iklics of' tl.c 
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idfages were conveyed from the inhind country. Some 
negroes, whom it hath at laft procured, have cultivated 
in Its neighbourhood a fraall quantity of cotton, which U 
afterwards manufaCLiired in the country itfclf •, and fomc 
fugar-cancs, the indifferent produce of which is after¬ 
wards made into brandy. 'Fhey have alfj cultivated 
coffee, ric«^, and cacao, for exportation. The falc of the 
docks, which grazed in the illand of Marajo, was for u 
confiderablc time one of their refourccs. At prefent 
they have fcarcc oxen enough remaining for their own 
cenfumption. 

Before the year 1755, this effablithment received 
evtry year from the mother-country from thirteen to 
fourteen lliips. Since it hath been lubjeftcd by a mif- 
faken or corrupted rninillry to a monoply, it receives no 
more tlian five or fix. 'i'hc value of its exports feldoni 
exceeds 600,000 livres [25,0001.] This feeble produce 
is not much increafed by the wood for building, which 
the government buys up, and carries away upon its (liips. 

'1 he population of the colony confills of four ihoufand 
one hundred and twenty-eight white men, of nine thou- 
faod nine hundred and nineteen black [laves, or free mulat- 
tnes, and of thirty-four thoufand eight liundrcd and 
forty-four Indians. 

ThU country, which in 1778 hath been relieved from 
the oppreflion ncrcffarily attending an exclufive privilege, 
will undoubtedly avail itfelf of its liberty. The port of 
Belem which is called Par.n, a nnmt which is likewilo 
Ibmetimci. given to the city, doth not oppofc fo many 
obftables to the fuccefs of any enterprife as is commonly 
imagined. It is, indeed, difficult of accefs. Currents 
which run in contrary directions, and which arc occafion- 
cd by a multitude of fmall illands, render the navigation 
of fliips flow and uncertain. But when once they get 
into the harbour, they anchor in a muddy bottom, with 
four, five, or fix fathom of w^atcr. The canal which leads 
up to it grows, howrever, more fliallow every day j and 
in a Ihort time it will not be practicable, if, as it muft be 
fuppofed, the waters continue to depofu as much earth as 
thry have dragged into it for this lafl century. 
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' State of the go^ Maragnan is feparated from the 

Tvernnietit of Para on the north by the river of the 
Maragnan. Tocantine^li from Goyaz on the foutli 

by that of the Cordeleirias mountains, 
which is called Guacaragua, and on the wcil fro'tti Fcr- 
nambucca by Ypiapaba mountains. 

The Portuguefc arrived for the fiidl time in this pro¬ 
vince in 1535 *, and they were caft upon it by a florin *, 
but they did not fettle there till 1599. 1 lie French 
feized upon it in 1612, and were driven fiom thence 
three years after. Jt remained under the yoke of the 
Dutch from 1641 to 1644 ; at which period the firft 
ufurpers again took pofTcflion of It, and have kept it ever 
£nce. 

"The ‘ bufuiefs of colle£ling the ambergris upon the 
coafls, which was the amufcmeiit of the favages, became 
the occupation of the firft Europeans. 'J his trifling rc- 
fi>urce wa$ foon cxhaufled j and no other was fubftituted 
to it, as there ought to have been. 1‘lie fettlement con¬ 
tinued for a long time in a languidiing Hate ; and it hath 
been but lately perceived, tiiat the cotton which grew 
upon this territory was the bell in the New World. 
The culture of this plant increafes daily *, and, for fome 
years pafl, that of rice hath been joined to ir, though it 
be of an inferior quality to the rice of the Levant, and 
even to that of North America. Several attempts have 
been made to produce filk there j but the climate liath 
been found totally unfit for it. The projed, however, 
of enriching the country by the culture of indigo, fccois 
to promife much fuccefs. The llneft arnotto ofthc Bra¬ 
zils is already gathered there. 

The part of the colony firll peopled was the ifland of 
Saxn,t Louis, which is feven leagues long, and four broad, 
and svhich is feparated from the continent only by a very 
fmall river. There is a town of the Lrae name in it, 
where all the trade is traufaflcd, although it hath a bad 
harbour. Some cultivations arc carried on there j but 
the mofl confidcrable arc on the continent, upon the 
rivers of Ytapicorle, of Mony, of Iquara, of Pindare, 
and of Mcary. 

la the fame government, and towards the back of 
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llic province, Is the country ot Paucliy, where the In¬ 
habitants of St. Paul penetrated in 1571. It w^as not' 
conquered v Ithout much diillculty, and is rot yet entire¬ 
ly fi’bducd on the eaflern lidc. Its foil is uneven and 
fandy, though exceedingly elevated. It is inhabited by 
ihepherds. Upon this foil, which is covered with ftit- 
jiCtte, tliey rear a confidcrablc number of hoiTes and 
homed cattle, which are fold to tolerable advantage i i 
file n Ighbouring countiies ; but tlie flicep degen-1 ate 
ihcrr, as well as in the reil of the Brazils, except in thn 
L’oritidc. Unfu] tuiiately, the too frequent droughts, 
and the rxetOive heats, very often dedroy whole 
wlicp iatlucni attention is not paid to lead them in lime 
to (liftant prilaues, 

'I'h.e mint 3 c^f Iblpbur, alum, coppens, irpn, lead, and 
antimonv, aic very common and very lop;rficial in tlief* 
mountain^’, an 1 yet none of them have Ijeen opened. 
Perraiirion uas indeed given, in i 572, to wv;ik the 
fuver one ssnich had been dif overed three or four years 
befiue *, i)ut very fuon alter the couit reti,.cf;ed this per- 
luiffion, for real uu thkl me nut known to us. 

'Tliis goverr.ment confiHs of eight tboufand nine hun¬ 
dred and niu ty-tiiice white men, feventeen thoiahnd 
eight bundled aid foity-foiu* ntgroes, 01 free muluttcH's, 
aiid ll.ivcs ; und of ihirty'-eight ihou.aiid nine hundred 
kiid tblriy-it’vcn Indianv, either featured, or alTcinbled 
in ten villages, "fhe cxpoiiaiions have not as ytt l)ei 11 
t 'ual to tins de p'ceof pn- ulution. Ihieir value was 
little more than 6 or 700:, 3 CO Jivres f tVom 25,020!. 
to 29,1 (jo J. 13s. 4(1 J ; but iince th * muirc-jcly hath been 
ab^liihcd, it rnLil uceorne more ccniiderable. 

The province wliich follows that of State rf thf ^0* 
Irlar.ignun, and v.luch i> called Fcr- V‘n'n?}ie 7 it cf 
i»«mbuec2, WHS lonncd out of four pii- Fcrnamlucca. 
vate cfuJtvS. 

Ivinam'bucca iifelf was p/ven, in 1527, to Eiiw’aid 
Cotllio j and was leuniied lo the ciownas a conqn:ii, 
after the Dutth had bten diiven from i" in 16(^4. 

The boilorian Dc Barros (.brained the diiiricl of Pa- 
lalba from J ;hn ill, but he uegh cled the pc 
Vul 111. C) 
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it. .‘''Onu* vagahonds went over it anj jo 1591 

wcic iubducd l>v ti*e French, who v.cre loon obliged to 
veaoi.ate it. Philip 111 cauftcl a city to be eret^ed upon 
t’os domain, which is atpiefent known by the name 

of Notre Danjc cie Neve?. 

I'iie pioperty of Rio-Grande, a diilrlcl which had till 
then been enLircIy neglecied, was ceded tt> Emanual J( r- 
dan in 1654. The (hipwreck of this cnterpiifing man, 
at the entiAlice of the Ivobour, rcllored to the hands of 
goverimient, lands, which were foon after cultivated by 
lome indi\iJuals. 

It i*s lint known at what liiiie, nor to whom, 'Farraraca 
fa! iiL. n granted ^ but it became a national p('.]ld'ic'n 
ag.iM ihjoii a.t' r the elevation of the houle of iiianacii 
tii'j i’’ '-on * ( f Porti-g.il. 

'l'hi> houiiihlng government is at prefent furrounded 
by the river St. Fiancis, and by f“veral branches of the 
( ordeleirias. 'Flic coalis ?fFord a Imall cjiuntitN of c >t- 
t'm. In no country of thefe region-* fiigar is to lie found 
in facli perfedion as nr m thole n.ains which yic 

well watered. The monn..!..* ere cow-red wiPi Itorncd 
cittle, which fiipply a g/^at rp'antity of leather. This 
did riel alone furnilfies the Biazil wood. 

ri.e tree wliicli it is taken Iroin is not perfectly knowm 
by the botanifls. it is, howeier, biiievcd, that it is in 
for.'C refpeds analogous to ih insiHit <'A the Aniilie*, 
and to the tar.i, or pc/inciana fjiinofa, of fViu. d hole 
who li.ue ddciibed it adiim, that it is tall, very brand.y, 
riiid covered witliabiown baik full of thorns. Its 
]r*ivrs are corn poled of a common coda, which luppoits 
jroiii four to (In. other colix, furnilhed wdth two rows of 
fmall green leaves, ihining, and rtfcmbling the leaves of 
l:ox. I’hc llowcrs, difpoled in cluFcrs lowainis the ex¬ 
tremity of the branches, are fmuli, and more odoriferous 
llian I’nnfc of the lily : they have a calix with five divi- 
fions, ten flamlna, and five petals, four of which arc yel- 
low^, and the fifth is of a beautiful red colour. I'lieir 
])illil becomes an oblong flattened pod, ttuck fullof points, 
ind filled ivith fome red feeds. 

The bark of this ticc h fu thick, that the wa^od is re¬ 
duced almoft to nothing when (tripped of it. '1 his w'-od 
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li very fit for woiKs of turner}', aii'J takes a ^ood pollfn : 
but its [)iincipal ule is iu tlic red dye, »\luie il fa, nhes 
tlie |^i:^ce of double the qu/Uitity e-f }o ;wc'(»d. 'flu* moll: 
arid foils, and the niofi cr.i^-v^y roeks, aic tlic pL^ccs 
•ivhicij il chitlly dello]lt^ in. 

'rhe trade of tiii-i vv-j .d is mononoli'/ed, and it b(‘Ix)n(;s 
to the (jueen’s heuf hedd. 'i’he full derders in tblb ai- 
tlclr a;u-eed to rccMie annually in the magazines of _£^o- 
vcinment, v.here it is depuiited, thirty thouianJ quintals 
of it, .it livrc'. [ il. rs ] the quintal. It was difeover- 
cd, aftet 1 veral experiments, that this quantity was net: 
confumed in Europe j and they were obli^'cd to take no 
tno’C than t^venty thoufand quintals ; but it was lalfjti to 
40 livies [ il. lys. qd.] the (juintal. Such is the prefent 
oontra<^f, \\hicn is in the liniuis of tv;o En^lilhmcn fettled 
in Portu^;il. They give 800,coo livrrs 
8d.J for the wood with which they arc furnilhcd, and lldl 
it at IJlbon itfclf for i,oco,oco livrcs [41,666!. 13s. qJ.j 
Tlic cxpenccs they arc at amount to 1 28,000 Hvi'cs- [5333I. ] 
6s. 8d.] and therefore the profits are 72,000 livres[30(iol.J 

d he population of Fcrnambucca coidiils of nineteen 
thoufiind fi.v handled and fixty-fivc white men, thirty-nine 
thoufand one Inindied and th.irty-two negroes or nrilat- 
toes, and thirty-three thoul'a’ul fevtn bundled and twenty* 
eight Indians. There arc four harbours fit tn receive 
fmall vt ficls. That where the {hv.il Is, which isti.c port 
of Olinda, can admit larger llfips *, but they are neither 
cenv' nieutly iiruaTtd, nor in la'ety. 

'TUe iiland ul Fernando dc Xorouha is at fixty leagues 
dift.iMCe from th; Ic co. iK of FcrnaniLucf a ; hut it is 
under its dependence, ’I'he Po*tugiiele, who had at 
firll fettled theic, fjon foifoi'k it ; but in 1738, the court 
of Liibon, fi.lp< cV'ng that the Ficnch E:.l! - India com¬ 
pany meant t<> t d;c poirefiion of it, built feven forts there, 
conlluided wit!i gje..t ikill. They arc provided with 
artillery, and d(fcn led u'lth a ga.niluu of regular troops, 
which is relieved evciy fix months, d'hcie arc no other 
inhabitants but a few' exiles, a fmall number of vciy Indi¬ 
gent meftces, and the Indians w'hu a e employed in the 
public labours* 1'hough this foil be deep and good, no 
kind of cultivation halli ever fuccecth'd ihtic, bccautc 

O 2 
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ll)C rains do not fall lor three or four years toc^cther. 
]'iOM the month of December till the montii of April, tur- 
Tijs au* liie only food \ after tnat time they difappear, 
;.iid the inliabltants ha\c no re-hurcc but in the provihons 
r. nt fioiu 1 hr ronilnent. 'riieie are twt) harbours for 
toici'pi v( Tels in the iilaiid, ^shcie Puipsof all lates are in 
Ihiety, when north and weii uinds do not ]>re\ail. 

t! e 'i’ur (Mvcrumer.t of Bahia Is cncloh ci 

nKvnvL nt by the nver St. Francis on the north, 

rj{L>:n, by the livtr Docc on the foulh, and by 

the ri\ 11 Pieto, one of the arms of the 
Cirern livcr, on tlie rail. It confids of the captj/mlhlp 
<jF Xc;r'ilppe, the revolutions of which arc not Ln-jun to 
Tj« y ot the caiitainthip of Itheos, <if which George de 
I'i^aiercdo teas deprived, alter its deihtuition by tlie Ai- 
morcs Indians j of the captainlhip of Porto St caio, which 
irturned to the crown after the cxtin(^llon ot the family 
of the Tourinhos; and of the country of liahia which 
was never a private property. 

San Salvador, the capital of this fettlement, was for a 
long time that of all the Brazils 'l'i)c way to it is by 
:he bay of All Saints, which is two lea^rues ai>d a half 
broad at the entrance. On eaclr fdc liaruls a fortirfs, 
intended rather to prevent l.-indlnp', than to liindc;* ihips 
xruin pa/h ig by. It is tliiit.^.n or fourteen It agues in 
jength, and inter rpciftd w'itli iil'Je ij]am!s, A^lJic}l are fall 
of cotton trees, and form an agreeable proipedl. It gi(;\V!i 
naiToiv towards the bottom, whit h is liiGicicnl from t very 
attach, and makes an excellent haibour for the moil 
rinincKrus f:ecls.‘ d he town c.rmmaiids this harbour, 
bein'/ built on the flopc of a Pee]) hill. 

rhisr I'V contains two ihoul.mJ boufes, wldclr arc mop 
of them built with great magnificence. 'I'hc furniture 
here is tlie more rich and elegant, as extravagance in dnfs 
is Pi icily prohibited. By a very old law, which hath 
c/ften been broken, and which extends to the New World 
dnee the year 1749, Portuguefe are foibiddcMi to 
wear any gold or filver Puffs, or any laced clothes *, but 
their paPfon for ihow, which no laws can eradicate, hath 
induced them to contrive fome fubPitute, and tt> a car 
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finnwond croffvts, medals, and chaplets, or bead-, the rid: 
cnli'pis of a poor religion. 'Fhe gold they cannot i\cai 
tlieii'lt Iihi y lavidi to adorn tlieir domeiiic llaves. 

‘\s the fiiua’.ion of the town will not admit oi ( o.n.lie *, 
‘'\ii iidi \m1i always be diltingiiilh.^d iron the Vuig,*, 
have (oiUiivetl to be cariied in cotton haminoeH. , 
pii'dy ftrciclied upon velvet cidhions, and ihirroandeo 
f-lke;i foii t ..in*., which they open ::iid i! ut at 
tlioicpioud .liiil I'l/) iTKirtab move about :n 'tc " .'h.p 
r-ioi'ilv, thougii with ids <xpcdition, than i.i tlie m 
^afy a :J eh gant can lap/* s. 

'i lu: w'()nirn Ickioiu enioy th!" Icv^iry. dh- 1 : : 

who au ri'prrlllnom to :i J* giee v. i.ni.itid in, v i' 1 ..’d’ 
ado’.v ibeni to , ’ to c>r < rt tM'/i.h tl.ti. rd,I. , 

.>u higii i^itixd:*; and i i m is K.fiVrcd to ihc then j . 
♦In ir o\Mi In.iu *•. 'I’l'/is nTiMiiit, widen the died i . 
an un<^ n nalde jcal( ul} , doth not {’.event tliciu fr^ m 
caiiyiii.; on inttigiirs, tia»’:gb il.cy are fare of heiny h. b- 
b^d to (h. aih u] on the I’.iyiitvil fuipici m. lly a lenil y 
iiK)ic rdicio’ns than cins, a go i who, without her mo¬ 
thers enj; f'nt, oi even ninier iKi prot'-dion, yields t ) the 
lin..i.!t3 oi' a iover, is tieattvl with leis hvc:i‘N. 
Ihit if the fatliu* cannot c\ . d her i,.famy, by ilif ‘Vnjg 
f f her ill rnaiii.tyc, he i.-k ui n.s i..r to th^ I'candalGin. 
trade of a courtezan, 'b'-aj r n t*iat nhJ-cs biitig ca a 
train of vices and coiu’.yti -u, dpi .* lly whui t: ry arc 
acquired by blooddied and mdriier, a. a .nc net puhrrvcd 
by labcA2i\ 

ddif want of Ijcic'ty, coi fequent upon the I- nriratfnn o‘" 
the icKcs, is not the only in ; ediment to hoc iih-afl ics 
and enjoyments ni’life at Ihdda. I'lic h, vpoc* :y, 
the fupcidilion of others^ ava;ice within, ami [xnnj jus 
parade vsithout j extreme cPienilnacy, borclcilng upon ex¬ 
treme cruelty, in a cihiiclc where ali tlie icnfaiions arc 
quick and iiTipvtu<n<s ; the diilruli tiiat atten‘ls wouikncfs ; 
the indolence that iru:!' every thing lo ih.ves, whctliei ic 
relate toplcalurc or builnt ^ j ;dl ih.e vices that aic to bo 
found, either fcparatdy or colled.Ivd\ , in the moll coirupt 
foutbern countries, couditutc the chara^^ftr of the Poitu- 
guefe at Bahia. Howcvei, the depra\iiy of their oianners 
items to dccreafe, lince they are become rather more eu- 

03 
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li«Tlitcncii. The acquliliion of knowleil^c, the of 

'iNliich will loinetinicjicoiuipt virtuous nJitioiis, inav icliiic, 
if not reform, a cleL^tiieiate nation ; it will at lealt nvike 

lefs frequent, will cafl a vaniilli of tie::r:!n'^e over 
corruption, atul will introduce an hvpocvitical kind of 
urbanity, and a contempt for the r vices. 

'1 liouoh Sm Salvadoi be no lony/er the cujiital of the 
T’e.zil?, _\et the province is itill the mnfl populous (d’ the 
coh):iy. Jt c onfids of thirty.nine llinufand levcn l^undrcd 
and ti:^hty-four wlilte men, and fixty tiidit tliorfiiul aiul 
tu (iit\- ti^ur I e ^I')'-s. It fli n es tlic olhc i totoiurs 

luc" culture cji lu-^ar, cu'tton, an<lol f^une other ])i oiiui 5 tions; 

nuj liath liic adtaiila' c over tluiii of the ihiveiv, .uui of 

1 * 

tc t) ; Co. 

'i lie \\ lialc-fidiei y Lath been vriy anciently cllablilhcd 
in il.e liinziK. All the Porl'ieuefe of the Old and of 
the Xcw World had enjoyed, lioui its fuii the na- 
t::..l li^lits of tlilfc llfliery j but it hath been, for a Ion;;' 
t.iiie pfJl, fabjccifd to an cxclufive prlvllcf^^e, purchaftd 
Ir. .! <o;npan\ iuiinc.l at LIlh)n, wlnde n,ip^ are fiei^hted 
:it is ih’a. I‘^. annul! j rt.viuce conlllls, at pief'nit, of thiee 
tuoul nnl five 1 i uditd im 1 liuily PV'C*. (tf ul!, which, at 
1 1.; late of 1 "j ^ livics [yl. y,, lO’l j the jupe, amounts to 
t'i7,y r3 livus |'?5,74 oI. is. Ld.J and of two theuiand 
; id inn. ty q iinials t)f wl.ahbone, whiihat the rate of 
■* 50 In re*. I ol. T'-! quint'.d, a:i>t.inM to 3 i jro livres 
j I3, '62l. 10 ,j d'hefe t" o fains added to'^'. tlier, amount 
t J 931,2 ;') bv'cs [';.S,8 d 2I. is. 8d.] 'The in .n-qicdiz-is 
:;i’»e Ivj p'L. .I’ueiii w,coC'livres [ I 2, j i iuir ck- 
])fnc es t’.o iiut exceed 26^,*; livies [ i 1, i 0'd. 8s. 4d. j 
aui* tlicii pri'his amount to ^02,5?^: llvres |_ 1 c,l54l. js. 

bi; ueh cT I'uluOry rnurf he enlitely y\vcn tip, un- 
b f^ it be iniincdiatelviput upon HclifFjicnt Luting. Nothing 
but an unlimited freedom of tiadc can polVibly fultain the 
t o npetiiivui oi tlic Amcricyn traders, whofe afllvlty hath 
alr eady exlemled ilfelf as far as iliofe diflant Las, and 
ilill beyond tlicrn. 'I’lie couit of Liihon ought even to 
»*ticouiagc, by all pfifTiblc means, the wLale-rifliciy in the 
Cape de Verde iilaiids, and in the other ifhincls near the 
burning Hiorcs of Afiica, which arc at prefent fo uLlcfs 
to them. 
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Thi-)u^li mofl of tlie countxiesof Brazil furnifli a finall 
<piantity of tobacco, it may be faiJ, that ti ls article hath 
if not become an obje^l of conftqaer.cc any \\ here, except 
lit Bahia. It tinives in a fp.icc of ninety and in 

diBricl of Lachoeiia ilill better tlfai in any other 
] lace. 1 his produClion bed for a Ijtvq time been cn- 
iichin;r th.c piovince, vhen the t *\'es v.iih wiiich it 
loaded, on its (>poitation f,.'ni PviitU'E'h r^.iicd its price 
hl;;h as to prevetu the coiil'iru^ tlor. of it. i'hcrc 
lb lit tic demand for it in foieign r jiktts, that in 
t!ie carp •>C‘«(:f it did not exceed ciph>^y.:ind-t\verty tli 
lind q iint.ds. 'The yesr fohoal'jp, the duties, vv) 1 ^. ’ 
amuunled to 27 livu*es 12 i [il. ] per liiindrcd '‘‘ci;;^ 
re LqjprelTed, aud this n ;:v.n cdicittly k t r.r- 1 

td Its former profperity. 'ibu c hmhl then JtcciveJ iv ; 
Inis commodity 22 llvrcs 16 fols [19*.] per qidntal, I, - 
jtcad of 1 2 livrcs 10 fols [lOs. 5d.] which he received 
bef)! e. 

I I'en thoufand quint.'ds of inferior tobacco arc feiit an- 
nualiy iiom the Brazils to the coails t^f Anic-'i, "tsiiich 
beinp purchar.d in tlie colony iiftlf^ even at t’ue laie of 
l‘J livres [ 1 5s.J per liimdrcd xvtipht, brinp in j8c,r'0:) 
llvres [750:!.] h'ifty-eipht thoufand five hundicd quir.talii 
are feni into IV.rlupal, vshich, at their firff entrance into 
tlie countiy, are fold for 40 livre^ fil. 13s. 4d.] llic hun¬ 
dred W'cipht y the total value of which is 2,340,2^3 livres 
r 97 , 530 j.J and the two fu.ns put to^-ethcr, amount to 
2,520,000 livics [j 05,000!.] 

biveiy fpccLilator is allowed lo puichafc the tobacco 
that is conveyed to the mother-country j but it niufl be 
depoiiled in a public warehoule, where it p;t's two fuh fix 
deniers [about five faitiunpsj per quhital to the govern¬ 
ment foi llore-room. From this xsarchoufe is taken tliat 
quantity of tobacco which the kingdom is not in w^ant of, 
and which is to be oirpored of to foreign nations. Genoa 
purchafes that of the btil quulit). ojiain, as well as 
Portugal, coufumco only the iecond fort, and Hiimbuigh 
is fatistied with the moil inferior kind of tobacco. It is 
this wdiich is aifo pur.-lir.fed by the French, and other n.!- 
\lgators who are in want ol it for their negro trade. 

The purchiifer freely applies to the merchaiils in whom 
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lie rtMifides • but the court of Madrid, who never Lave 
any tobacco boi’jT'it but for finohing, ufually tnif loy only 
t\ic agent, to vLoni they pay for it at the rate ot nine fuls 
f.ibl I tbc pound. 

l^urtugal, jY.ideira, and the Azores, v!ierc tbe tobacco 
is equallv monopolifed by the crown, do not tonfnme an¬ 
nually, for fmoking, mere than Itvf.n bandied tbouLmd 
ivcinlit of it, which, at tl w rate of five livies [4s. 2d.] 
the ))ound, inuil amount to :?,52c,cco livics [146,6661, 
13s. 4d. j and in fnuff, only five hunditd and twenty-eight 
tl^oufand jioiindc, which, at the rate of fevt n li\res ten 
fuls [6s. ^d.j per pound, mull; produce g.a6“,cc > llvrcs 
[ 16 ^,ocT/l.J fo that ibit wholj amount ot thi'. in title is 
7,4Sj,oco livres 1,666!. jd.] I'iie goverment, 
however, do^ s not receive nuuc than ^,*81,250 Jivres 
[228,3851. 8s. 4d.] 'rhe renudiicler of the fum is ex- 
j-iended in the purchafe of matenals, the expences ofpre- 
j>aring the tobacco, and the pi of: is of the people who 
farm it. 

'rhe fiiuff wliich is confumed in Africa, and in tljC 
Kail. Indies, is likewife under the \ohe of m onopoly ; but 
it islhequftn’s reveiui'*. She rec'.iv.'s 45:,000 livies 
[iS,75ol.] for one bundled ?.ud fifty quintals, which arc 
aunually lent to thoie diflaut regions; cxclufneuf the 
profits which rauil arife from the iale 01 the pepper that 
is fint trora Goa in exchange. 

S// 7 re of the [^0* 'Kite go/ernment of Rio Janeiro nl- 
•vcrnhU'Jit of Rio rncll: totally occupies the long coalh, 
^ iru ' iro , wd.icii couiurikcs at the ri\’i r Doce, 

and ends at tiiat of Kio Gnuuie of St. 
Peter ; and In the inland count!ics, It is bounded only by 
the enormous cliaio of mount lins which extends fiom Unii 
to ]\iinaS'Gerae.s. Jt haj abioibed the captaiiiihius 
of St. Efpiit, of Cabofri(>, and of the fouth Paraiba, 
granted by government at difleieut peiicds, and which 
have fallen in again in fcveral ways to t!ie domains of the 
crown. 

"nie cultures remained for a long time in a languid 
Hale, in this fpacions and beautiful province ; but they 
daily acquiie fume importance. Tobacco, indeed, is 
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neither better, nor in greater plenty, than it was former¬ 
ly ; hut for thele three years pall: the fugar-canes have 
multiplied "there, and more elpecially in the plains of 
Croat icaz^#' Twelve modern plantations of excellent 
indipo, announce a more confiderablc number, and a to- 
1 liable quantity of coff-e bath been brought from thence 
by tiie lall fliips. 'I he fjiuliern dillri^ts of tlic colony, 
as far as Rio Cdrande, liuniib a great many hides, lome 
flour, and very good hilt provilions. There are foiirtcni 
or fitteen dillcrcut kinds of wood for dyeing, which will 
foon be cut down ; and feven or eight forts of gum?, 
w'hich will at lall be gathered. Two plants were dil:o- 
vered at Bal:i:i, about tw’cnty years ago, which are known 
by the narnt's of curuata and tjcum, and whicli might be 
employed lor fails and coulagc. A fniall fhrub, iidinitely 
more lit for tbclc purp< les, l.ath been lately diic':verLd 
cn the territory of Rio Janeiro, and is very common. It 
r. lometimes white, lonietimcs )el]ow. and fomctimes pui- 
ple ; but the firfl of thefe colouis is the bell. 

I'here is no deucicncy of hands lor the carry!‘gg on the 
IrJjours. 'rkc province reckons foity-fx tbcv:fiud two 
hundred and feVwUty-onc white men, tlilrty-two thoiifanvl 
one hundred and twenty-fix Indians, and fjfty-foui theu- 
fand and ninety-one negroes. 

The riclies that are produced by the labours r f tiitfe 
men, cither free or Haves, are carried to Rio Jaiieito, for¬ 
merly the capital of all the Brazils, and the place of the 
viceroy’s rc/idence. 

It is one of the fineft harbours that is known j though 
narrow at the beginning, it widens gr.aduully. Ships of 
all denominations enter it wdth tufe, from ten or twelve 
o’clock, in the morning, till the evening, and arc carried 
in by a regular and moderate fca breeze. It is fpacious, 
fafe, and convenient. It hath an excellent bottom of mud, 
and five 01 fix fathom of water in every part. 

It was firft difeovered in J525 by Dias de Solis, Some 
French piotellants, wdio were perfecuttd in their owm 
country, made a fmall lettlcmcnt there under tlie g-'id- 
ance of Villcgagnon, This fettlemcnt confilled only of 
fifteen or twenty huts, made of bough and covered over, 
willj after the manner of the favages In llicfe parts. 
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Some fmall bulwarks that were creeled for planting of, 
cannon, occalloned the name of Fort Culigni to be given 
to It* It was dcflroved three years after by Emanuel 
clc ba, who, in a fertile loil, under a beautiful fky, and 
at the foot of fcveral mountains, which are difpufcd in 
form of an amphitheatre, laid the fouiulation of a city, 
which is JbijCcome famous, fince fonic coniidcrable mines 
have bcQii difeovered in its neighbourhood. 

This city is the grand flapic of the riches which flow 
from the Brazils to Portugal, and the harbour where the 
flneft fleets deflined for the fupply of that part of the New 
World put in, Bcfide the treafurcs that this continual 
circulation muft produce, 3,000,000 livres [125,0001.] 
remain there every year for the exj^ences of government, 
and a much larger fum, when iltc miniitry of Lilbon think 
it fuit.ible to their fyllem of poiliics to have men of war 
built there. 

Atowm,jwhcre buriutfs is fo confldcrublc and fo con- 
flint, mu^ have been fucceiHvely enlarged and peopled. 
IVlud of the clti2eii5 live in houfes two itoiics high, built 
with free d )!.c, ir bricks, covered with tolerably fine 
ikitf, and ornamented with a balcony funoumied with 
i.’.tiieej). It ii at tlufe balconies that the women, either 
by tlumfelvcs, or attended by their Haves, make their 
appearance •, it is from thence that they call flowers on 
the men w'hoin they choofe to didinguiih, and upon thofe 
whom they v.iili to invite to the moll intimate conneclion 
between the two fexes. The flreets are large and even, 
teimlnated by a chapel, where the people fing hymns 
every evening before a faint, magnificently habited, and 
fixed up in d gilded niche, well illuminated, and covered 
v;ilh the cleareft mirror. There is no public edifice 
worthy of ait cut ion, except a large aquedu6t w’hich con¬ 
veys the w’ater from the neighbouring heights, and the 
mint. The churches are all gloomy, low, and everchar- 
ged with ornaments, executed ivithout tafle. 

Tlc morals aic the fame at Rio Janeiro as at Bahia, 
and in all the mine countries, bimil.ir thefts, fimilar trea- 
fons, fimilar revenges, and fimilar excefles of all kinds pre¬ 
vail, and with equal impunity. 

It hath properly been faid, that gold was the repix- 
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fentstivc of all kinds of riches 5 but it might have been 
added, that it was likewife the rcprefcnlative of liappincfs 
and misfortune, of almofl all the vices, and of almoll all 
the virtues: for what good or bad adlion cannot be done 
by nieair; of gold ^ It cannot, therefore, be furprifmg 
that notiilng il\ou!d be a check upon us In our attempts 
to obtain fo Important an obit 61 ! It caiinot be fjrorifing, 
that, w’h'"n ubialned, it ilicmld become the fource of the 
moll fatal abufes, and that thefe abufes fliould he multi¬ 
plied in prop‘.iti')n to the vicinity and to the abundance 
of this prtedous and pernicious tattal. 

The fituatlw^n of the city, in twenty-two degrees twenty 
minutes of ftnithern latitude, ]uaced it at fuch a difiancc 
from the C'dd Woild, that it might have been piciunicd 
iiioderate fortifications only would be required for its 
defanco ; but as the temptation for attackirg it might 
licconie greater, in proportion to the increafe of its licbes, 
it was thui: d'.t propei to add to tlie v.orks, Tlicfe were 
already very conridcrablc, wh.cn Du (Inay 'i'jouin took 
it in 1711, with iiich Intrepidity and lliill, as redounded 
much to ills hor.ci.r, and was a great addition to the fame 
he had abeady acquired. The imwv fintifications that 
have fiiice been added to tliofc the I'rei.ch had mr.flertd, 
Jjave not made the town more impregnable, as it may be 
attacked on other fldes, where the landing is very prac- 
ticalile. If gold can make its way into brazen towers 
through iron gates, much more will iron break doivn the 
gates that defend gold and diamonds. And, indcMJ, tlie 
court of Lifbon has not thought it fiiliicicnt to foitify 
Rio Janeiro. 

in the government of Rio Janeiro, \kc meet tvith the 
ifland of ISt. Catherines, nine leagues in length,land two 
in breadth, and feparated from the continent by a narrow 
channel, 'rhough tlie land be not low, it is not fecn at 
a dillancc, becaufc it is {liadcdby the ncighbouiirg moun¬ 
tains on the continent. Navigators find there a perpetu¬ 
al filing, excellent water, great plenty of wood, a variety 
of delicious fruits, vegetables, wTich arc fo welcome to 
hrilois, and a pure air, except in the harbour, where the 
hills intercept the circulation of a.r, and make it con- 
lUr.tlv damp and unwliokfomc, 

O 6 
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Towards the year 16C4, the court of Liihon gave Saii.t 
CatLcrints to Frances Di ts Vtllio» in the lame manner as 
the other countries in Hr??!! had been ceded. 'J'his ca}>- 
tain was killed by an Kni^lilh pirate, and his illand became 
tlie refui^c of vafrabonds, '1 licfj adventurers acknoiv- 
Icdged, in a va^^ue m-mner, tie autlmi it y of Puitu^al, 
but (’id npt a(lo{)t the cxclufive Ivllnn of that il.t'e. '1 h^ y 
admitted indifciiminately the diips of all nations that weie 
falling to the South leas, or to India, and gave them their 
oxen, tlieir fruits, their pulie, and all their produ(^llons, 
in exchange for :ujn«, brandy, linen, anil vscaiing apparel. 
Bclidc their contempt for gold, they flicvved an indifur- 
ence for all the conveniences that nature did not fupjdy 
them with, which would have done honour to a viituous 
people. ^ 

The feum and refufe of civilized bodies may fometimes 
form a well regulated focicty. The iniquity of our lavv«, 
the uujufl diflributi‘''n of piopcity, the mi lories of want, 
the infolencc and impunity of wealth, and the abufe of 
power, often make rebels and criminals. If vse colltCl 
together all thofc unfortunat * men who aic hanlihed from 
fociety by tliC too great rigour, and often the injullice, of 
the laws, and give tlicm an intrepid generous, humane, 
and enlightened chief, vve fliall make tbtfe protligatc men 
become honed, tradable, and rational. If thtir necef- 
fities urge them to vsar, they will become conquerorsj 
and to aggrandilc tliemlclvts they will violate the rights 
of nations, tliougli It rid oblLivcs ol tl.eir own reciprocal 
duties 3 fuch wcie the Romans. If, for want of an able 
leader, tlicy be left to chance and natural events, they 
will be miichievous, redlefs, r.ipdcious, uni-tiled, for ever 
at war, either an'.ong thtnifclve^ (>r vsith their neighbours : 
fuch vvcie the Paullils. Ldilly, if they cun more culily 
live upon the natuial fruits of the cart'n, or by agricul¬ 
ture and tiadc, than by plunder, they will contiad the 
virtues proper to their fitualion, and Uic mild inclinations 
that arife from a lational h ve of cafe. Civilized by the 
liappiads and lecurity of an honeft and peaceable life, 
they will refjicd in ethers ihcfe rights which they them- 
felves enjoy, and will barter the fupeitluitics of their pro¬ 
duce for the conveniences of othtr nations : fuch were 
the people who had uken refuse at St, Calhcriucs, 
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I'hey lived with freedom and trannullllty, wlicn, to- 
waids ihe >ear 1738, it was thought piopcr to give them 
ill) adminlilration, to fend them troops, and to fuiround 
their harbour, which was one of the belt in America, wdth 
frnifiCMtions. 'I hefe mean'» of defence have diawn upon 
tliem, in 1778, the arms of Spain, and have not prtfrrv- 
ed them from an invahon. Since they are returned un- 
cltm the dominion of their former mailer, in conlcqucnce 
of the reconciliation between the two crowns, they have 
acquired the cochineal, from which they expeiSl great 
advantage^ in future. 

'rht town of St. Paul Is thirteen leagues diflant from 
the ocean, in a citligatful edmate, and in the miJil of a 
country c<jaai:y lavuiu-i'de ior the produclions of the two 
heniiipiie;cs. It was buJi” about the year 1570, by the 
inalriacivjis witii w!iich l^ortugal liad infelled the coails 
of the Xcw Wi'ild. No iooncr did ihtie villain^ per- 
C'iv’c tliat it was intended to fubjeCt ihtm to feme fyileni 
of police, than they abandoned the ihcres upon which 
tl]» y had been cult by dunce, and took, refuge on fomc 
diitant fpot, where tl.e power of the la^^^ could not reach 
them. A iituatioo which a fmall number of men could 
(iefend againd a greater number of troops than could be 
fent againd tiiem, iuipired them with the boldnefs of de¬ 
termining to be their own maders j and their ambition 
was crowned w’ith fuccefs. 'I'hcy were recruited and 
niuhl[)lied by other banditti, and by the dticendants pro¬ 
ceeding from tluir connexions with the women of the 
counti y. It is faid that all travellers were llriXly for- 
bi»*cn to enter tliis new' republic. 'Po obtain an admit¬ 
tance, it \/a5 prcvioully necclTary to promife to little 
thtir^ and canlidat^s w'cre to undergo a fevcie trial, 
'riuylc who could H'^t go through that kind of noviciate, 
or who were fufpeXed of perfidy, wcic barburoully mur¬ 
dered, as were likewde all who llic wed any inclination 
to (}uit the fcttlement. 

A puu* air, a fcicr.c iky, a very temperate climate, 
though in the 24th dc gree of louth latitude, and a land 
abounding i\ilh fug.ir, and excellent pailure ; all 

thefi circumlkiuccs conlpired to induce the Paulill<?, to 
lead a life of indolence, c^fy, and effeminacy j but that 
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refill {TiK'fs fo ntitural to rcfolute banJItli ; that defirc of 
doiTilnion wliich is ncaily contu-6ied with a love of inde¬ 
pen • lencc j the advances of liberty, Asiiich lead men to 
widi for of fume Lind f>r other and to 

theniiiK- s ; |j' iliaps, all thili motives Cvjmhined, prompt¬ 
ed them to fcw'p^o an eafy life, and tocngi;^'!. in li.^zardous 
and troublcfjnic e-\curbons. 

They over-ran all th.c inland parts of the Brazih, froiii 
one extremlt) to the other. All the Indians ivho rclilt- 
cd them were pat to death *, fetteis ivere tlie portion of 
CO^vard^ ; and feveral of the inhabitants hid thcmiehc'S in 
tlie in'iM'.tains, toavt/«d ilavcry or death. It \\ on Id be 
impoir.hlc to enumer.ite tlie d.vailations, cinellies, and 
tnorniities, of \.hicli tlult atrocious men w 1 1e fpillty. In 
the misid of die.c horrois, liowever, ioinc colonies were 
forming under a municipal government, widuh may be 
cond.dcred as the ori<.iu of all the fcttlenu'ius Portii- 
gal is at prePnt in pOiTclbon of ie. thoie teniloiies, 'riicfc 
fmall republics, dclaclied, in lome mea‘*i!e, fiom the 
great one, praJually y’elded to ti»e cnticailes that were 
made ufe of, in ordci that they ibouM be fui j. cled to an 
authority which they had never entirely dilavowed ; 
and, in procefs or time, the Paulifls iubmitted to the 
crovMi in the fame manntr as the oilier fubjeds. 

I'hat diflriit ihcn became a government *, lo which were 
added, the captainlhlps oi St. Vincent and of St. Amaro, 
which had been given to the two br jihcr-., Alphonlo and 
Peter Lopes de S >ar.t, their two Iuvmis hailng hem de- 
llroycd by j)ir:ite>. 'I'iiis ai*ar.gcment, for wdiich it is 
diincult to afliga a caufe, divides the jnovince of Kio 
Janeiio in tuo paifs. 

'I'hc couniry of St. Paul docs not at prefent roi..ld of 
more th m deven thoufand aii>l ninery-lhree white men, 
thiity-tvro thoufand one hundred .ind twenty fi.K Indians, 
and cigljty-fc\cn negroes, or ir.ulatfoi s. It fends nothing 
to Europe, except a fmall quantity of cotton *, and its in* 
land trade is confined to llie furniililng of Kio Janeiio 
v.’itli flour and fait proviflons. It hath been found by 
fume, that flax and hemp would fuccccd vciy well there ; 
and there is no doubt of its hciiig as cdly and importai t 
tj grow liik in the country. The plentiful mines of 
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lion and tin, xvliich arc found between tlie rivers The6l^ 
and Mo^yallu, in the Cordtkiiias of Paranan-Piacaba, 
at the (liildiicc of four lea^^ues from Sorocoba, might alfo 
be v.oiked to gieat advantage. 

7 'iif-: fix piovincet* \vc have ijd been of the 

fpeahiiig of arc fitualed along the coads : thrci Inlnridgo^ 
there arc thiec others, extending lioni rjctnmcnis 
the well: to the call, which occupy, in '•jeherc the mines 
the centre of the Piiazils, the large plain are sauateiL 
from which all the ri\ri-s firing that 
empty thenifclves into tiic Paraguay, into the Amazon, 
a'ul into the .»ccan. It is the moil elcvaled loot of Por- 
tugutic Auitri-a, and is flilcd with moutitairiS, running 
in various dirccl'ons. (loli is found uhnoll thioughout 
the wliole of it ; for which leafon it is called the ininc 
count 1}. 

'1 he moil inij-iortant of tliefe licli governments is known 
by the name of IMin is Cieraes. 1-. reckons thirty-five 
thcLlaiivI one hundred a'ld twenty -ekht white men, twenty- 
lix ihoa! I'ld and levcniy-five Indians, £ud one hundred 
and fight tlu ufaud fuiu* hundred and fix lhaves. Its capi¬ 
tal is Nhil\ Kica. 

Joyas, tlic capital of w'hich is Villa Bon, contains eight 
tliuufand nine hundred and thirty-one white men, twenty- 
nine rhoufdiid iix hundred and twenty-two Indians, and 
lliifty-four thoufruui one hundred and four negroes. 

IMatto GroiTo, the* only vill ige of which Is Villa Bella, 
hath not yet incrc?fcd its population beyond two thoufand 
and thiity-five white men, four thoufand three Iiundrcd 
and thiity-fivc Indians, md feven thouland ihice hundred 
and fifty.one liases. Jt is li.e muit wciltin part of the Por- 
tugLufe dominions. It is bounded by the Chlquiio's', and 
by tiic j\laxos, who were fubjcclcJ to Spain by the la- 
bouis of the jeluits. 

'I'nE knowledge of t^:e gold mines, in History of the 
this juirt of tiic New Woild, is traced gold minesftund 
to much mo.c diilant peilods than i tn the Brazils. 
generally tliouglil, As far back as the Ihe manner of 
year 1577, the PuulliU difeovered forae ucorhing them, 
near the mountains of Jaguara j but the 
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unfortunate death of Kin^ Sebaftian foon occafioned this 
fouice of wealth, which at that time had not been of any 
great advantage either to the ifate or to individuals, to 
be forgotten. 

In the heights of Jacohino, in the dif. of Rio das 
Velhas, new mines were again difcovcrc.! in i shS, and to 
as little cfFe^. Philip II, being determined to contain 
by mifery people who bore the Spanilh yoke with too 
much impatience, would not permit them to be woiked. 
If he apparently confented to this, in 1603, it was with 
a refolution to prevent it j and his bale luccelTors adopt¬ 
ed his tyrannical policy. 

The fortunate revolution which, in fseed the Poi- 

tuguefe of their fetters, was follow etl by long and obfli- 
nate wars. During the touifc of this violent ciiu*, the 
attention of the nation was wholly ttiken up in the defence 
of its liberty, and the minidry were always engaged in 
looking out for tnc rcfouiccs of which they were conli- 
nually in want. 

The date of the monarchy began to be fcnrchicd into, 
and its improvement to be thought of j when, in 1699, 
chance offered to fome enterprifing men great treafuies 
in the province of IVIinas Geraes. d'he gifts of bounte¬ 
ous nature were no more difregarded *, and, three years 
after, the court of Lifbon formed the fclllcments that 
were nccrlTHry to fecure the benefit of them. S^Hbara, 
Rio das Mortes, Cahocira, Paracatu, Do Carmo, Rio das 
Velhas, Rio Docc, and Auro Prelo, aie the places in 
tljat government where gold hath been fucccirivcly found, 
and where it is llill diicovered at this day. 

The mine«» of Goyas were not difeovered till 1726 : 
they are llluatcd in the diftridris of San Felix, Mcia Foil- 
ta, O Fanado, Mocambo, and Natividade. 

In the year 1735, new ones were found in the province 
of Matto Groflfo, at St. Vincent, at Chapada, at St. Anne, 
at Ciiiaba, and at Araes. 

Befide thefe countries, which are called by preference 
the Mine Regions, the mines of Jacobino and of Rio das 
Contas are woiked in the government of Bahia, as are 
alfo tliofe of Parnaguay and Tibogy, in the government 
of St, FjuI 3 but neither of them arc very abundant/ 
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The extra£lu)n of gold is neither very laborours, nor 
dangerous, in thofe pails of the New World. It is fomc- 
times on the fur face of the foil, and this is the purefl 
kird *, and, at ot^Mi times, it is ncccflary to dig for it to 
the depth of thiee or four fathoms, but feldom losver, 
A layer of fandy eaith, known in the country by the 
name (;f saitn 0^ then ufually infoims the miners that it 
would be ufelti^ to fearch any fartlier. Although, in 
genera', the veins that aie regular, and in the fame di« 
rcction, be tlie lichtll, it hath been edherved, that thofe 
fpnees, the furface ( f which was mofl fpangUd witii erjf- 
lah, wnu: tiu’fe which furnillitd the greatcfl | Icnty of 
gold. It is foued in larg'or j icce^ upon the nuiuntains, 
ai.'i baiitn or ilony rLak*., than in the \ alleys, or on the 
borders of rivers, liut whatc ver place it may have been 
gathered in, it i> of ihret-and-tw*enty carats and a half on 
coming out of the mine, unkf> it bcn.ixed with fulphur, 
fiher, iion, or mercury j a ciicuinllancc that is common 
only at Goyas and Arnts. 

iL^c^) man who diicuvers a mine, mud give notice of 
it to government. If the vein be themght ot little con- 
k<|uence, by peiii-i s of tlic .:Jt appointed to examine it, 
it is always given ujj to the public, if it be declared to 
be a rich vein, the government itfer\c a portion of it to 
ihcmklves. Another flraic is nlvcn to the conunandant j 
a tliird to the intendant, and two ibares are fccured to the 
difeovtier ; tlie red is divided amongll all the miners of 
tiiC diih'i^t, In proportion to their circumflaixcs, which 
arc determined by the number ot their Haves. The dif- 
putes which this Ipccies of propcity may give rife to, arc 
ui.der the ccgnl.imcc of the iuJendant : but an appeal 
lies fiom his Utcrees to the fupiemc court tilabllfhcd at 
Ldbon, under the title of council tV'outrvrtu^r 

'Jdic miners are c^bliged to deliver to the king the 
fifth part of tlie g dJ, which they exlmd by operations 
more or Iris fufcefsfiil. I'his fifth was foimcily confi- 
dciablr, its it exceeded 9,000,00D of livers [375,000!.] 
annually, from the year 171^’ to 1734 j but it hath lince 
gradually decrcafcd. At prefent the annual produce 
of Minas Gcracs amounts only to 18,750,000 livTcs 
[7Si,250l.jj that of Goyas to 4,687,50oljvrcs [195,312I. 
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40 s.]j that of Mntto Groffb to 1,312,500 livrcs [54,687!. 
10.] j and that of Jihljia and St. Paul togcilitT, only to 
1,562.^00 livics [65,104!. 3s. 4d.]. This make'J, iip{>n 
the whole, 25,312,500 livre*. [i,o;4,687l. los.] of uhich 
thcg.ovcrnmeiit receives <;,o62, livrcn [210,9:^7!. lo*!.] 
The duties for the working of the gold into fpecic yield 
1,647,500 livres [68,645!. i6s. Sd.J*, luul, at ilie rate 
of 2 per cent. the\ get 393,000 iivres [16,375!.] for the 
cori\cyaiice, which is rxetuted hy their Odps, ot all li.c 
gold that belongs to trade ; fo tiiat upon the 25,3>2,;0D 
[1,054,687!. lOs.] winch liie luines pto.’iut, the r.iliiiitTy 
take 7,1 03,000 livies [ 295.9^S!. 6s. Sd.] would 

even rretive foruclhing more, if to tlie UMonnt^ oi nbr);it 
600,000 livics [25,000!.] were iK't auiuuily fi.ipgglcd 
without paying the two kilf-mentiom J taxes. 

The amount of all tlic metals condciutly circiilaliug in 
the Erazlls is not computed at more than 20,000,000 
livies [833,.i3jl. 6s. 8d 

']'J:c fiiil political wrItfr^Jw!lo turned tbeir thoughts 
towards tlie clifcov'crics m ule in this region of the Nctv 
World, did not htTKate to fcietcl, that t!ic diflerence of 
value between gold and hlvcr would be dimiuiihcd. 
The experience of all countries and of all ages had 
taught them, that though many ounces of filvcr had al¬ 
ways been given for an ounce of gold, becaufe mines of 
the former had always been more common t!:an of the 
latter, yet the value of both metals had vaiied in every 
country, in proportion to the abundance of cither. 

In Jipan, the proj^oition of gold to filvcr is as one to 
eight ) in China, as one to ten in other parts of India, as 
one to eleven, twelve, tliivtcen, or fourteen, lis wc advance 
farther weft. 

The like variations arc to be met %vith in Kurope. In 
ancient Greece, gold was to filvcr as one to thirteen. 
When the produce of all the mines in the univerfe was 
brought to K?)me, the niiflrcfs of the world, the moll 
fettled proportion w'as one to ten. It rofe as far as one 
to thirteen under Tiberius. Numbcrlcfs and inhnitc 
variations are to be met with in the barbarous ages, la 
a word, when Columbus penetrated into America, the 
proportion was Icfs than one to twelve. 
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Tht quantity of thcfe metals, v.hicli was then brought 
from Mexico and Peru, not only made them more com¬ 
mon, but ftill incitalfd the value of gold above filver, 
as thtre was grenttr plenty of the latter in tbofe paits. 
Spain, that was of coiirfe the Left judge of the proportion, 
fettled it as one to (ixteen in the coin of the kingtiom ; 
and this f)ilcm, with feme flight variations, ssas adopted 
tliroughout Lurope. 

d’liis proportion ilill cxlifs; but we have no reafon cn 
that account to contradicl thofe who had foretold that it 
would alttr. If g( Id hath Lllen but little in the ma!- 
l:nts, and not at in t'he coin, fince the Krazils furnifli 
a gieat quantity of it, this is owing to ];aiticular clrcum- 
ihinces, wiiich do iu;t aiTt cd the ptincij le. A great deal 
of gold is now ufed for felting of jew'cls, and for gilding, 
which has prevented the price of it fiom falling fo much 
as it would have dene if our falhio! s had not altered. 
It is this fame fjtirk of luxury that hath always kept up 
the price of diamonds, though they are grown more com¬ 
mon. 

At all times men have affccled to History of the 
make a parade of their riches, either liiamotidmines 
becaufc tht y were oiiginally the reward aiscovered in 
of flrength and the maik of power, or the Bra%ils. 
bccaufe they have cveryvs here obtained Remarks upon 
that Kgaid which is due only to abill- the nature cf 
tics and viituc. A defirc of attraebing that stone. 
tlic attention of others, prompts a man 
to ornament himftlf with the choiceld and mofl brilliant 
things nntuic can fupply. The fame vanity, in this rc- 
fpc<!:l, prevails among the favages as in civilized nations. 
Of all the fubftanccs that reprefent the fplendour of 
opulence, none is fo precious as the diamond j nor hath 
any been of fuch value in trade, or fo ornamental in fo- 
cicly. Our w^omcn are fometimes dazzling with them. 
It fliould feem at if they were more anxious to appear 
rich than handfome. Arc they net then fenfiblc, that 
B neck and an arm elegantly turned, s' e a thoufand times 
more attradling when uncovered, than when they are 
concealed under jewels ^ that the weight of their car- 
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lings disfigures their ears > that the luArc of the diamond 
only diniiniflics that ot their eyes ^ that this exprnfive 
drefs is rather afairc upon tlicir hulbands or their lovers, 
than an cncotnhnn upon their charms ^ that the Vcr.us 
dc Medltis hath nothing but a plain bracelet ^ and that 
he wbo oidy :idrnircs in a fine woman the brilliancy of 
her K'Mvcls, is a man devoid of tadc ^ 

Thv're are di imords oTail colours, and of every (liade 
of the ieveral rohji.is. 'i'hc Jlaniond hath the led of 
the inby, thr rrange of the hyacinth, the Iduc of tljc 
iapphire, and l]'' .t,reen of tlje emerald This lall is tlic 
lAoil fcarcc, ju ci the {’e ircll ul'.ci it is cd a beautirul tint. 
'I’he rofe diamonds, !>luc aid are tlic next in 

value. The ycllowiih and the blachilh arc K’all eth erned. 
'rraiiljiarency and cleainefs arc the natural and eilVutlal 
pix.ptrtics of the cllamond, to uhicii ait hath added the 
biilliant and fjn’rkling iuftre ot the Lvcral faces. 

'idle diamond is a tr' iLilJiztd itonc, of the form of an 
o^oLedrun, more or kf^ \\< ll-lhapeJ. Its fuifaces arc 
in the (hape of a pyramid, cither long or flat; but it? 
folid angles are never fo clearly nor fo rrpularly termi¬ 
nated, us they appear in the other crsflalllAcd Hones, and 
cfpecially in the rock cryflal. 

But this docs not prevent its cry(talliv:ation from be- 
ing regular in the infidc. This Hone is comjiolcd of 
fmall layers, exceedingly thin, and fo clofely joined to¬ 
gether as to form a fmooth and brilhint fuihicc, even at 
the parts where they arc broken. NotvsithHanding this 
very clofe connexion between the elements of cryftailiza* 
tion in the diamond, it can only be poliilvsd by finding out 
the difpofjtian of the layers in their tranfVcifc direction, 
at the point where the extreme end of one layer lies over 
the other. Without this precaution, the lapidaries 
would not fuccccd, and tlic diamond w’ould not take the 
polidi, as is always the cafe wdth thofe which they call 
veiny diamonris^ in which thefc extremities arc not uniform, 
and in the fame direftion. The diamond-cutters com¬ 
pare the compofition of thefe Hones to the arrangement 
of the fibres of w^ood in the knoty parts, where they 
interfc6l each other in every dirc^lion. 

The diamond is fuperior to any other precious ftdne^ 
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in its luflre, its fire, and its foliclity. To thefe advanta¬ 
ges are added,thofe of being more electrical, of receiving 
a greater quantity of light, when gently warmed by the 
fire, or cxjjofed to the rays of the fun, and of retaining 
thi<; light longtr than other bodies, nhcii it is afterwards 
placed in the dark. The fe properties, and perhaps like- 
wife fomc imaginary qualities, have induced natural phi- 
lofuphcis to think, that the diamond was formed of a 
more pure iuhilance than any other flonc. ScYcral per- 
fnis have even imagined it C(.ntained iorae of that primi- 
ti\e ruiarniticfll c^rth, W'hich hatli been for fo long a time 
the objccl: of fo many laborious inquiiics and extravagant 
fpi. dilations. 

I iic hai JiuTs of the diamond faggcflcd the idea of its 
being impuliiblc to he dellrovcd, even by the moll In- 
leuf^ Hie j aud tins opinion appeared to be very well 
founded. Notwithllandiug this, the analogy upon this 
point, deduced from other Itones, and efpeclally from 
thufc that arc compofed of quartz, which do not undergo 
any alteration by fire, was never more defcdlive than in 
this inllance. 

I'herc arc no accounts of the diamond ha\lng been 
fubmiltcd to the a^lion of fire previous to the years 1694 
and 1695, when the celebrated Averani expofed one to 
the focus of a burning-glafs, for the information of his 
pupil John Gallon de iMedicis. The celebrated natural 
philofophe.s cf thele time«, who aflifled at this experi¬ 
ment, beheld with ailcmilliment that the diaraond was 
fxhalcd in\ap(Hir, and difappeared entirely, while the 
ruby, of a Itfj cumpacl tcxtuic than the diamond, only 
grew foftei ; and w hile other precious Hones, of a Hill 
foftcr texture, did not experience fuch confidcrable al¬ 
terations. This fingular experiment was repeated upon 
fcvcral diamonds with equal fuccefs j but the intenfenefs 
of the fire employed was a convincing proof that it could 
pot have been done by any other means. Thcfe fiiH 
experiments weic buried in oblivion, till the reign of 
the cmpeior Francis 1 , who repeated them at Vienna j 
cxpofiug diamonds, and other precious Hones, to the moH 
intenfe fire of a furnace. The refult was a confirmation 
of the f«id, that diamonds arc dcHroyed with the great- 
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eft cafe by fire, while other precious ftoncs, even thofo 
of the roftcfl kind, arc at moft but llightly affcdled. 

* The fa(!:ls, though well attefied, appeared io extraor¬ 
dinary, and vvere To contrary to the received piejadiccs, 
that they funk again into oblivion, d'hough recordcil by 
the cjntemporary wriiciv, they were ncveithclcfs tlihcr 
unknown, or denied by thole who had not been wilncfies 
of them. 

At lengtik M. Darcet undcito^-k, in France, in 175S, 
to expofe the diamond to thcl.ru.: iieat as pi^celain. 
After he had fatisfied himfelf of llie truth of Ou t.xpcri- 
ments made in Germany, he coni.nnnic.ttcd ilit-m to the 
academy of fciences, and afterwards repeated them in 
the mldft of Paris, in order that they might be ellal^lilh- 
cd with all podible autlicnticicy. this able phihifopher 

hath fitv e varied and combined his experiments, the in- 
contcfliblerefultof them, and of thole that hath been made 
after him, is, that the diamond evaporates and burns aivay 
readily in the fire and in the open air ; and that the com¬ 
plete defiruflion of it, far from requiring the intenfe heat 
which it had been expofcdtobeforchistiiae,fcarce requires 
the degree of heat necefiary to keep fine lilver in fufion. 

M, Darcct hath moreover proved, tijat the diamond 
can be deftroyed, not only in the open air, but likewife 
in crucibles made of the b'-ll; baked procelain, and hcr^ 
inctlcally ftalcd, provided the crucibles be put in the firo 
of large glafshoufes, or in the intenfe lives for making por¬ 
celain, and wliicli have been long kejjt up. 

I'he mofl: a£livc menfiruums, fuch as alkaline falts in 
fufion, and the moll concentrated minerals, aflillcd even 
by the heat of fire, have no efFcfl upon the diamond. It 
is not affedled by their aftion *, it docs not mix with any 
glafs in vitrification ; it does not unite with any fub- 
llance that is yet known; and thefc qualitis are equally 
common to the diamond of India as to thofe of Brazil y 
to the white diamonds, as to thofe that are black or co¬ 
loured ; to the perfc£ldiamonds, and to the veiny diamonds, 
which cannot be worked. 

Such arc the particular properties of this fubfiance, 
which is heitherto unparalleled in nature j that although 
it poffcffes all the external appearances of other flones, 
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It hath not the leaft affinity to them in the nature of its 
compi lltlon ; that, DOtwiihffamiing its cxcefTivc hardnel's, 
it is the only one of the fpecits which cloth rot tlie 

acli'^'n of even a moderate fire, but is entirely difflpated 
by it. Thus it is that nature, in her three kin^.loms, 
ciiTplays an inun'tc variety of furprifing irregukuities. 
Sometimes ihc Teems to confine htrfelTin the chain and 
fcalc of beings to the order of almoU imperceptible dif¬ 
ferences *, and Tometimefc, breaking through every kind of 
Teries, (he takes a fudJen Hight, leaving an immcnlV. void 
behind her, and fixes two diffunt boundaries, the intervals 
of which it is impoffible to fill up. rhus it is that cer¬ 
tain vegetables already enjoy fomc of the advantages of 
animal liL I It is the Tame tiling with gold, with mer¬ 
cury, and with fuljdmr, compared to other mineral and 
inclallic fubffanccs. It is the fame, in a word, with man, 
who leaves all other animals at fo great a cliffance behind 
him. 

I'hcrc are very few diamond mines. Till of late years, 
W’c kntw' of none but in the Eafl Indies. The oldeft is 
on tlie river Goucl, that iffues from tlie mountains, and 
falls into the Ganges, It is called the mine of Solem- 
pour, fr- ni the name of a village built ne.ir that part of 
the river where the diamonds arc found. Very few dia¬ 
mond* have ever been taken out of it, any more than out 
of the Succadan, a river in the iilanJ of Borneo. The 
chain ot mountains that extends from cape Lormorin to 
Bengal hath yielded much more. 

riiere is a great variety in the foil from whence the 
diamonds are extraded. Several of ihcfe mines are lix, 
eight, and fometimes as far as twelve feet deep, in a faiidy 
and (tony foil j others arc found in a fpccies of ferrugi¬ 
nous mineral, where they arc fifty fathoms deep. But in 
all pails this lingular flonc is infulatcd, and doth not feem 
to adlierc to ary balls, or to any rock. It is furrounded 
on all lides by a thin peliidc, rather opaque, and of the 
nature of tlie diamond ilfelf. This pellicle is commonly 
covered over with a crufl not very foiid, which is formed 
by the furrounding earth or fund. 

The Europeans, except a few inquifitivc travellers, do 
not frequent the mines of Indoftan. They arc worked by 
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the natives, who deliver the diamonds to the rich Banians, 
who carried them formerly to Madras ; but who, (inco 
the roads have been made, begin to convey them to Cal¬ 
cutta. The whole of this branch of commerce \)> almod 
cntiicly fallen, for a confiderable time pall into the hands 
of a few Englilhmen, who trade on their own account. 
They fort the Hones of liiffcrcnt weight, and of dllFcrent 
qualities, and put them into proper baj^s, which arc fealcd 
up, and fold in London with their invoice. Rcchojnng 
the fix 1 'll ycais as one common yc ir, the united v.iluc of 
all thefc diamonds hath amounted annually tj 3,42^,000 
livres [142,500!.] 'i'o this cftiinate, which only compre¬ 
hends wljat is regiilcred, mail be added what hath been 
concealed, in order to avoid the duty of two an 1 three 
quarters per cent, which mull be paid to the India com¬ 
pany. 

Among thefe diamonds there was one found of an ir¬ 
regular dupe, and which weighed 193 carats when cut. 
It was the property of an American, who refufed to cede 
it to the emprcTs of RulTia for the fum of 2,50^,000 livres 
[104,1661. los. 4d ] bcfidc a life annuity of 25,000 livres 
[1041I. 13s. 4d.J '1‘his merchant met with no purclu'.ur, 
and thought himrclf vciy fortunate ivhcn count Orloil, 
f)me time after, renewed the olTer of 2,500,000 livres 
[104,1661. 13s. 4d.] but without the annuity. In 1722, 
Catherine condcfccndcd to accept on herfellival day, tiiiv 
valuable prefent from th : bamls of her favourite. 

It \va^ to be f. ared, that the revuiutlons which fo fre* 
qucntly fubvert Indollan w’ould occatl ni a fcarcity of dia¬ 
monds j but this apprehcnlion W’as removed by a diicovery 
w'hich was made in 1728, at Brazil, upon fomc branches 
of the river das Ciiravclas, and ai Scrio dc Fiio, in the 
province of Minas*Gcracs. 

Some flaves, condemned to fcarch for gold, ufed to find 
fame little bright pebbles raixt with it, which they threw 
away as ufclefs among the fand and gravel. Antonio 
Rodrigues Banha fufpetded the valuo of them, and com¬ 
municated his idea to l*edro de Almeida, the governor 
of the country, S^mc of thefc brilliant pebbles were 
fent to the court of Lilhon, who, in 173=^, commifiloned 
d’Acunha, their UiiniHer in Holland, to liavc thcln c\a- 
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mined. After repeated experiments, the artlfls pro¬ 
nounced them to be very fine diamonds, 

I'he PortUjTucfe immediately gathered them with fo 
tnueh diligence, that the Rio Janeiro fleet brought home 
eleven hindred and forty-fix f)unres. This plenty Itfien- 
cd their price confiderably ; but the meafures taken by 
an attentive miniftry foon made them rife to their origi¬ 
nal value. They conferred the exclufive right of fearch- 
ing for diamonds on a few wealthy alTociates j and in 
order even to relltain the avidity of the company itfelf, 
it was fljpulated that it fliould employ no more than fix 
hundred ll.ives in that bufinefs. It hath fince been per¬ 
mitted to increafe their number at plcafure, paying izo 
fols [4s. lA.'] f>er day for every miner. 

To enfure the bufmefs of the chartered company, the 
gold mines, which were w'orked in the neighbourhood, 
were in general Ihut up j and thofe who had founded 
their txpeftations of fortune upon this frequently deceit¬ 
ful bafis, were compelled to turn their a£livity into fome 
other channel. The other cit'zens were fiiflfercd to re¬ 
main upon their eftates; but capital punilhments were 
decreed by the law againil any perfon who ihould en¬ 
croach upon the exclufive rights granted to the company. 
Since the fovereign hath faccecdcd to the company, all 
the citixerns are allowed to fcarch for diamonds, but under 
the rcltriftlon of delivering them to the agents of the 
crown at the price it hath llipulated, and on paying twen¬ 
ty />cr cenS. upon this fum. 

'rhe diamonds that are intended to be Tent from the 
New World to the Old, are inclofcd in a cafket which 
hath three locks, the keys of which are feparatcly put 
into the hands of the cliicf members of adminiftration j 
and thofe keys are depofited in another cafket, which is 
to be fealed with the viceroy’s feal. While the exclufive 
privilege fubfifled, this precious derofii, on its arrival ia 
Eurojie, was remitted to government, who retained, ac¬ 
cording to a fettled regulation, the very fcarct diamonds 
which exceeded twenty carats, and delivered every )i.ar, 
for the profit ol the company, to one, or to feveral con- 
tra^lorj, united, forty thoufand carats, at prices whicti 
have fuccefliyely varied. An engagement was made on 
FoLlIJ. ^ P 
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one hand to receive that quantity j and on the other, not 
to diihibutc any more \ and whatever might be the pro¬ 
duce of the mines, which neceffarily varied, the contrail 
was faithfully adhered to. 

At prefeut, the court throws iixty thoufand carats of 
diamonds into trade. Thefe are monopolized by one 
fingle merchant, who gives 3,120,000 livres [130,000!.] 
at the rate of 25 livres [ll. lod.] the carat, for them. 
If the fniuggling amounts to a tenth, as well-informed 
perfons fuppofe, the fum of 312,000 livres [13,000!.] 
mud be added to the fum received by government : it 
will be found that the produce of thofe mines, the riches 
of which there is fo great a propcnfity to exaggerate, 
doth not amount annually to more than 3,432,000 livres 
[143,cool.] T'hefe rough diamonds are purchafed by 
England and Holland, who furnilli them to other nations, 
more or lefs w’cll cut. 

The diamonds of Brazil are not found in quarries; 
moft of them arc fcattered in the rivers, the courfe of 
which is more or lefs frequently altered. It is a queftion 
not yet decided, whether they be formed there, or whe¬ 
ther they have been carried there by the waters which 
empty themfelvcs into thefe rivers. The incrcafe of 
their quantity in the rainy fcafons, and after violent ilurms, 
would induce one to believe that they have been v\ allied 
away by the torrents which have detached them from the 
rocks and mountains. 

in the East and We A Indies, the mines arc fiiuated at 
a fmall diftance from the equator ; fome of them in the 
firft degrees of northern latitude, and others in the cor- 
refpondent degrees of fouthern latitude, d'hc cruil w hich 
the rough diamonds are furrounded with is thic ker in the 
diamonds of Brazil than in ti>ofe of IndoAan ) and it is an 
cafy matter, or at Icaft polfible, to deftinguilh them in 
that primary Aate. But the moil ikilful lapidaries are 
deceived in them, after they have been once cut \ they 
are accordingly of equal value in trade \ but this equality 
is to be underAood only of the fmall diamonds. Moft of 
the American diamonds, beyond four or five caravs, have 
blemilhes, which are feldom found in thofe of Afia : and 
in that cafe the difference in the price is prodigious. 
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Sonic artifts are llkewifc of opinion, that the latter are 
Larder and more brilliant than the former ^ but this opi¬ 
nion is not generally received. 

Some very imperfeft amethifts and topazes are llkewifc 
found in the diamond and gold country, as well as fome 
tolerable fine cryfolites. Thefe precious ftoncs were 
never under the yoke of monopoly *, and thofe who dif- 
cover them are at liberty to dirpofe of them in whatever 
manner they think moft fuitable to their interclf. Their 
annual exportation, however, docs not amount to more 
than 150,000 livres [6250I.] and the duties which go¬ 
vernment receives from them, at the rate of one per cent. 
do not exceed 1500 livres [62I. los.j 

Mines of iron, lulphur, antimony, tin, lead, and quick- 
filvcr, arc likcwifc found in thefe rich countries, and in 
fome other provinces of Brazil j but no care hath been 
taken to open any of them. Copper only feems to have 
been refufed by nature to this vaft and fruitful region of 
the new hemifphcre. 

A COLONY fo interefting hath been Present state 
ufcful to Portugal in fevcral ways. The 0/Brazil, 
increafe of the public revenue, by the 
Brazils, feems to have been the kind of advantage which 
hitherto hath moftly engaged the attention of the govern¬ 
ment. The obligation to pay for the tranfportation of 
the metals, which is referved for (liips of war j the ex- 
cltifive trade of diamonds, the falc of a great number of 
monopolies, the overloading of the culloms j fuch are the 
principal fources of w’ealth, wdiich, even in Europe, an 
infatiable treafuvy hath opened to itfelf, 

'Phefc vexations have been carried ftill farther In Ame¬ 
rica. A fifth of the profits upon gold and diamonds is 
required, which amounts to 6 or 7,000,000 livres [from 
250,0001. to 291,6661. 13s, 4d.] A tenth is demanded 
upon all kinds of produClions, w'hich, though collc6led 
without feverity, amounts to 2,873,000 livres [i ’9,708!, 
6s. 8d.] The Inhabitants are obliged to purchafe cru- 
fades, which do not exceed 160,000 livres [ 66661 . 13s.4d, 
A duty is alfo exacted upon Haves, which amounts to 
1,076,650 livres [44,8601. 8s. 4d. Another for the re- 

p 2 
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building of LiA)on, and for public fcbools, amounts 

to 385,000 Jivres [16,041!. 13s. 4d.j ; another from all 
fLibiiltein officers of jiillice, which amounts to 1^3,020 
livres [6375I.] Ten percent, is likewife required upon 
every import and export, which may yield 4,882,000 livres 
[203,4161. 13s. 4d.] j and 1,124.000 [43,833!. 6s. 8d.] 
are demanded for the liberty of conveying; to inland 
countries the llquois and the commoditii s that are l)roLi^ht 
into port. Government hath alfo referved to itfelf the 
monopoly of fait, foap, mercury, aquafortis, and cards, 
which it farms out for 710,320 livres [27,596!. 13s. 4d.3 
Notwiihfl.Hiding all thefe taxes, which bring in annu il¬ 
ly 18,073,970 livies [753,082!.] IS. 8d. to the croun, 
it hath dill contra^frd engagements in the Brazils It 
owes 713,000 livres [29,7081. 6s. 8d.] to Para; 517.600 
[21,791!. 13s. 4cl.] to bt. Paul and to .Matto Gr< ffi) ; 
10,110,000 livres [421,150!] to Rio Janeiro; in all 
J 1,344,600 livres [472,525!.] In the former of thefe 
^linvernments, the debt hath been occafioned by thr re- 
ceir cundrudlion of fomc foils, more or Icfs ncceffiiry ; 
nnd in the latter, by the wars which were obliged to be 
cari’icd on againfl the Guaranis in 17^0, and by lliofe 
which it hath been rcquifue to fullain againll Spain. 

()n the other hand, in 1774. the (U ozils were indebted 
lo tin m'rchants of the mm; f r-rou try to the amount 
fit 15,165,980 livres [631,9151. i6s. 8 s ] '!’hi.s nas rhe 

opi ion ot a man who ba»h aitcnded midi 10 this great 
fcitlenient, and hath acquired the bell information coii* 
ccriiing it, 

Torf '^rti con^ The colony hath f rmed fomc cora- 

nections of mercial inteicourfc withfivera) coun* 

Biaz>ii. trits of tae globe. Formeily the ffiipi 

which returned from the Kail Indl s to 
Portugal ufed to put in there, and t difpofe of part of 
th^ir carg ). 1 his interc 'urfe hatli been interrupted in 

lafcr times, for reafons with which wc aie unacquainted^ 
but which cannot be good ones. 

The weflcrn coafl of Africa, from tlie Cape de Vcrdc 
iflatids to btyond the country of Angola, is mor* than 
ever frequented by th^ Brazilian navigators ; awd'thoft 
4pf Rio Janeiro have begun, not long ago, to trade on the 
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northern coafl, Vcflcls arc cmp!< wd in thefe voyages 
which arc built in the colony iifeli, and which are not of 
Itfs than fixty tons burden, nor moie than one nonajcd 
and forty, 'Fhc crew is either entirely or moflly com- 
pofcii ot negroes and mulattoes It is for flic working 
of the mines, and for the cultlv.aion of the lands, that 
this great exertion is made. It is evident from fume 
very authentic memorials which are now before us, that 
for thefe eiglit years pall, fixtecn thonfand three hun¬ 
dred and three ilives have bet n canled off liom thefe 
unfortunate ihjres every year. I'hefc flavt^*, ar the 
rate of :^12 llvre*? [13I J. one with another, muft ' ave 
colt C,i6i, 536 livers [215,064.]. I'ncy have been paid 
for with tliC gold, the tobacco, the rum*^, and tlie cott )n$, 
wliicli ct»me from Brnzi’ ; and with the glal' manutactuic 
tliC mirrors, the ribands, and feveral kinds of toys 
bi ought from Europe. 

'rhe conne(fhions of the colony with the Portuguefc 
illands are maintained for another purpofe. It receives 
annually from Medtira, by means of eight or nine fmall 
fliips, to the amount of 400,000 livres [i 6 , 6661 . 13s. 4d.] 
in wine, vinegar, and brandy j and from the Azores, by 
means of four or five more vcffels, to the amount of 
6io,o^o llvres [25,4161. 13s. 4d.] in liquors; to which 
arc added, linens, fait provifions, and fioiir. The agents 
of this trade lade tliemfelvcs, in return, with thofe pro¬ 
ductions of Brazil, the exclulive property of which the 
mother-country hath not referved to itftlf. Thefe fe- 
vcral branches of trade united do not carry a way annual¬ 
ly more than to the amount of 2,271,000 livres [94*625!.] 
of the production of the colony. 

Almoll all the riches of this vaft region of the New 
World are carried into Portugal. From the year 1770 
to 1775, they amounted annually to the fum 56,949,290 
livres [2,372,887!. is. 8d.] Gold, diamonds, four 
hundred and forty-three tlioufand quintals of fugar, fifty- 
eight thoufand five hundred quintals of tobacco, four 
tlioufand five hundred qnintals of cotton, twenty thou¬ 
fand quintals of w'ood for dying, one hundred fourteen 
thoufand and t^venty hides, together with fume other 
objeCls of Icfs importance, made up this great fum. 
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After the period we have been fpeaking of, a few 
rariatons took place. We arc not fufliciently acquint- 
ed with them to afccrtain them with precifion ; but ^ve 
know to a certainty that the mother-country hath receiv¬ 
ed every year from Rio Janeiro a fmall c|ijanlity of coffee 
and of indigo, together with one thoufind quintals of 
fugar, more than it received formerly. We know to a 
certainty that it hath received from Para and from Ma- 
ragnan every year three hundred and twenty-one quin¬ 
tals of rice, and one hundred and ninety-two quintals of 
cotton, more than were formerly fent; and we alfo know 
that there hath been an annual diminution of four thouf- 
and hides and of 965,000 livres [40,208!. 6s. 8d.] in the 
gold, among the i'everal remittances that have been 
xnade. 

The colony is paid with merchandize, which have not 
coff originally above fifteen or fixtecn millions of livres 
[from 625,0001. to 666,6661. 13s. 4d.]. The duties re¬ 
ceived by the fovereign hirafelf, fcveral monopolies, ex- 
01 bitant taxes, the dearnefs of freighting, and the profits 
of the trade, abforb the remainder. 

Portugal did not formerly fend from its own country 
to its colonies any thing befide liquors j but, fiiice the 
induftry of the province is infomc degree revived, it fur- 
niflies one half of the confumptions made in the part of 
the new hemifphere that is under its dominion. 

It is with two thirds of the produftions of Brazil, 
which are fold to foreigners j it is with the gold and the 
diamonds which come from thefc regions j it is with the 
wines, the woollen cloths, the fait, and the fruits of the 
mother-country itfclf, that Portugal is enabled to pay 
fixty millions [2,500,000!. ] for the merchandize which 
they annually receive from the feveral countries of Eu¬ 
rope. The fhare which the fcveral nations have taken 
in this trade hath experienced great variations. At this 
prefent time, England is in poffeflion of fourteen parts 
of it, Italy of eight, Holland of feven, Hamburgh of fix, 
France of five, Sweden of four, Denmark of four, Spain 
of two, and Ruffia of one only. I'hc fpoili of this na¬ 
tion have not always been thus divided. 
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The firft conquefls of the Portugucfc Portugal^ and 
In Aftica and Afia did not ftifle the itsdistantset- 
feeds of their induflry. Though Lilhon tlements, are 
was become the general warehoufe for fallen into a 
India goods, licr own filk and woollen state oj the ut^ 
hiaiiuFa^urcs were ftill maintained, and most dtgrada* 
were futiicient for the confuroptlon of tion. Reasons 
the nu'ther-counlry and of Brazil. The of this. 
nation'll activity extended to every 
thing, and made fomc amends for the deficiency of po- 
j'ul.uion, which was becoming daily more confiderablc. 
Amidft the various calamities that Spanifli tyranny op- 
prellcd the kingdom with, the Portugucfc could not com* 
phiin of a ceflation of labour at home *, nor was the num¬ 
ber of manufaiftures much Itffened at the time when 
they recovered their liberty. 

The happy revolution that placed the duke of Bia 
gar.:? upon the throne was the period cf this uCcay, 
ipirit of er.thullafm feized upon the people. Some or 
them croffed the feas, in order to defend diflant vincf- 
fions againd an enemy who was imagined to be more for¬ 
midable than he really was. 'Phe reft took up arms to 
cover the frontiers. 'Phe intereft of the whole nation 
prevailed over private views, and every patriot was fo- 
licitous only for his country. It might naturally be cx- 
pcflcd, that, wdicn the firft enthufiafm was palt, every 
one would rtfumc his ufual employment \ but, unfortu¬ 
nately, the cruel war which followed that great event, 
was attended with fuch dcvaflaiions in an open country, 
that the people chofe rather to forego their labouis than 
to expofc theniftflves to fee the fruits of ihem continually 
deftroyed. The miniftry encouraged this fpirit of indo¬ 
lence by roeafurcs which Cannot too fevercly cenfured. 

Their fltuation put them under a ncceflity of forming 
alliances. Political reafons fecured to them all the ene¬ 
mies of Spain, The advantages they muft neceffarily 
reap from the diverfions made in Portugal, could not fail 
of attaching them to its intcreft. If the new court had 
formed fuch extenfive views, as from the nature of their 
enterprife it might be pcidimed they had, they would 
have known that thev had no need to make any facrifices 
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in orJer to acquire friends By an ill juJ;;ed precipitation 
they ruined their afiairs. 4 licv gave up their trade to 
other powers, who were almoil as much interefltcl in 
their prefervation as they were thenifelves. l iiis infatu¬ 
ation made thofe powers imagine they might venture any 
thint;, and their avidity Bill prompted tl’.ein to encoacli 
upon the privileges that had been fo inipro[itrly la- 
vlihed upon them. The indidlry of the PortugiH fe was 
deltroved by tins competition, but was a^ain revived, 
in I nne de^^iee, by an error of the Prencli minillry. 

'This crowji had, lor a conhderal)lc time pall, been in 
poflellion of fume iflands in Ameiira. 'i'hc fliacklts witli 
which they had been retrained bad till them impeded 
t'leii fertility. 'Phe cultures would fpeedily and infalli- 
l)ly have been improved by a well-digeiled plan of li¬ 
bel ly. '1 lie crov\n chole lather to Itcure to the mo- 
i)op(/jy, to which they were fubj<(flrd, the cxclullvc right 
o! lupplyir.g the Ivingdom •, and the fug..: ^ lobiiceos 
of Biaztl were Aiictly prohibited tl ere in i66.}. The 
court of L'fhjn, iiiitated, as they had realun to be, with 
this iuconfiderate prohibition, foibade, on their parts, the 
importation of French manufacflurf s, the only ones, at that 
period, whicit weic elleemcd in Portugal. Genoa im¬ 
mediately [uiid uj)on the ii!l; trade, and hath kept it 
ever n.ice j and England apprt.priated to iifelf the wool¬ 
len trade, though with Ids uninterrupted iuccefs. 'I'hc 
Portiigucfe. iidliuded by woikmen from all quarters, be- 
;nin, in i68i, to manufadure the fleeces of their own 
Hocks. 'J be progn f* of tliis manufadurc was fufli-iently 
rapid to enable the governnunt to proferibe I’evcial 
lands of foreign woollen cloths, and, foon after, to forbid 
tliolc ot all kimls. 

Great Biitaiii was much chagrined at thefc arrange- 
i.v irs. For a long lime, the Fnglifli llrove, with gieat 
nfliduity, to open the communication afrelh, which had 
been (hut againit them. Their cndi avc urs weie fomc- 
limci. likely to be attended with Ihccefs *, tut they were 
foon after obliged to give up thofe hopes, which they 
Jiad realbn to think fo well founded. It w'as infipolTible 
to difeover in what manner thefe attempts would end, 
when a revolution happened in the political fyiUm of 
Europe, which at once overturned all the former ideas. 
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A grandfon of L. vvis XIV was called to the throne 
of Spain. All nations were alarmed at this acceflion of 
power to the ho.ifc of Bourbon, which they already 
thought too formidable and two ambitious. Portugal, 
in particular, wliich had always confiJered France as a 
firm tflcnd, now beheld in her an enemy, who mull ne- 
ceflarily delire, and perhaps promote, her ruin. This 
induced her to apply for the protedlion of England, 
which being accullonied to turn every event to her o\^n 
commercial advantage, could not fail of availing Itfelf 
W'ith warmth, of a circumdance fo favourable to its in- 
terell. 'I'he En.;lilh arnbaffriJor Methuen, a profound 
and able negociator, ligned a treaty, on the 27th of De- 
cemb.-T 1733, by which the court of Lilbon eng.iged to 
permit the importation of all BritiHi woollen goods, cn 
the fame footing as before the prohibition ; upon condi¬ 
tion that the Portugal wines fhould pay a duty ore tliird 
IcIn than thofe of Fiance, to the cuifoin houfe in Ei gland. 

The advantages of this ftipulation were very certain 
for one of the parties, but only probable for the other. 
England obtained an cxclulive privilege for her manufac¬ 
tures, as the piohibition remained in full force withiegard 
to thofe of other nations; but granted nothing on her part, 
having already fettled, for her own intcrefl, what flie now 
artfully reprt Tented to her ally as a great favour. Since 
France had b lught no more cloths of the Englilh, they 
had obfcrvtd that the high price of French wines was 
prejudicial to the balance of trade, and had therefore 
enueavourvd to lelTcn the confumptioii, by laying heavier 
duties upon them. They have again increafed them from 
the Time motive, and Hill made a merit of it to the court 
of Lilbon, as being a proof of their friendiliip. 

I iic Portuguefe manufactures fell, being unable to 
funport the competition of the Englilh. Great Britain 
cl »tiicd her new ally 5 and as the wine, oil, fait, and fruit, 
file bought, was a tride in comparilon to what (he fold, 
it was ijetelTaiy that the deficiency Ihould be fupplied 
W’ith Inc gold of Brazil. 1 he balance inclined more and 
more in favour of the Englilh, and it was fcarce poflible 
that it ihould not. 

All perfyns w'ho arc converfant with tlic theory of 
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commerce, or have attended to its revolutions, know that 
an a6live, rich, and intelligent nation, which hath once 
appropriated to itfelf any confiderable branch of trade, 
will foon engrofs all the lefs important branches of it. 
It hath fuch great advantages over its competitors, that 
it dilgufts them, and makes itfelf mailer of the countries 
where its induflry is exerted. I'hus it is that Great 
Britain hath found means to engrofs all the produdlions 
of Portugal and her colonies. 

It furniflied Portugal with clothing, food, hardware, 
materials for building, and all articles of luxury, and re¬ 
turned her own materials manufa6lurcd. Thcfc ufeful 
labours employed a million of Englifli artiheers or huf- 
bandmen. 

It furniflied her with fliips, and w ith naval and warlike 
(lores for her fettlements in America, and carried on all 
her navigation in other parts of the world. 

It had engroffed the w^hole money trade of Portugal. 
Money was borrowed in Loudon at three or three and a 
hMper cent, and ncgociated at Lifbon, where it w^as worth 
ten. In ten years time, the capital was paid by the in* 
Icrcfl, and flill remained due. 

It ingrolTcd all the inland trade. There were Englifh 
houfes fettled at Liibon, which received all the commo¬ 
dities of their own country, and diflributcd them to mer¬ 
chants, who difpofed of them in the provinces, moflly for 
the benefit of their employers. A (mall profit was the 
only reward of this induftry, which is difgraceful to a 
nation that worked at home for the benefit of another. 

It carried off even the agency bufinefs. The fleets 
deilined for the Brazils w’cre the foie property of the 
Englifli. The riches they brought back belonged to 
them- They would not even fuffer them to pafs through 
the hands of the Portuguefe, and only borrowed or pur- 
chafed their name, bccaufe they could not do without it. 
Thefe ilrangers difappeared as foon as they had acquired 
the fortune they intended, and left that nation impove- 
rifhed and exhauded, at whofe expence they had enrich- 
themfelves. It is demonflrable from the regiflcrs of 
the fleets, that in the fpacc of fixty years, that is, from the 
difeovery of the mines to the year 1756, 2,400,000,000 
livm {[iC0|000,0001.3 worth of gold had been brought 
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away from Brazil, and yet, 5 n this latter period, all the 
fpccie in Portugal amounted to no more than 15 or 
20,000,000 [from 625,0001. to 833,3331. 6s. 8d.] and 
ai that lime the nation owed one hundred million 
[4,166,6661. 13s. 4d.] or more. 

But what Lifbon was loling, London gained. England, 
by her natural advantages, was only intended for a fecon- 
dary power. Though the changes that had happened 
in the religion, government, and induftry of the Englilh, 
hed improved their condition, increafed their ftrength, 
and unfolded their genius, they could not pofTibly act a 
capital part. They knew by experience that the means 
which, in ancient governments, could ralfe a nation to 
any height, w hen, without any conntMR;ion with its neigh¬ 
bours, it emerged, as it were fingly out of nothing, were 
infufilcient in modern times, when the intcrcourfe of na¬ 
tions, making the advantages of each common to all, left 
to numbers and flrcngth their natural fuperioilty. Since 
foldiers, generals, and nations, had hired themfelvcs to 
engage in war ; fincc the power of gold had opened every 
cabinet, and made every treaty j England had learned 
that the greatnefs of a flate depended upon its riches, and 
that its political power was cAimated in proportion to its 
millions. This truth, which muft have alarmed the am¬ 
bition of the Engliih, became favourable to them, as foon 
»s they had prevailed upon Portugal to depend upon 
them for necefiaries, and had bound them by treaties to 
an impoflibility of procuring them from any other power. 
Thus w^as that kingdom made dependent on a falfe friend 
for food and raiment. Thcfc were, to borrow the ex- 
preflion of a certain politician, like two anchors which 
the Britons had fattened upon that empire. They rvent 
farther ttill: they made the Portuguefe lofe all conflder- 
ation, all tveight, all influence in the general fyttem of 
affairs, by perfuading them to have neither forces nor 
alliances. I'ruft to us, faid the Englifh, for your fafety ; 
we will negociate and hght for you. I'hus, without blood* 
ihed or labour, and without experiencing any of the evils 
that attend upon conqueft, they made themfelvcs more 
cffet'lually matters of Portugal, than the Portuguefe wera 
of the mines of Brazil. 
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All things are conneftcd, both in nature and politics. 
It is fcarce poilible that a nation (hould lofe its agricuU 
ture and its induflry, without a vifible decay of the libe¬ 
ral arts, letters, fciences, and all the found principles of 
policy and government. The kingdom of Portugal fur- 
niflies a melancholy inflance of this truth. As loon as 
Great Britain had condemned it to a ilate of ina 61 ion, it is 
fallen into fuch barbarifm as is fcarce credible. The 
light which had flione all over Europe did not extend it- 
felf to the frontiers of Portugal. Phat kingdom was 
even obferved to degenerate, anJ to attrad?! the contempt 
of thofc whofc emulation and jealoufy it had before ex¬ 
cited. The advantage of having tolerable laws, while 
all other flatcs w^ere involved in horrible confulion ; this 
incftimable advantage has been of no fervicc to the Por- 
tuguefe. They have loll the turn of their genius, by 
forgetting the principles of reafon, morality, and politics. 
The efforts they may make to emerge from this Hate of 
degeneracy and infatuation might poliibly prove ineiTcdlu- 
al \ becaufe good reformers are not eaiily to be found in 
that nation which Hands moil in need of them. Men who 
arc qualified to caufe revolutions in empires are generally 
prepared to it by previous circumllances, and feldom ilart 
tip at once. They have generally had their forerunners, 
who have awakened the minds of the people, difpofed 
them to receive the light, and prepared the ncceffary 
means for bringing about great revolutions. As there is 
Xi.j appearance of any fuch preparatory Heps in Poitugal, 
the nation mull Hill continue for a long time in this hu¬ 
miliating condition, unhfs it will adopt the principles 
followed, with fo much fuccefs, by the moll enlightened 
Hates. 

Means which The firft Heps towards its recovery, 
the court of Lis- that firm and vigorousonc without which 
bon ought to em- all the reft w^ould be unlleady, unccr- 
ploy to extricate tain, ufelefs, and perhaps dangerous, 
the mother- would be to lhake off the yoke of Eng- 
country, and land. Portugal, in her prefent litua* 
her colonics^ tion, cannot fubfill without foreign com- 
from their ian» moditics ; therefore, it is her intetell 
guid state, to promote the grcatcil competition of 
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fclUrs (lie poflibly can, in order to reduce the price of 
what (lie is obliged to buy. As it is no Icfs the inteieft 
of the Portugutfe to difpoie of the overplus of their own 
produce and.that oi the colonics, they ought, for the fame 
reafon, to invite as many purchafts as poflible to their 
harbours, to enhance the price, and increafe the quantity 
of their exports. Thefe political meafurcs are certainly 
liable to no objeftion. 

Hy the treaty of 1703, the Portuguefe are only oblig¬ 
ed to permit the iinportaion of woollen goods from Eng¬ 
land, on the terms flipulatcd before the prohibition. 1 hey 
might grant the fame privilege to other nations, without 
incuning the reproach of having broken tlieir engage¬ 
ment. A liberty granted to one nation \\as nevei inter¬ 
preted as an exclufivc and perpetual privilege, that could 
deprive the prince who granted it of his right of extend¬ 
ing it to other nations. He mull nccelTarily be the judge 
of what fuits his own kingdom. It is not eafy to con¬ 
ceive what rational objtdion a Kritifli minillry could 
make to a king of Portugal who fliould tell them, 1 will 
encourage nu rchants to come to my dominions, who wdll 
feed and clothe my fubjt£l» ascheapand cheaperthanyou, 
merchants who will take the produce of my colonics, fiom 
whence you will receive nothing but gold. 

Wc may judge of the effedl this wife conduft w^ould 
have, by the events that have taken place, independent 
of this fpirited refolution. It appears from the regiflers 
of the cufloras, that in the fpace of five years, from 1762 
to 1766 inclufivcly, England, which, till very lately, cn- 
groffed the whole trade of Portugal, hath only fent their 
goods to the value of 95,613,547 li vres i c fous [3,983,897!^ 
i6s. 3d.] and hath received commodities to the amount 
of 37,761,075, livrcs [1,573,3781. 2s. 6d.] fo that the 
balance in money hath been but 57,692,475 livrcs 
[2,403,8531. 2s. 6d.] 

1 he circumllance which deceives all Europe, with re¬ 
gard to the extent of the Englifti trade, is, that all the 
gold of Brazil is conveyed by the road of the T hames. 
This leems to be a natural and neceffaiy confcqucnce of 
the affairs carried on by that nation. But the truth is, 
that metals arc not allowed to go out of Portugal, and, 
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therefore, can only be brought away by men of war, 
which arc not liable to be fcarched *, that Great Britain 
fends two every week, as regularly as the fea will permit > 
and that thefe (l;ips bring the liches of all nations in¬ 
to their ifland, from whence the merchants, difpcrild in 
the feveral countries, receive them, either in kind, or in 
bills of exchange, paying one />fr cent. 

The Britiih niinillry, who are not the dupes of thefe 
dazzling appearances, and are but too fenfible of the di¬ 
minution of this moft valuable branch of their trade, have, 
for fomc time pall, taken incredible pains to reftore it to 
its former ftate. Their endeavours will never fuccced, 
becaufe this is one of thofe events w’hich are not within 
the reach of political wifdom. If the evil arofe from fa¬ 
vours granted to rival nations, or if England had been de¬ 
barred from her former privileges, foine well-condu^led 
negociations might occaiion a new revolution. But the 
court of Lifbjn hath never varied its condu6l neither 
with Great Britain nor with other Hates. Her fubjedls 
have had no other inducement to give the preference to 
the merchandize brought them from all parts of Europe, 
than becaufe thofe of their former friends were fo loaded 
with taxes, that they bore an exorbitant price. The For- 
tuguefe will procure many articles at* a Hill more rcafon- 
able rate, whenever their government fhall cftablifli aper- 
feft equality in their ports between all nations. 

The court of Lifbon, after removing, in fomc mcafurc, 
the difadvantages of their trade, which is merely paffive, 
ihould endeavour to make it adive. I'heir miniHcrs, 
in conformity with the prevailing tafte of the age, have 
already ellablifhed fome manufadurcs of filk, of cotton, 
and of Heel, We think that they ought to have begun 
by refaming the cultures that have been dropped, and by 
reanimating thofe that arc languid. 

The climate of Portugal is favourable to the produc¬ 
tion of filk, of which there are formerly great plenty. 
The baptized Jews made it their bufinefs to breed wmrms, 
and to prepare the filk, till they were perfccuted by the 
inquifition, which was Hill more ferere and more pow^er- 
ful under the houfe of Braganza, than it had ever been 
under the Spanifh dominion. Moft of the manufaffurers , 
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fled to the kingdom of Valencia *, and thofc who fold the 
produce of their labours removed, with their cffedls, to 
England and Holland, which improved the a^llvity of 
both thofe countries. This difperfion was the ruin of the 
filk trade in Portugal, fo that no trace of it remains at 
prefent; but it might be refumed. 

The next cultivation that ought to be attended to, is 
that of the olive tree. It is now carried on, and con- 
ftantly fupplics all the oil that is wanted for home con- 
fumption, befide a fmall quantity every year for expor¬ 
tation ^ but this is not fufheient. It would be an cafy 
matter for Portugal to fliarc, in a more dired manner, 
with other nations, the profits they derive from this pro- 
dudion, which is wholly confined to the fouthcrii pro¬ 
vinces of Europe. 

Theirwool is like wife capable of improvement. Though 
it be inferior to that of Spain, the French, the Dutch, and 
even the EnglHh, buy up twelve or thirteen thoufand 
quintals of it every year, and would purchafe a greater 
quantity, if it were brought to market. Thofe who have 
travelled through Portugal, with that fpirit of obfervation 
which enables men to form a right judgment of things, 
are of opinion that double the quantity might be obtain¬ 
ed, without injuring the other branches of induftry •, and 
that, on the contrary, it might tend to their improre- 
xnent. 

The trade of fait fccros to have been more clofely at¬ 
tended to. The North annually takes off a hundred and 
fifty thoufandltons, which may coft 1,500,000 livrea 
£62,500!.] It is corroilve, and takes ofif from the weight 
and Havour of our food ^ but hath the advantage of pre- 
ferving fifli and meat longer than French fait. This pro¬ 
perty w'ill occalion a greater demand for it in proportion 
as the navigation of the country is extended. 

The Portuguefe found a greater vent for their wines 
than might have been expelled from their flavour and 
quality. Particular circumflances had rendered them 
xnofl commonly ufed in the north of Europe and of A- 
merica. It was impofTible to forefee, that the court of 
Lilhon itfelf would put a flop to the fale of them. . The 
order for rooting up the vines in Portugal could only be 
dictated by private intereil. The pretence for fo 
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traordinary a law is fo abfurd, that no one ha^* ^iven cre¬ 
dit to it. It is very well known, that the ground where 
the vines have flood can never be fit for the culture of 
iporn. 

But if this were ever fo prafticablc, it would ftill be 
an unw'arrantahle infringement of the f.icred and una¬ 
lienable right of property. In a monafttry, every thing 
belongs to all: nothing is the property of any individual, 
jbut the jtiint property of the whole community: it is one 
fingle animal with twenty, thirty, forty, a thoufand, or ten 
thoufand heads. But it is not the fame in fociety. Here 
every individual hath the difpofal of himfi'lf and of his 
property; he poirelTes a ihaie of the general wealth, 
which he is abfolute mailer of, and may ufe, or even 
abufe, as he thinks proper. A private man mull be at 
liberty to let Ijis ground lie fallow, if he choofes it, with¬ 
out the intervention of adminillration. If (.overnmeut 
lliould affume a right to judge of the abufe of property, 
it would foon take upon itfelf to judge of the ufc of it ^ 
and then every true idea of liberty and property will be 
dellroyed. If it can icquire me to employ my own pro¬ 
perty according to its fancy ; if it flioulJ inllidl punilh- 
incnts on my difobedience, my negligence, or my folly, 
i^nd that, under pretence of general and public utility, I 
:Jim no longer abfolute mailer of my own, 1 am only an 
adminllrator who is to be dire^lcd by the will of another. 
I'he man who lives in fuciety mull, in this refpeci, be 
left at liberty to be a bad citizen, bccaule he will fiion 
be fevercly punillied by poverty, and by contempt, which 
is w^orfe than poverty. He who burns lus own corn, or 
throws his money aw'ay, is a fool too jarely t.) he met 
with, to make it nectlTary to bind him by ,1 olilhitive 
laws, which would be injiuious in themfclvus, by their 
infiingcmcnt of the univerfal and facred idea of property. 
In every w^ell regulated conftiiution, the bulincfs of the 
magillraie mull be confined to what concerns the public 
fafety, inward tranquillity, the condu(fl of the army, and 
the obfervance of the lav\s. Wherever authority is ex¬ 
tended beyond this, we may allirni that the people are 
expofed to opprtfTion. If we take a furvey of all agcf 
and nationS| that great and fublime idea of public utility 
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ivill prefent itfelf to our inriaginalion under the fymbolical 
figure of a Hercules, crufliin^onc part ol the ptople with 
his club, amidft tl»e Oiouts and acclamations ot the otiier 
pai r, who are not fciiflblc that they arc loon to fall under 
the fame llrokes. 

To return to Portugal; that country Aands in need of 
other meafuics than have hitherto been puifued, to re- 
llore tlie cuUine of corn ; it is in fo languid a ftatc, that 
the Poitiigucfe annually import three fouiths of the corn 
they conlume. '1 hey never, pci haps, will be able to 
gather their uhole fuhfiilancc from a foil which is not 
fulEciently well watered j but it behoves them to Icllcn, 
as much as they p^dlibly can, their dependence upon 
foreign fuccouis. The j opulation is fufllcient to carry 
on the labours with fpirit, fince, by allowing four ptr- 
fi.us and a half to each fiie-lidc, it amounts to one mil¬ 
lion nine hundred and lixty thoufaud fouls, exclulive of 
the monks. 

'The ccjurt of Lilhon would lie under a fatal millake, 
if they ihould imagine that time alone will bring about 
fo gicat a revolution. It behoves them to pave the way 
for it, by a complete leformation of the taxes, which 
have never been well regulated fince the foundation of 
the monarchy, ami the confufion of which increnfes every 
year. When the impediments are removed, every kind 
of encouragement mufl be given. One of the moll fa¬ 
tal prejudices, and moll dcllruflivc of the happinefs of 
men and the profperity of nations,'is that which fuppofes 
that men only arc wanting for the purpofes of agriculture. 
I’he experience of all ages hath Ihcwn, that much can¬ 
not be required of the eaith, till much hath been beilow- 
cd upon it. There are, in all Portugal, very few far¬ 
mers v\ho are able to advance the necclTaiy Turns. Go¬ 
vernment fliould, therefore aflift them, A revenue of 
46,884,531 livres [1,953,5231. 25 . 6d.] properly difpenf- 
cd, would facilitate this liberality, which is frequently 
more economical than the moil fordid avarice, 

Ihisfiril change will be produdlive of others. The 
arts ncceffary to agriculture will infallibly rife and grow 
up with it. Induilry will extend its feveral branches, 
and Portugal will no longer exhibit an infiance of a fa- 
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vagc* people In the mldft of civilized nations. I'he cl- 
tizcd will no longer be forced to devote himfclf to celi¬ 
bacy, or to leave his country in ffarch of employment. 
Commodious huufes will be erefled uj)on ruins; and 
manufa^luics fupply the place of convents. The fub- 
je^ls of this alinofl ruined (late, which now refemblc 
thof“ fcattered and folitary llirubs that arc found upon 
the foil of the richefl mines, will no longer be reduced 
to thofe neceflities they now experience, not^^ith^land- 
ing their mountains and rivers of gold. 'Fhe wealth of 
the ftatc will be kept in conftant circulation, and will no 
longer be buried in the churches. Supcrflilion will be 
banilhed, together with ignoi ance, uefpair, and indolence. 
*1 liofe w’ho have no other oJ je6t in view*, but to commit 
excclTcs, and expiate them, who arc fond of miracles and 
magic arts, will then be Inflamed with public fpirlt. The 
nation, freed from its fetters, and reftored to its natural 
will exext itfclf with a Ipiiit worthy of its for¬ 
mer exploits. 

Portugal will recolleft, that (lie was indebted to her 
navy for her opulence, her glory, and her llrengtli, and 
will attend to the means of relloring it. It will no lon¬ 
ger be reduced to feventecn men of war, to twenty-five 
warlike flilps of fmallcr rates, and about a hundred mer¬ 
chantmen, from fix to eight hundred tons burden, which 
arc Hill in a more ruinous flatc. Her population, redu¬ 
ced to one million nine hundred and fixly thoufand fouls, 
will increafe and fill her harbours and roads with aftive 
fleets. The revival of her navy W’ill be doubtlcfs diffi¬ 
cult for a power, svhofe flag is not known on any of the 
European fcas, and which, for a century part, has given 
up her navigation to any power that would attend to it} 
but every obftaclc will be furmounted by a wdfe and pru¬ 
dent government. When once it carries on all the na- 
vagation that (hould belong to it, confiderable fums wdlt 
be retained in the kingdom, which arc now conftantly 
expended for freight. 

This change will extend its influence to the iflands 
that arc dependent on the crown. Madeira, the annual 
exports of which amount to 4,658,800 livres [194,116!. 
138. 4d.] will extend its labour, its profperity, and it» 
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ilches. The Azores will be fllll more improved. Wc 
know that this archipelago, confifting of nine iflands, of 
which Tcrccra is the principal, hath no more than one 
hundred and forty-two thoufand inhabitantwS ; and fells at 
prefent, to the mother-country, to Brazil, and to North 
America, its wines, its linens, its corn, and its cattle, to 
the amount only of 2,440,000 livrcs [101, 6661 . 13s. 4d.] 
Kven the Cape de Verde illands, notwithftanding the fre¬ 
quent droughts they experience, will be able to multiply 
their mules, and more cfpecially to cultivate the perella, 
that fpecics of grafs of the colour of mofs, w’hich the 
north of Europe employs with fo much advantage in 
dying, I’he government will not confine thcmfelves 
to the encouragement in their poilt (lions, of the cultures 
only that are known there \ they w^ill take care to intro¬ 
duce new ones, which the fertility of the foil, and the 
temperature and variety of the climate, feem inceffantly 
to require. 

'J'hcfe new improvements will be principally felt in 
Brazil, that great colony, which hath never been what it 
ought. 

Before the year 1525, it received only fjme baniflicd 
pcifons, without cither morals or fortune. 

The grandees, who at this period obtained provinces 
there, made it a fccnc of carnage and dtllru6lion. For 
the fpacc of lixty years, there was a continual flrugglc 
between the Portuguefe, who wiflied to euflavc all \ and 
the Indians, who refufed to bear the chains that were in¬ 
tended for them, or who broke them after they had been 
obliged to fubmit to them. 

Even the labours of a few Brazilians, who w'crc kept 
under the yeke by a watchful exertion of tyranny, were 
inconfidcrablc, I'hofc of the Europeans were nothing, 
becaufe they would have thought thcmfelves degraded 
by ilavifh occupations. The only fuccefs that could be 
expefled was from the negroes j but they did not begin 
to multiply there till towards the year 1570. 

Ten years after this, Portugal was enflaved ^ and we 
may readily fuppofc that the Spaniih government, which 
fuffered its own ancient poiTeflions in the other hemifphere 
to fall into confuiion, did not exert itfclf in improving 
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thf colonics of a nation, which, though fubciued, flill ex- 
cit< d its fufpicions. 

rtic h ngand bloody wars which Brazil had to fiif- 
tain agaiolt the Dutch retaidcd itr progrcli in every par¬ 
ticular. 

This was alfo again impeded, by the revolution which 
freed Portugal from the yoke of Spain, while it kept the 
two nations in arms during eighteen years. 

While thefe contells were rubhlliiig, the Kuropean na¬ 
tions that liad formed IcMltmerits in America began to 
cultivate there produ^^iions, which till tliat time had been 
peculiar to Brazil. Tills competition lowered tlie price 
of tliem 5 and the colony, difeouraged, did not export 
more thai: half of what they previouily fold. So great a 
mis'''orrunc warned tl e niiniltry of the necclTityof freeing 
thefe commodities from the taxes with which they were 
laden at their entrance Into the nriother-rountry. The 
difeovery of the mines occalioned thefe objefts to be ne- 
gkefceej, which, from that time, appeared to be lefs im- 
puitaut than they really were. 

Gold and diairionds, which are articles of value merely 
by convention, were thcmfclves prejudicial to cultures, 
which they might have encouraged. 'Phe hopes of mak¬ 
ing a brilliant fortune, by colle( 5 fing thefe fugitive and 
precarious riches, determined a great number of propiie- 
tors to abandon tiicir plantations. 

This fatal illufionbegan to bediflipated, when thefyftem 
of monopolies put a flop to the inclination generally 
fliewn, of refuming a plan which was more fafe, and cve.i 
more lucrative, than that which had at iirB fo much in¬ 
flamed the imaginations of men. 

The lafl difputes with Spain were, in a word, a neiv 
fourcc of defolation to the colony. The inhabitants were 
compelled by violence to quit their labours ; loans were 
extorted from them without intcreft, for which they have 
not yet been reimburfed ; they w^ere expofed to the out- 
mofl outrages of the moll barbarous defpotifin. 

At prefent, that thefe ohdacles to every kind of good 
are moll of them removed, the riches which Brazil offers 
in vain, for three centuries paft, are no longer to be re- 
jedled. The climate is wholefome in that part of the 
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New World ; the harbours are numerous; and the coafts, 
ivhich arc eafy of accefs, arc generally fertile. 7 'h‘- in¬ 
land part of the country, which is ftill more fruitful, and 
interim died by a great number of navi able rivers, may 
be cultivated lor the wants orfor the luxuries of Europe. 

All the produdlions peculiar to America thrive there, 
potuithftanding the liavoc made by the ants, and with¬ 
out apprchcnfion of feeing tiiem deflroyed by thofe terri¬ 
ble hurricanes and by thofe devouring droughts which fo 
frequently lay waftc the befl iQ.mds of this hemifphere. 
Jt gives encouragement to labour, from the plenty of 
provifions, of cattle, and of (laves : nothing is wanting to 
make it one of the fined eflablilhments upon the face of 
the globe. 

It will become fo, -when it (liall be freed from that 
nurrhei of impolls, and from that multitude of contradlors 
which keep it in a Hate of humiliation and oppredion, 
when its adlivity (liall no longer be rellrained by number- 
U‘fs monopolies; when the price of the merchandize con- 
ve)cd to it (hall not be doubled by thr taxes impofed 
upon them ; when its produdlions (hall pay no more du¬ 
ties, or (liall only pay fuch as are not more confiderablc 
than thofe of its competitors; when its intercourfe with 
the Ollier national polTorhons (hall have been difencum- 
bertd from the (liackles which confine it ; when the I’.ad 
Indies (liall be laid open to it, and when it (hall be per¬ 
mitted to draw from its o\mi produce the money requiicd 
to carry on this new connedlion 

Udic colony hath hands fufRcient to multiply and c.k- 
tend ihefe labours. At the time of our WTiiing, it reck¬ 
ons one hundred fevcnt)-(iv thoufand and twenty-e;.rht 
white men ; three hundred forty iVvcn thoufand eight 
hundred and fifty-cight (laves; two hundredfeienty-cight 
thoufand three hundred .*ml forty-nine Indians ; wdiich 
together forms a population of eight hundred and two 
thoufand two hundred aiv! thirty-five perfons. The num¬ 
ber of ravages, (lill w^andering about in the Brazils, is 
computed at tw’o hundred thoufand. Perhaps it might 
noi be impoflible to induce them to acknowledge the 
au»^hority of the court of Lifbon ; biu this would not be 
attended with much advantage, unlefs dire^ors, more 
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cnHghtcncd than their predcccffors, fliould contrive me¬ 
thods that have cfcapcd the rcflc6lion of men for three 
centuries pafl~ 

A more certain method of incrcafing the mafs of pro- 
duftlons, would be to admit into the Brazils all foreigners 
tvho would undertake the cultivation of them \ an infinite 
number of Americans, Bnglifli, French, or Dutch, whofe 
plantations are exhaufled ; and many Europeans prompt¬ 
ed by the ardent defire, at prefent grown fo common, of 
making a rapid fortune, would convey their adfivity, 
their induflry, and their capitals into the country. Thefc 
enterprifing men would introduce a better fpirit into the 
colony, and would infufe into the degenerate race of the 
Portuguefe creoles, that kind of animation which they 
have loft for fo long a time. 

This order of things might be eftablifticd without pre- 
judicc to any other intereft. Two thirds of the borders 
of the great rivers are cultivated. Thefe virgin lands 
belong to the crown, whofe fyftem it hath always been to 
grant gratuitoufly one league of territory, under the cx- 
prefi condition of cultivating it in a given time. By dif- 
tributing thefc domains to their new fubje(fts, they would 
not fpoil their old ones, and they would inercafe their 
cultures, as well as the number of their defenders. 

But in order to accelerate the advantages of this new 
plan, it would be neceflary to efface even tlic flighteft 
veftige of the inquifition, that horrible tribunal, the very 
name of which makes all people ftuiddcr who have not 
entirely given up their rcafon. This would even be a 
matter of little importance, if at the fame time the in¬ 
fluence of the clergy were not alfo diminiihed in the pub¬ 
lic deliberations and in the affairs of individuals. 

Some ftates have been knowm to favour the corruption 
of priefts, in order to awaken the afeendent that fuperfti- 
tion gives them over the minds of the people. I'hat 
this method is not always infallible, appears from what 
has happened in the Brazils, nor is this execrable policy 
reconcilable with the principles of morality. It would 
be more fccurc and more eligible to open the doors of 
the fanftuary to all the citizens without diftinftiou. Phi- , 
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lip II, when he became mafler of Portugal, enafted, that 
they fhould be fhut againil all fuch whole blood was taint¬ 
ed with any mixture with Jews, heretics, or negroes. 
I'his diflinftion hath given a dangerous fuperiority to a 
fet of men who were already too powerful. It hath been 
abolilhed in the African fcttlcments ; and why fhould it 
be continued in America \ Why, after taking from the 
rlergy the authority they derived from their birth, fhould 
they not be abridged of the power they aflume on account 
of their riches ? 

Some politicians have afferted, that no government 
ought ever to appoint a fixed income for the clergy, but 
that their fpiritual fervices fhould be paid by thofe who 
have recourfe to them : that this method would excite 
their xeal and Tigilance : that they would grow daily 
more expert in the care of fouls by experience, fludy, 
and application. Thefe flatcfmcn have been oppofed by 
philofophcrs, svho maintained that an economy which 
would tend to incrcafe the adlivity of the clergy, would 
be fatal to public tranquillity; and that it was better to 
lull that ambitious body into idlenefs, than to give it new 
Arength, It is obfcrvtd, fay they, that churches and re¬ 
ligious houfes, which have no fettled income, arc fo many 
repofitories of fuperflition, maintained at the expence of 
the lower clafs of people, where faints, miracles, relics, 
and all the inventions with which impoAure hath loaded 
religion, are made. So that it would be a benefit to fo- 
ciety, if the clergy had a flatcd provifion \ but fo mode¬ 
rate, as to rellrain the ambition of the body, and the num¬ 
ber of its members. Poverty makes them fanatical; 
opulence independent \ and both concur to render them 
feditious. 

Such at leaA was the opinion of a philofopher, who 
laid to a great monarch : there is a powerful body in 
your dominions, which hath alTumed a power of fufpend- 
ing the labour of your fubjc6ls, whenever it thinks proper 
to call them into its temples. I his body is authorifed to 
fpeak to them a hundred times a>year, and to fpeak in the 
name of God. It tells them that the moA powerful fo- 
vcrcign is no more in the fight of the Supreme Being 
than the mcaacA Aavc } and that, as it is infpired by the 
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Creator of all things, it is to be believed in preference to 
the mafters of the world. The efftds of fuch a fyllcm 
threaten the total fubverfion of Society, iinlefs the mini- 
llers of 'religion arc made dependent on the magiftrate \ 
and they will never be effeftually fo, unlcfs they derive 
their fihfiftence from him. This is the only way to eftabliili 
skharmony between the oracles of heaven and the max¬ 
ims of government. It is the bufincfs of a prudent ad- 
ininlftration to bring, without difturbances or commotions, 
the clergy to that ftate In which they will be able to do 
good, without having it in their power to do inifchicf. 

'rill the court of Lilbon hath attained this falutary 
end, all projeftsof reformation will be ineffeffual. The 
defi'ids of eccleliaftic.il government will ftill fublift, not¬ 
wit lift^niing all endeavours to reform them. The clergy 
raiift o* brought to depend upon the magiftrate, before 
thr Portuguofr who live in Brazil can venture to oppofe 
their tyranny. Perhaps even the prejudices thefe inha¬ 
bitants have imbibed from a faulty and monaftic cduca- 
tio may be too deeply rooted in their minds, to be ever 
eradicated Fhefe enlightened views Teem to be referv- 
cd for the next generation. I'his revolution might be 
baft ned, by obligin.f the chief proprietors to fend their 
children to Kurope lor education, and by reforming the 
plan of public education in Portugal. 

All ideas, are cafily imprelTcd upon tender organs. 
The foul, without experience as without refieftion, rea¬ 
dily admits truth and falfehood in matters of opinion, 
and equally adtpts what is cither conducive or prejudi¬ 
cial to the public welfare. Young people may be 
taught to value or depreciate their own reafon j to mike 
ufe of it, or to ncglcft if, to confidcr it as their beft guide, 
or tomiftruftits powers. Fathers obftinately defend the ab-> 
furditics they were taught in their infancy ; their children 
will be as fond of the leading principles in which they 
have been trained. They will bring back into Brazil 
notions of religion, morality, adminftration, commerce, 
and agriculture. The mother-country will confer places 
of truft on them alone They will then exeit the ta¬ 
lents they have acquired, and the face of the colony will 
be totally changed. Writers who f])cak of it, will no 
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iong<*r Liment tlie icilcncfs, the ignorance, the blunders, 
the fiiperftitions which have been the ground-work of its 
adminillration, I'he hillory of this colony will no long¬ 
er be a fatire upon it. 

TfiE fear of incenfing Great Britain Whether the 
mull not protru^f thefe happy altera- court of Lisbon 
tions one Tingle moment. 1 he motives ought to put a 
which, perhaps, have prevented them stop to their 
hitherto, are but prejudices, whicli will projects of re^ 
be removed uprni the ilightcft examin- formation from 
ation. ‘iliere aie numbcrlefs political the apprehen^ 
rrr('»rs, which, once adopted, become slon of a rup- 
principles. Such is the prevailing no- ture ivith Eng^ 
tion At the court of Lifhon, that the iand. 
ftate cannot cxift or proTper but by 
means of the tnglilh. Jt is forgotten that the Portu- 
guefe monarchy was formed without the help of other 
nations j that during the whole lime of their contefts 
with the Moors, they were fupported by no foreign 
power *, that their grcatnef> had been increafing for three 
centuries fucccflivcly, W’hen they extended their domi¬ 
nion over Africa and the Eaft and Weft Indies by their 
own ftrength. All thefe great revolutions w ere perform- 
ed by the Portuguefc alone. Was it necclTary then that 
this nation Ihould diTcover a great treafurc, and be a pro¬ 
prietor of rich mines, merely to fuggeft the idea ot its 
being unable to fupport itlclt ? Are the Portuguefe to be 
compared to thofe foolilh individuals, v\hofc hcad^ aie 
turned by the cinbarralTiUcnt which their newly acquired 
riches occafion ? 

No nation ought to fubmit to be protcifl-d. If the 
people are wife, they will have forces r^'ldUve to iheir 
iituation, and will never have more enemies than they 
are able to withftand. Unlcf> their ambition be unbound¬ 
ed, they have allies, who, for their own fakes, will warm¬ 
ly an.i faitJifully fupport their inlcrell. This gcncial 
truth is peculiaiJy applicable to thofe dales that aie poi’ 
feffed of mines. It is the inlercd; of all other nations to 
be in amity with them j and, if there be occafion fur 
it, they will all unite for their prefervation. Let Poitu- 
FoL ILL CL 
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jpral but hold the balance even between all the powers of 
Europe, and they well form an impenetiable barrier 
around her. England heifclf, though deprived of the 
preference flie hath too long enjoyed, will fliJl fupport a 
n.ition %vhofe independence is effential to the balance of 
power in Europe. All nations ivould quickly join in one 
common caufe, if Spain fliould ever be fo mad for con- 
quefl, as to attempt any thing againit Portugal. Never 
would the jealous, relllels, and quick-fighted policy of 
our age, faffer all the trealures of tlie New World to be 
in the fame hands, or that one houfe fhould be fo power- 
ful in Arneiica, as to threaten the liberties of Europe. 

I'his fecurity, however, (liould nut induce the court of 
Eilhon to negle^l the means of their ow’ii prefervation, 
as they did when they trulted to the Britllli aims for 
their defence^ or indolently rcllored on the fupinenefs of 
their neighbours j when deftitutc of land or fea forces, 
they were accounted as nothing in the political fyltem, 
which is the greateft dlfgracc that can befal a nation. If 
the Poriuguefe will regain the confequence they have 
lolf, they mull put thcmfelves in fuch a Hate, as not to 
be afraid of tvar, and even to declare it themfelves, if 
their rights or their fafety fliould require it. It is not 
alnays an advantage to a nation to continue in peace, 
when ail the reft are in arms. In the political as in the 
natural world, a great event w'ill have very extenfive ef- 
fcdls. I'lie rife or fall of one empire will effeft all the 
reft. Even thofe which are fartheft removed irom the 
feat of war, are fometimes the vldims of their moder¬ 
ation or of their weaknefs. ’J‘h<fe maxims are direftly 
applicable to Portugal, particularly at this juikdlure, 
wlicr the example of her ncighbouis, the ciiticdl (ituation 
of her haughty allies, the felicitations of the powders who 
arc jealous of her friendftiip j in ftiort, every thing calls 
upon her to roufc, ana lo exert lurfclf. 

If the Portuguefe will not at length frequent the 
feas, where alone they can diftinguifli tiiemfelves, and from 
whence they muft derive their profpeiity *, if they do 
not appear with a powerful force at the extremity of 
Europe, where nature hath fo happily placed them j their 
fate is decided, the munaichy is at an end. Th'y will 
fall again into the chains they had fhaken off foi a mo« 
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ment, as a Hon that flioulJ drop aflcep at the door of 
his den, after he had broken it open. The little circu¬ 
lation there is ftill within, would but indicate thofe feeble 
of life, w'hich are the fymptoms ot approach- 
death. The few tiiding^.regulations they might 
make from time to time, re'fpedling the finances, the 
police, commerce, and the navy, whether at home or 
for the colonics, w'ould be but weak palliatives, which, 
by concealing their lituation, would make it only the 
more dangerous. 


It cannot be denied that Portugal Is it reasonably 
hath fiilTered the nioft favourable oppor- to be expected 
tunity that could have offered of refum- that Portugal 
ing her former fplcndour to cfcape. will improve 
'Piiey arc not politics alone that prepare its state and 
revolutions. Some deffruflive pheno- that of its 
menon may change the face of an em- Ionics*^ 
pire. The earthquake of the firll of 
November 1755, which overthrew’ the capital of Portu¬ 
gal, ought to have reftoved the kingdom. 1 he dcftruc- 
tion of a proud city is often the prefervation of a whole 
ilatc. as the opulence of one man may be the ruin of 
thoufancls. Stately edifices might be fubverted ; effects, 
mollly belonging to forcignciS, might be deflroyed ; 
idle, debauched, and corrupt men, might be buried un¬ 
der heaps of ruins, without alFedting the public welfare. 
The earth, in a tranfient fit of rage, had only taken 
what (lie was able to icllore j and the gulfs flic opened 
under one city, were already digged for the foundations 
of another. 

Bat we cannot flatter ourfelvcs with the hopes of fu¬ 
ture impvovemcnts, w'hile w^e do not fee a better order 
of things, a new Hate, and a new people, a better man- 
ngement riuigoutof the ruins of Lilbon, The nation 
that is not improved by a great cataflrophc is ruined 
without refource, or the period of its rclloration is le- 
ferved for I'uch diflant ages, that it is pvobaifle it will 
fooner be annihilated than it can be regenerated. May 
Heaven preferve Portugal from this fatal event! May 
it remove from my mind the prefage which cannot be 
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imprefleil upon it ivltliout pluneruig me into the dccpeft 
afE161ion ! But at this inflant I cannot conceal from my- 
lelf, that as much as the gicat (hocks of nature give 
energy to enlightened minds, fo much do thf*y deprefs 
thof - that are vitiated by the habit of ignorance and fu- 
perilition. Government, which everywhere tal es ad¬ 
vantage of the credulity of the people, and which no¬ 
thing can divert from the fettled purpofe of extending 
the boundaries of authority, became more encroaching 
at the very indant that the nation grew more timorous. 
Men of hold foirits opprclTed thofe that were vveakj 
and the cpocha of that great phenomenon turned out to 
be the epocha of accumulated flavery ; a melancholy 
hut common cffe^l of the cataftrophes of nature. They 
ufually make men a prey to the artifices of thofe who 
are ambitious of ruling over them. Then it is that 
they take large ftridcs, by repeated a6fs of arbitrary 
power j whether it be that thofe who govern do really 
nclievc that the people were born to obey, or whether 
they think, that, by extending their own power, t])ey 
increafe the drength of the public. Thofe falfe poli¬ 
ticians are not aware, that, with fuch principles, a date 
is like an over drained fpring, which will break at lad, 
and recoil againd the hand that bends it. The prefent 
fituation of the continent of South America but too 
plainly evinces the judnefs of this comparifon. L^t us 
now proceed to drew the effefts of a different condudl in 
the American idands. 


BOOK X. 

fiettlement of the European Nations in the great Archi^ 
pelago of America, 
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thffe limited fpaces be expofed to the deplorable dcfliny 
of the Peruvians, of the Mexicans, and of the Brazili¬ 
ans ? Is it pofTiblc that civilized men, who have all 
lived in their country under forms of government, if 
r';t wife, at Icaft ancient 5 who have all been bred 
ifp in places W’here they were inflru( 5 led wdth the Itf- 
r>ns, and fometimes wdth the example, of virtue ; who 
were all brought up in the mldif of polidied cities, i/i 
which a rigid exercife of jullicc muil: have accuflomed 
them to refped tlftir fellow-creatures j is it pofTihle that 
all fuch men, VNirhout exception, Oiould purfue a line of 
conduft eriually contrary to the principles of humanity, 
to their interelt, to their fafety, and to the firft dawp- 
irigs of reafon j and that they diould continue to become 
more barbarous than the favage ^ Shall I for ever be re¬ 
duced to the necclUfy of picfenting none but horrid 
images ^ Good God ! For what an olficc was 1 deftined ■' 
'Phis change of character, in the European who quits 
his country, is a phenomenon of fo extroardinary a na¬ 
ture, the imagination is fo deeply affecled with it, that, 
while it attends to it with ailoniAimcnt, refleffion tor¬ 
tures itfelf in endeavouring to find out the principle of 
it, whether it cxifl iu human nature in general, or in 
the peculiar charaifler of the navigators, or in the circum- 
ilances preceding or poflerior to the event. 

It is a quelFion which naturally occurs, whether a man 
who is freed, by whatfoever caufr, fiom the redrnini of 
the law’s, be not more wicked than the man who hath 
never felt this reflraini ? Perlbns who are ihiTi. icntly dif- 
fatisHed with their lot, fufticienily deprived of jcfources 
in their own country, fufficiently poor, or fulKciently am¬ 
bitious to entertain a contempt for life, and to expofe 
thcmfelves to infinite dangers and labours, upon the pre¬ 
carious hope of making a rapid fortune, do they not carry 
about with them the fatal feeds of a fpirit of depredation^ 
which mull unavoidably have manifefted itfelf with in¬ 
conceivable rapidity and violence when they came into 
another climate, far from the efFcftsof public refentment, 
and when they were no longer awed by the prcfcnce of 
their fellow’-citizens, or retrained by fhame or fear ? Doth 
not the hilF ry of all focieties prove to us, that thofc men 
on w'hom nature hath bellowed an extraordinary degree 
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of energy, are moft commonly villains ? The danger of a 
long (lay, and the neceflity of a fpeedy return, added to 
the defire of juftifying the expences incurred in the enter- 
prifii, by a difplay of the riches of the lately difeovered 
countiics, muft neceffarily have occafioned and accelerat¬ 
ed the violent Heps taken to acquire the pofltfiion of 
them. Did not the chiefs of the enterprife, and their 
companions, terrified by the dangers, they had undergone, 
by tliofc ^vhich they were ftill to undergo, and by the 
miferics they had fuffered, did they nllt determine to 
make themfelvcs amends for their fufferings, like men 
nho were rcfolved not to expofc themfclves to them a 
lecond time ? Did the idea of forming a colony in thofe 
diftant regions, and of increafing the dominions of their 
fovereign v\ith them, ever prefent itfelf dilVmclly to the 
minds of ihefe firft adventurers j and did not the New 
World rather appear to them as a rich prey that was to 
be devoured, than as a conqucll which they ought to pro- 
tc<^l ? Was not the mifehief begun by thcTe atrocious 
motives, perpetuated, fometiraes by the indifference of 
ininillers, and fometimeg by the divifions between the Eu¬ 
ropean nations j and was it not arrived to the utmofi pitch, 
when times of tranquillity infpired our governments with 
more rational piinciples ? Had the firft deputies, to whom 
the authority and infpe6lion of thefe countiies had bi-en 
intrufied, or could they have the knowledge and the vir¬ 
tue requifite to make thcmfelves beloved by the natives, 
to conciliate their refpedt and confidence, and to eftablifh 
a fyflem of police and laws among them ? Did they not, 
on the contrary, carry along with them, to thofe diffant 
regions, the fame thirft of gold which had laid them 
wafte ? Could it be expelled, that, at the origin of thefe 
fettlcinents, a plan of adminiftration could be formed, 
which the experience of fcvcral centuries hath not been 
capable of cllablifhing ? Is it pofliblc, even in our days, 
to rule nations which are feparated by immenle Teas from 
the mother-country, in the fame manner as fubje^ts who 
are fituated immediately under the eye of the fovereign ? 
Since dillant polls arc never folicited and filled, nnlefs by 
indigent, rapacious men, without talents or morals, ilran- 
gers to all fentiment of honour, and to every idea of 
equity, the rcfwfc of the higher ranks of the ftate, muff 
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Tvc not confider the fplendour of the colonies, in after- 
times, as a chimerical notion •, and will not the future 
happincfs of thcfe regions be a phenomenon llill more 
furpinlng than their firfl dt vacation was ? 

Accui fed, therefore, be the moment of their dlfcovery ! 
And you, European fovereigns, what motive can excite 
your jealous am^jition for poffcirions, the mifery of which 
you can only perpetuate ^ And why do ye not reflorc 
them to themfclvev, if ye defpair of making them making 
happy ? I have, more than once, venturc'd, in the comic 
of this work, to point out to you the means of accomplilt ■* 
ing this ) but I an much afraid that my voice hath only 
exclaimed, and will only exclaim in the d/feit. 

America contains, between the eighili nml the thirty 
fccond degree of northern latitude, the mod numerou*;, 
extenfive, and rich archipelago, the ocean hath yet dil' 
played to the curiodty, the induftry, and avidity of tiie 
Europeans. The iflands that compofe it are knowiu 
dnee the difoovery of the New World, by the name 01 
Caribbecs. Thofe that lie neared the cad ha\e betsi 
called the Windward iflands, the others the Lec\va»-d, 
on account of the wind’s blowing gcaerally fioni tne 
cadern point in thofe quarters. They foi m a coniiiaif u 
chain, one end of which feems to be attached to the con¬ 
tinent near the gulf of IMaraca^bo, the ot]:er to clofe 
the entrance of the gulf of Mexico. rhey mny, per* 
haps, with fome degree of rcafon, be confidercd as the tops 
of very high mountains formerly belonging to the conti¬ 
nent, and which have been changed into iflands, by fome 
revolution that hath laid all the^at country under water. 

All the iflands of the w’orld feem to have been detached 
from the continent by fubterraneous fires or earthquakes. 

The celebrated Atlantica, the very /s it prohabte 
name of which hath been buried in ob- that the Avie- 
livion fome thoufand years ago, was a rican islands 
large tradl of land fituated between A- have been de- 
frica and America. Several circura- inchedfrom the 
dances render it probable that England neighbouring 
was formerly a part of France 5 and Si- continently 
cily hath evidently been detached from 

tL4 
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Italy. The Cape de Verde iflancls, the Azorc-?, Ma¬ 
deira, and the Canaries, tnuft have been part of the neigh¬ 
bouring continents, or of others that have been dedroy- 
ed. The late obfervations of Englidi navi.;atois uh\ c 
us fcarcc any room to doubt that all the iHands ot the 
JSoutli fea formerly compofed one entire continnit. Ne^v 
Zealand, the largefl of them, is full of mountains on nhich 
may be perceived the marks of cxtinguiOied volcanoes. 
Its inhabitants arc neither beardlcls i:or copper-coloured, 
as thofe of America ; and, tliough they be feparated fix 
hundred and eighty leagues from eacli other, they fpeak 
the hime languat^e as the natives of the ilhind of Otaheite, 
diiiovered a few years ago, 

Inilifputahle monumcnis c\ince tliat fuch changes hav^c 
haj^pCiU'd, ot which the atteruivc natuialiil everywhere 
peiucivcs fonie traces fliil reiij.tining. Shells of every 
kind, corals, b.*d8 of oylters, leaTilh, entire or broken, 
reguLiriy heaped up in every qi>artcr of the globe, in 
j)Iaces ti»e molt diltant from the fea, in the bowels and 
on the I’urfaces of mountains^ the vaiiablenefs of the 
continent, ful)jc6l to all the changes of the ocean, by 
whicii it is conftantly beaten, worn away, or fubverted : 
while at a diltance, perhaps, on one fide it lofes immenfe 
tracts of land ; on the other difeovers to us new coun¬ 
tries, and long banks of fand licapcd up before thofe cities 
that formerly w ere celebrated fca-ports ; the horizontal 
and parallel pnfition of the Itrata of the earth, and of 
marine prodiu^tions collected and heaped up alternately 
in the fame order, compofed of the fame materials, that 
are regularly cemented’ by the conilant and fucceflivc 
exertion of the fame caufe : the correfpondent fimilarity 
obfervablc betw’een fuch coafts as are feparated by an arm 
of the fea *, on one li le of which may be perceived fviUent 
angles oppohee to re-entering angles on the other \ on 
tne right liund, beds of the fame kind of land, or fimilar 
petrifadions, difpofed on a level with fimilar ftrata ex¬ 
tending to the left ; the diredfion of mountains and rivers 
towards the fea as to their common origin : the formation 
of hills and valleys, on which this immenfe body ol fluid 
hath, as it were, damped indelible marks of its undula¬ 
tions ; all thefe fevcral circumflances altcd, that'the 
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ocean hath broken its natural limits, or, perhaps, that its 
limits have never been infuim juntable ; and that varying, 
the furface nf the globe, according to the irregularity of 
its own motions, it hath alternately taken the earth from 
its inhabitants, and reftored it to them again. Hence 
thofe fuccilFive, though never univeifdl, deluges that 
have covered the face of the earth, but not rendered it 
totally inviiiole to us at once ; for the waters, ailing at 
the fame time in the cavities and on the furface of the 
globe, cannot polTibly incrcafe the depth of their beds, 
w’ithout dimimilling their breadth ; or overflow on one 
fide, without leaving dry land on the other *, nor can we 
conceive any alteration in the whole fvftcm that can pol- 
fibly have made all the mountains difappear at once, and 
occafioned the Tea to rife above their fummits. What a 
fudden transformation mull have forced all the rocks and 
every folid particle of matter to the centre of the earth, 
to draw out of its Inmoft receffes and channels all thofe 
fiuids which animate it: and thus blending its feveral 
elements together, produce a mafs of waters and ufelefs 
germina floaiing in the air! Is it not enough that each 
hemifphcrc alternately becomes a prey to the devaftations 
of tile ocean ? Such conftant fiiocks as thefe have doubt- 
lefs fo long concealed from us the New World, and, per¬ 
haps, fwallowed up that continent, which, as it is ima¬ 
gined, had been only feparated from our own. 

Whatever may be the fecret caufes of thefe particular 
revolutions, the general caufc of which refults from the 
knotvn and univerfal laws of motion, their effeefs, how'- 
ever, will be always fenfiblc to every man who hath the 
refolution and fagacity to perceive them. 1 hey will be 
more particularly evident in regard to the L aribbee iflands, 
if it can ever be proved that they undergo violent fhocks 
whenever the volcanoes of the Cordeleirias throw out their 
contents, or when all Peru is fliaken. This archipelago, 
as wxll as that of the £afl Indies, fituated nearly in the 
fame degree of latitude, feems to be produced by the 
fame caufc ^ namely, the motion of the fea from eafi to 
weft ; a motion impicfTed by that which caufes the earth’s 
revolution from well to eafi *, more rapid at the equator, 
where the globe of the earth, being more elevated, re- 
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volves in a larger circle, and in a more agitated zone \ 
where the ocean feems, as it were, willing to break 
through all the boundaries nature opposes to it, and, open¬ 
ing to itfclf a free and uninterrupted courfc, forms the 
equinoflial line. 

The diredion of the Caribbee iflands, beginning from 
Tobago, is nearly north and N. N. W. This dire^lion 
is continued from one ifland to another, forming a line 
fomewhat curved towards the north-weft, and ending at 
Antigua. In this place the line becomes at once curved, 
and, extending in a ftraight direction to the W. and N. W. 
irrects, in its courfc, with Porto-Kico, St. Domingo, and 
Cuba, known by the name of the Leeward illands, which 
are feparated from each other by channels of various 
breadths. Some of thefc are fix, others fifteen or twenty 
leagues, broad ^ but the foundings,*in all of them, are from 
a hundred to a hundred and twenty or a hundred and fifty 
fathotti* Between Grenada and St. Vincents there is 
alfo a fmall archipelago of thirty leagues, in w'hich fome- 
times the foundings are not ten fathom. 

The mountains in the Caribbee iflands run in the fame 
direction as the iflands thcrofelvcs. This dircflion is fo 
regular, that if we were to coniider the tops of thefe 
mountains only, independent of their balls, they might 
be looked upon as a chain of hills belonging to the con¬ 
tinent, of which Martinico would be the moft north-w’ef- 
terly promontory. 

The fprings of water which flow from the mountains 
in the windward iflands run all in the weftern part of thefe 
iflands. The whole eaftern coaft, that which, according 
to our conjcdlurcs, hath always been covered by the fca, 
is without any running water. No fprings come down 
there from the mountains; they would, indeed, have 
been ufclefs, for, after having run over a very fhort tra6l 
of land, and with great rapidity, they would have fallen 
into the fea. 

In Porto-Rico, St. Domingo, and Cuba, there are a 
few rivers which difeharge thcmfelvcs into the fca on the 
northern fide, and the fourccs of which rife in the moun¬ 
tains, running from call to weft, that is, through the 
whole length of thefe iflands, Thefe livers water a' con- 
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fidrrablc extent of low country, which hath certainly 
never been covered by the fca. From the other {ide of 
the mountains facing the fouth. w^hcre the fca, flowing 
vith great impeluofity, leaves behind it marks of its in¬ 
undations, fevcral rivers flow into thefc three i{lands, 
fome of which are confiderable enough to receive the 
largcft fliips. 

'rhefe obfervations, which feem to proVe that the fea 
hath feparated the Caribbee iilands from the continent, 
are furtiier confirmed b}' others of a different kind, though 
equally concliifive in fupport of this conje^fure. Toba¬ 
go, Margarctta, and Trinidad, iflands that are the nearcil 
to the continent, produce, as well as the Caribbees, trees, 
the wood of which is foft, and wild cocoa. I'his paiti- 
cular fpecics is not to be found, at Icafl in any quantity, 
in the northern iflands. luthefe the only wood w’e meet 
with is hard. Cuba, fituatcd at the other extremity of 
the Caribbees, abounds, like Florida, from which, per¬ 
haps, it hath been (eparated, with cedars and cypreffes, 
both equally ufcful for the building of flaps. 

1 'he foil of the Caribbees confiAs Nature of the 
moflly of a layer of clay or gravel, of soil of the Ca» 
different thicknefs; under which is a ribhee islands* 
bed of flonc or rock. The nature of Vegetables 
i'ome of thefe foils is better adapted to found there 
vegetation than others. In thofe places before the in-^ 
where the clay is drier and more friable, vasion, 
and mixes with the leaves and remains 
of plants, a layer of earth is formed, of greater depth 
than where the clay is moiflcr. The fand or gravel has 
different properties, according to its peculiar nature ; 
wherever it is lefs hard, lefs coropa^l, and lefs porous, 
fmall pieces feparate thcmfelvcs from it, which, though 
dry, preferve a certain degree of coolncfs ufeful to vege¬ 
tation. This foil is called, in America, a pumiceilone 
foil. Wherever the clay and gravel do not go through 
fuch modifications, the foil becomes barren, as foon as the 
layer, formed by the decompofition of the original plants, 

U deftroyed, from the ncccfiity there is of weeding it, 
which too frequently exnofes its falts to the heat of the 

Q6 
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fun. Hence, in thofe cultures which require Icfs weeding, 
and where the plant covers with its leaves the vegetable 
falts, there the fertility of the ground has been preierved. 

When the Europeans landed at the Caribbee iflands, 
they found them covered with large trees, connefted, as 
it were, to one another by a fpecics of creeping plant; 
which, riling up in the fame manner as the ivy, wove 
itfelf around all the branches, and concealed them from 
the light. There was fo great a plenty of this plant, 
and it grew fo thick, that it was impolTible to penetrate 
into the woods before it was cut down From its great 
degree of inflexibility it was called /iane. In thefe 
forefts, as old as the world itfelf, there were varieties of 
trees, wdiich, from a fingolar partiality of nature, were 
very lofty, exceeding ftraight, and without any cxcref- 
rcnces or defc^ls. The annual fall and breaking down 
of the leaves, and the decay of the trunks rotted away 
by time, formed a moift fediment upon the ground j 
W’hich being cleared, occalioned a furpriling degree of 
vagetation in thofe plants that were fubftituted to the 
trees that were rooted up. 

In whatever foil thefe trees grew, their roots were 
fcarcely two feet deep, and generally much lefs: though 
they extend themfelves on the furface, in proportion to 
the weight they had to fupport. The exccllivc drynefs 
of the* ground, where the moll plentiful rains never pene¬ 
trate very deep, as they arc foon atlra6led by the fun 
beams, and the conilant dews that moiflen the furface, 
made the roots of thefe plants extend themfelves hori¬ 
zontally, inflead of defeending perpendicularly, as they 
generally do in other climates. 

The trees that grew on the tops of mountains and in 
Acep places were very hard. The (harpeft cutting inftru- 
ment could fcarcely make anyimprelTionlupon them. Such 
were the agouti, the palm-tree, the barata wood, which 
have lince been ufefully employed in building. Such 
were the courbari, the acajou, the manchineel, and the 
iron-wood, which have been found fit for joiner’s wmrk. 
Such is she acoma, which being either put into the ground, 
or CKpofed to the air, is preferved for a long time without 
being attacked by the worms, or rotted by the damp. 
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Such the maple, the trunk of which, bring four or five 
feet in diameter, and the ftem from forty to fifty feet high, 
ferved to make a canoe of one Iinglc piece. 

The vallics, which are rendered fertile by the moun¬ 
tains, are covered with foft wood. At the foot of ihcfc 
trees grow promifeuoufly thofe plants that the liberality 
of the foil produced for the fubfiflencc of the natives of 
the country. Thofe in moll general ufe were the yam, 
the Caribbee cabbage, and the battata, the roots of which 
being tuberofe, like thofe of the potatoe, might equally 
afford a wholefome nourifhment. Nature, which appears 
to have cllablifiied a certain analogy between the c. arac- 
ters of people and the provifions intended for their fup- 
port, had provided the Caribbee iflands with fuch veget¬ 
ables as could not bear the heat of tfie fun, tiouriihed 
beft in moill places, required no cultivation, and were 
renewed two or three times in the year. The iflanders 
did not thwart the free and fpontanous operations of na¬ 
ture, by deftroying one of her produdlions, to give the 
greater vigour to another. The preparation of the veget¬ 
ating falls w'as entirely left to the mere cflFe6l of the 
foil ^ nor did the natives pretend to fix the place and 
time of her fertility. They gathered, as chance threw 
in their way, or the feafon pointed out, fuch fruits as 
fpontaoeouilly offered thcmfelves for theirfupport. They 
had obferved, that the putrefaftion of the weeds was ue- 
ceffary to the reproduction of thofe plants that were mofl 
ufeful to them. 

The roots of thefe plants were never unwholcfomc ; 
but they were infipid when raw, and had very little fla¬ 
vour even when boiled, unlefs they were fcafoned with 
pimento. When mixed with ginger, and the acid juice 
of a plant fomewhat refembling our forrel, they produced 
a flrong liquor, which was the only compound drink of 
the favages. The only art they made ufc of in preparing 
it, was fuffering it to ferment fome days in common water, 
expofed to the heat of the fun. 

Exclufive of this nourifhment, the iflands alfo fupplied 
the inhabitants with a great variety of fruits, but very 
different from ours. The moll ufeful among thefe was 
the banana. The root of the banana tree is tuberofe and 
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hairy. Its ftcm, which is flcnder and foft, grows to feven 
feet at its utmoil height, and is eight inches in diameter : 
it u compofeci o^'fcveral coats, or concentric ftieaths, to¬ 
lerably thick, and each of them terminated by a firm 
petiole, hollowed in form of a gutter, and which fupports 
a leaf of llx feet long, and two feet wide. Thcfc leaves, 
colle6fcd in a fmall number at the bottom of the item, 
bend by their otvn w eight, and dry up one after the other. 
They are thin, very fmooth, gretn on the upper furface, 
of a paler colour on the under, and furnilhed with paral¬ 
lel fibres, wdiich arc very clofc to each other, arc join¬ 
ed at the coda, and give the leaf a fatiny appearance. 
At the end of nine months, the banana tree puflies out 
from the midfl o^its leaves, wdicn they are all unfolded, 
a Iprig of three or four feet long, and two feet in diame¬ 
ter, furniflied at intervals with {emi circular bands, which 
each of them fupports, a cluder of a dozen or more 
flowers, covered with a fpatha, or membranous inclofure. 
Each pidil is charged with a flile of fix ftaraina and one 
callx, with tw'o leaves, one external, lengthened out, and 
terminated by five indentations \ the other internal, fliort- 
«r, and concave. This piflil, and one of the flamina, are 
abortive in the flowers at the extremity, the clu/tcrs of 
which are fmall, clofc, and concealed under coloured and 
permanent iiiclofures. in the other flowers, five of the 
ftamina are found abortive j but the piftil becomes a 
flefliy fruit, elongated, ilightly arched, covered with a 
yellow^ and thick pellicle, and filled with a pulpy, ycl« 
lowilh fubflance, of a fwcctifli tafte and very nourifiling. 
The aflcmblage of thefe fruits, to the number of fifty and 
upwards, upon the fame ftem, is called a regime of bana¬ 
nas ; which is as much as a man can carry. While it is 
upon the ftem, its weight makes it bend towards the 
ground. As foon as it is gathered, this ftem dries up, 
and is fucceeded by frefh fprigs, which come out of the 
root, and flower nine months after, or later, when they 
are tranfplanted. There is no other way of multiplying 
the banana tree, which never yields any feed. 

This plant exhibits a number of v^arietics, which con- 
iift only in the form, the fize, and the goodnefs of ,the 
fruit. It is agreeable to tht tafte, and is eaten raw, or 
prepared in fevcral ways. 
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One fingular circumftancc worthy of remark is, that 
while the voracious plant, which we have termed liane, 
climbed round ail the barren trees, it avoided the fertile 
ones, though promifeuoufly blended with the former. Na¬ 
ture feemed, as it were, to have prtferibed to it, to refpe^t 
what Hie had dellined for the fuftenance of man. 

The idanders were not fo plentifully fuppiied with pot- 
herbs, as with roots and fruits. Purcelain and creffes 
were the only herbs of this kind they had. 

Their other food rvas confined vithin a very narrow 
compafs: they had no tame fowl j and the only quadru¬ 
peds that were fit for food did not amount to more than 
five forts, the largcft of which did not exceed in fizc our 
common rabbits. The birds, more plcaling to the eye, 
though lefs varied than in our climates, were valuable al- 
moft only on account of their feathers : few of them tvar- 
blcd forth thofc melting notes that arc fo captivating to the 
car •, moft of them were extremely thin, and very infipid 
to the tafte. Fifli was nearly as plentiful as in other feas, 
but generally lefs wholefome and Icf* delicate. 

The virtues of the plants that nature had placed in 
thefe iflands, to cure the very few diforders the inhabi¬ 
tants were fubjedl to, can fcarcc be exaggerated. Whe¬ 
ther they were applied externally, or taken internally, 
or the juice of them given in infulion, their cfFefts were 
as fpeedy as falutary. The invaders of thofe formerly 
peaceable regions have employed thefe fimplcs, w’hich 
arc always green and in full vigour, and preferred them 
to all the medicines that Afia can furnifh to the reft of 
the world. 

The generality of the inhabitants of Is the climate of 
thefe iflands confider but two feafons a- these islands a- 
mong them, that of drought and that of greeahle and 
rain. Nature, whofc operations are con- wholesome ? 
ftant, and concealed under a perpetual 
verdure, appears to them to ad always uniformly. But 
thofe who attentively obferve her progrefs, difeern, that in 
the temperature of the climate, in all the revolutions and 
the changes of vegetation, flic obferves the fame Jaws as 
in Europe, though in a lefs fenfible manner. 
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Thefe almoft imperceptible changes are no prefervative 
agaluft the dangers and inconveniences of fuch a fcorth- 
ing climate as mufl be naturally expelled under the torrid 
zone. As thefe iflands are all under the tropics, their 
inhabitants are expofed, allowing for the varieties refult- 
ing from dlfferenrce of filuation and of foil, to a perpetual 
heat, which generally increafes from the rifing of the fun 
till an h^ui alter noon, and then decreafes in proportion 
as the fun declines, A covered (ky, that might ferve to 
alleviate this heat, is feldom feen. Sometimes, indeed, 
clouds appear for an hour or two ^ but the fun is never 
hid for four days during the whole year. 

The variations in the temperature of the air depend 
rather upon the wind, than the changes of the fcafons. 
In thofc places where the wind doth not blow, the air 
is exceffively hot, and none but the callerly winds con¬ 
tribute to temperate and rcfrtlh it ^ thofc that blow from 
the fouth and weft afford little relief, but they are much 
lefs frequent and lefs regular than that which comes from 
the eaft. The branches of the trees expofed to its indu- 
dice are forced round towards the weft, in that dire^lion 
which tliey feemed lo be lUrown into by the conftant and 
ornform courfc of the wind. But their roots arc llronger, 
imd more extended under ground towards the eaft, in 
order to afford them, as it ivere, a fixed point, tlic re- 
fiftance of which may countcra^l the power of the ruling 
wind. Accordingly, it hath been obferved, that, when¬ 
ever the weftcrly wind blows with any violence, the trees 
are cafily thrown down : in order therefore, to judge of 
the violence of a hurricane, the number of trees, as well 
as the direftion in which they fall, is equally to be con- 
fidered. 

The eafterly wind depends upon two invariable caufes, 
the probability of which is very ftriking. 'Lhc firft aiifcs 
from the diurnal motion of the earth from weft lo eaft, 
and which muft neceffarily be more rapid under the 
rquino6tical than under the parallels of latitude, bccaufe 
a greater fpace muft be pafled over in the fame time. 
The fecond is owing to the heat of the fun, wiiich, as 
foon as it lifes above the horizon, rarefies the air, and 
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caufes it to blow towards the weft, in proportion as the 
the earth revolves towards the eaft. 

I’he eafterly wind, therefore, which at the Caribbee 
iHands is fcarcely felt before nine or ten o’clock in the 
TDorniiia, incrcafcs in proportion as the fun rifes above 
the horizon, and decreafes as it declines. Towards the 
evening it ccafes entirely to blow on the coafts, but net 
on the open fca. 'I he reafons of this difference are very 
evident. After the fetting of the fun, the air from the 
land, that continues for a confidcrable time rarefied, on 
account of the vapours whicVi are conftantly riling from 
the heated globe, neceffariiy tiows back upon the air of 
the fea : this is what is generally called a land breeze. 
It is moft fenfibly felt in the night, and continues till the 
air of the fea, rarefied by the heat of the fun, flows back 
again tow ards the land, where the air hath been condenf- 
cd by the coolncfs of the night. It hath alfo been ob« 
ferved, that the cafterly wind blows more regularly, and 
with greater force, in the dog-days, than at any other 
times of the year j bccaufc the fun then afts more power¬ 
fully on the air. 'I hus nature caufes the cxccflive heat 
of the fun to contribute to the rcfrefhment of thofc cli¬ 
mates that arc parched up by its rays. It is thus, that 
in fire-engines art make the fire inftrumcntal in fupplying 
conftantly with frefti water the copper veffels from which 
it is exhaufted by evaporation. 

I'he rain contributes alfo to the temperature of the 
American iftands, though not equally in them all. In 
thofc places where the cafterly wind meets with nothing 
to oppofe its progrefs, it difpels the clouds as they begin 
to rife, and compels them to break, either in the ^oods^ 
or upon the mountains, But w^henever the ftorms arc 
too violent, or the blowing of the cafterly wind is inter¬ 
rupted by the changeable and temporary effeft of the 
fouthern and wefterly ones, it then beings to rain. In 
the other Caribbee iflaiids, where this wind doth not 
generally blow, the rains are fo frequent and plentiful, 
cfpecially in the winter feafon, which lafts from the mid¬ 
dle of July to the middle of 06lober, that, according to 
the moft accurate obfervations, as much water falls in 
one week, during this time, as in our climates in the 
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fpace of a year. Inftpad of thofe mild and rcfrelhing 
fliowcrs wliich wc fometimes enjoy in Europe, ibe rains 
in thefe climates are torrents, the found of which may 
be millakcn for that of hdil, if this were not almoll un¬ 
known under fo burning a fky. 

Tiicfe iliowers, it muff be allowed, refrelli the air ; but 
they occalion a clampnefs, the cffe(Sts of whicli aie no Icfs 
difarrceable than fatal. The dead mull be interred with¬ 
in a lew bonis after they have expired. Meat will not 
keep fweet above four-and-twenty hours. 'J’lie fruits de¬ 
cay, jvbeiher they are gathered ripe, or bcfuie their ma¬ 
turity. The bread mult be made up into bifeuit*;, to 
prevent its grov/ieg mouldy. Common wines fooii 
turn four 5 and iron grows ruAy in a day’s time. I’lie 
feeds can only be preferved by conllant attention and 
care, till the proper fcafon returns for fowing them. 
When the Caribbee iHands wrcrc firA difeovered, the 
corn that was conveyed there for the lupport of ihofc 
who could not accullom themfelvcs to the food of the 
natives of the country, was fo foon damaged, that it be¬ 
came ncccffary to fend it in the ears. 'This nccelTary 
pecaution enhanced the piice of it fo much, that few peo¬ 
ple were able to buy it. Flour was then fubltitutcd in 
lieu of corn, which lowered, indeed, the expenccs of 
traufport, but was attended with this inconvenience, that 
it was fooner damaged. It was imagined by a merchant, 
that if the flour were entirely feparated from the bran, 
which contributes to its fernicntation, in would have the 
double advantage of cheapntfs and of keeping longer. 
He caufed it therefore to be fifted, and put the lined 
flour ^nto ftrong calks, and beat it clofe together with 
iron hammers, till it became fo hard a body, that the air 
eould fcarce penetrate it. Experience juilified £0 fenfible 
a contrivance : the pra6licc of it hath become general, 
and been conlidcrably improved ever lince. 

It was thought that nothing more remained to be done, 
when M. du Hamel propofed another precaution, that of 
drying the flour in doves, before it was embarked. This 
idea attracted the attention of the French minidry. 
Flour prepared in the new way, and fome according to 
the furzxicr mode, w'as fent to the other hemifphere. tJpon 
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tlielr return, tlic firft had loft nothing, and the laft was 
half rotten, and deprived of its glutinous property. The 
fame refult, hath attended all the experiments. It is 
plcafing to hope, that a difeovery fo ufeful will not be 
loft for the nations that have formed fcttlements to the 
fouth of America. If it doth not fecurc to the provifions 
the fame degree of duration that they have in our dry and 
temperate climates, they will not at Icatt be corrupted fo 
foon, and will be preferved for a longer time. 

However troublefome thefe natural Ordinary phe^ 
efteds of the rain may be, it is attended nomenon in the 
with fomc ftill more formidable ; fuch ulands» 
as frequent and fometimes dreadful 
earthquakes in the iflands. As they generally happen 
during the time, or towards the end of the rainy feafon, 
and when the tides are hlghcft, fomc ingenious natural- 
jfts have therefore fuppofed that they might be owing 
to thefe two caufes. 

The waters of the fk) and of the fea undermine, dig 
up, and ravage the earth in fcveral ways. The ocean, 
in particular, exerts its fury upon this globe w’ith a vio¬ 
lence that can neither be forefeen nor prevented. Among 
the various (liochs to which it is conftantly expofed, 
from this rcftlcfs and boiftcrous element, there is one, 
which, at the Caribbec iflands, is diftinguilhcd by th« 
name of raoo dc maree, or whirlpool. It conftantly hap¬ 
pens once, twice, or three times, from July to O^ober, 
and always on the wellern coaflsj becaufe it takes place 
after the time of the weftcrly and fouthcrly winds, or 
while they blow. I'hc waves, which at a diftance, feem 
to advance gently within four or five hundred yards, 
fuddenly fwell againft the (hore, as if a^ed upon in an 
oblique direction by fome firpcrior force, and break with 
the greateft impetuofity. The fliips which arc then 
upon the coafl, or in the roads beyond it, unable cither 
to put to Tea or keep their anchors, are daihed to pieces 
againft the land, leaving the unhappy failors cntireljr 
without hopes of cfcaping that ceitain death, the ap¬ 
proaches of which they have been expc6ling for fcvcral 
lioiirs. 
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So extraordinary a motion of the fca hath been hi^ 
therto confidered as the confequence of a florm. But a 
ftorm follows the dire 61 ion of the wind, from one point 
of the compafs to another j and wliirlpools are felt in 
one part of an ifland that is flieltcrcd by another ifian^, 
where the ftiock is not at all perceived. This obferva- 
tion hath induced Mr. Dutaila, who has travelled through 
Africa and America, as a natural philofopher, a merchant, 
and a (latefman, to feek for a more probable caufe of 
this lingular phenomenon. He hath not only difeover- 
ed this, but alfo feveral other truths that may be ufeful 
to many of the fciences, if he iliould ever make them 
public. We (liall then, probably, acquire more ceitaia 
information conccrr.ing hurricanes. 

The hurricane is a violent wind, generally accompa¬ 
nied with rain, lightning, and thunder, fometimes with 
earthquakes *, and always attended with the moll melan¬ 
choly and futal coi.fequenccs that the wind can pro¬ 
duce. ''I he day, w’hich in the torrid zone is ufually 
bright and clear, is fudJenly changed into a dark and 
univerfal night 5 the appearance of a perpetual fpring 
into the drearinefs and horror of the raofl gloomy win¬ 
ter. Trees, as ancient as the world itfelf, are torn up’ 
by the roots, and inftantly difappear. The ftrongeft and 
the moll folid buildings arc in a moment buried in ruins. 
Where the eye delighted itfelf with the profpe6l of rich 
and verdant hills, nothing is to be feen but plantations 
entirely deflroyed, and frightful caverns. The unhappy 
lulferers, deprived of their svhole fupport, w^eep over 
the carcafes of the dead, or fearch among the ruins for 
their friends and relations. The noife of the waters, of 
the woods, of the thunder, and of the winds, that break 
againft the rtiattcred rocks j the cries and bowlings of 
men and animals, pronaifeuoufly involved in a whirlwind 
of fand, ftoncs, and ruins of buildings : all together fecia 
to portend the lad ftruggles of expiring nature. 

I’hcfc hurricanes, however, contribute to produce 
more plentiful crops, and to ripen the fruits of the earth. 
Whether thefe violent concuflions tear up the ground, in 
order to render it more fertile, or whether the hurricane 
brings along with it certain fubdanccs fit to promote the 
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vegetation of plants, is not eafily determined : but it hath 
been obftrved, that this fecniing and temporary coiifufion 
was not only a confequence of the uniformity of nature, 
wliich makes even diffolution itfclf inllrumental to rege¬ 
neration, but alfo the means of preferving the general fyf- 
tein, the life and vigour of which is maintained by an 
internal fermentation, the fource of partial evil and of 
general good. 

The hid inhabitants of the Caribbee iflands imagined 
that they had difeovered infallible prognoftics of this 
alarming phenomenon. They obferved, that, when it 
was near at hand, the air was milly, the fun red, and 
yet the weather cairn, and the tops of the mountains 
clear. Under the earth, and in the refervoirs of w’'atcr, 
a dull found was heard, like that arifing from pent-up 
^inds. U'he liars W'eic clouded by a vapour, that made 
them appear larger. The Iky, in the north-weft, was 
oveifprcad with dark and black clouds, that feemed very 
alarming. The fea fent forth a ftrong and difagrecable 
fmell, and, in the midft of a calm, was fuddcnly agitated. 
Tile wind changed in a moment from call to weft, and 
blew very violently at different intervals, each of which 
i;ontinued for two hours together. 

I'hough the truth of all thefe obfervations cannot be 
nfeertained, yet to pay no attention to the ideas, and 
even prejudices, of lavage nations on times and feafons, 
tvould be a feeming indication of imprudence, or of a 
mind too little addided to philofopbical inquiries. The 
want of employment of thefe people, and their being 
liabitaatcd to live in open air, afford them an opportu- 
«ity, and put them under a ncccflity, of obferving the 
fmailcft alterations in the air, and of acquiring fuch in¬ 
formations on this point, as have cfcapcd the more en¬ 
lightened nations, which arc more employed, and more 
devoted to works of a fedentary nature. Poftibly wc 
muft be indebted to the man who dwells in the forefts 
for the difeovery of effeds, and to the learned man for 
the inveftigatiou of caufes. Let us trace, if poftiblc, 
the caufc of hurricanes, a phenomenon fo frequent in 
America, that this alone would have been fufficient to 
make it be deferted, or render it uninhabitable, many 
ages ago. 
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No hurricanes come from the caft, that is, from the 
grcatcft extent of the fea at the Caribbee iflancls. As 
this is ?n acknowledged fa^f, it would induce us to be¬ 
lieve, that they are formed on the continent of America* 
The wcjft wind which blows conltantly, and fometiines 
very violently in the fouthern parts, from July to Janu¬ 
ary, and the north wind blowing at the fame time in 
the northern parts, muft, when they meet, oppofc each 
other with a force proportionate to their natural vrlo- 
city. If this fhock happens in the long and narrow 
fes of the mountains, it muft occafton a ftrong current of 
air, that will extend itfelf in a compound ratio of the 
moving power, and the diameter of the narrow pafs of 
the mountain. Every folidbody that meets this current 
of air, will be imprcfl’cd with a degree of force propor¬ 
tioned to the extent of furface it oppofes to the current; 
fo that, if the polition of that furface flionld be perpendi¬ 
cular to the dire^fion of the hurricane, it is impoflible to 
determine what effed might be produced upon the whole 
mafs. Fortunately, the different bearings of the coaft of 
thefe iflands, and their angular or fpherical figure, occafion 
thefc dreadful hurricanes to fall upon furfaces more or lefs 
oblique, which divert the current of air, break ils force, 
and gradually deftroy its eftefts. Experience alfo piove*?, 
that their a^lon is by degrees fo much weakened, that 
even in the direction where the hurricane falls with moft 
force, it is fcarce felt at ten leagues didance. The moll 
accurate obfervers have remaikcd, that all the hurricanes 
which have fucceffivcly fubverted the illauds, came from 
the north-weft, and confequently from the narrow p'<fles 
foimed by the mountains of St. Martha. T he diftance 
of fome iflands from this dirciftlon, is not a fuflicient ica- 
fon for rejefting this opinion j as leveral caufes may con¬ 
tribute to divert a current of air to the fouth or eaft. 
We cannot help thinking, therefore, that thofe perfons 
have been in an error, who have afferted, that the violence 
of a hurricane was felt under whatever point of the cora- 
pafs the wind came from. Such are the deftru£live phe¬ 
nomena nature hath oppofed to the acquifttion of the 
riches of the New World : but what barrier could reftraia 
the daring fpirit of the navigator who difcovcredlt ? 
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Christopher Columbus having lirft Customs of ths 
formed si fettlemcnt at St Domingo, Cariijs, the an^ 
one of the Greater Antilles, clifcovered dent whahu 
the Lcfs. I'he iflanders he had to en- tonts of the 
counter there, were not fo weak and Windward 
cowardl)' os thofc he had at firft lub- islands* 
dueci. I he Caribs, who thought they 
originally came from Guiana, were of moderate ilature, 
thick fet and ftrong, and fuch as feemed adapted to form 
men of fuperior ftrength, if their manner of life and ex* 
creifes had feconded thefe natural appearances. Their 
legs, thick and raufcular, were generally well made \ 
their eyes black, large, and fomewdiat prominent. Their 
whole figure would have been pleating, had they not 
fpoiled their natural beauty by fancied and artificial or¬ 
naments, which could only be agreeable among them- 
felvcs. The eye brows and the head were the only parts 
of the body on which they fuflpered any hair to grow. 
They wore no garment, nor had this any influence on 
their chaftity. In order to guard againft the bite of in- 
fe6fs, they painted all their bodies over with the juice of 
the rocou, or arnotto, which gave them the appearance 
of a boiled lobster. 

Their religion confifled only in fome confufed belief of 
a good and bad principle \ an opinion fo natural to man, 
that we find it diffufed among the moft favage nations, 
and preferved even among many civilifed people. 'I iiey 
were little concerned about the tutelary divinity, but had 
the greatefl dread of the evil principle. Their other fu- 
perflitions were more abfurd than dangerous, and they 
were but little attached to them. This indifference did 
not contribute to render them more ready to embrace 
chriftianity when it was propofed to them. Without en¬ 
tering into difpute with thofc who expounded the doc¬ 
trines, they contented themfelvcs with reje£ling the belief 
of thcra,yor fear^ as they faid, that their neighbours should 
laugh at them. 

Though the Caribs had no regular form of govern¬ 
ment among them, yet they lived quietly and peaceably 
with ont another. The tranquillity they enjoyed w^a» 
entirely owing to that innate principle of compaffioa 
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which precedes all refle£l:ion, and is the fource of all fo- 
elal virtues, 'rhis humane fpirit of benevolence arifes 
Irom the very frame and nature of man, whofe felf-Iove 
Rlone is fufhcient to make him abhor the fufferings of his 
fellow-creatures. To infufe, therefore, a fpirit of huma« 
Dity into the minds of tyrants, it would only he neccflfary 
to make them the executioners of thofe vidims they fa- 
crihce to their pride, and of thofe cruelties they order to 
be pra£lifed upon others. 1 he hands of thofe voluptua¬ 
ries (hould be obliged to mutilate the eunuchs of their 
feraglios; they ihould be forced to attend the field of 
battle j they fhould there behold the bleeding wounds, 
hear the imprecations, and be ivitneffes of the agonies 
and convulfions of their dying foldiers \ they (hould next 
attend the hofpltals, and atleiuire contemplate the wounds, 
the fraftures, the difeafes occafioned by famine, by la¬ 
bours equally dangerous and unwholefomc, by cruel fer- 
vices and taxes, and by the other calamities which arife 
from the vices and profligacy of their manners. How 
greatly would fccnes like thefe, occafionally introduced 
in the education of princes, contribute to Icffcn the ’crimes 
and fufFcrings of the human race ! What benefits would 
not the people derive from the compaffiouate emotions of 
their fovercigns ? 

Among the Carlbs, whofe hearts were not depraved 
by the pernicious iiiftltutions that corrupt us, neither 
adultery, treafon, nor malTacrcs, fo common among ci¬ 
vilized nations, were known. Religion, the laws, and 
penal puniflimeiits, thofe barriers raifed to piotC(^ old 
cuftoms from the encroachments of new ones, were ufclefs 
to men who followed nature alone. Theft was never 
heard of among ihcfe favages, before the Europeans came 
among them. When they difeovered any thing mifling, 
they ohferved, that the christains had been with them. 

Thefe iflanders were little acquainted with the ftrong- 
eft paflions of the foul, not even with that of love. This 
paflion was with them merely a fenfual appetite. They 
never Ihcwed the icaft marks of attention or tendernefs 
for that fex, fo much courted in other countries. They 
confidered their wives rather in the light of flaves than 
of companions ^ they did not even fufTer them to* eat with 
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them, and had ufurped the right of divorcing them, ivith* 
out granting them the indulgence of marrying a^in. 
The women felt themfelves born to obey, and fubmittcd 
patiently to their fate. 

In other refpeAs, a tafte for power had little influence 
on the minds of the Caribs \ as they had no diflinftion of 
ranks among them, they were all on a footing of equality, 
and were extremely furprifed to find degrees of fubordi- 
nations eilabliihed ampng the Europeans. This fyifem 
W'as fo repugnant to their ideas, that they considered thofe 
as flaves who had the weaknefs to receive the commands 
of a fuperior, and obey them. The fubjeftion of the wo¬ 
men among them, was a natural confequcnce of the weak¬ 
nefs of the fcx. But in what manner, and for what rca- 
fon, the ftronger men fubmitted themfelves to the w^eaker ; 
and how one man commanded the whole body, was a prob¬ 
lem that neither war, treachery, nor fupcrftiiion, had 
been able to rcfolve. 

The manners of a people, neither influenced by inter- 
eft, vanity, nor ambition, mull be very fimplc. Every 
family formed within itfelf a republic, diflin6t in fome 
degree from the reft of the nation. They compofed a 
hamlet, called carhet^ of greater or Icfs confequcnce, in 
proportion to the fpacc of ground it occupied. The chief 
or patriarch of the family lived in the centre, witli hit 
wdves and younger children. Around him were placed 
the huts ot fuch of his defeendants as were married* 
The columns that fupported thefe huts were (lakes j the 
roofs were thatched 5 and the whole furniture confided 
of fome weapons, cotton beds, made very plain and fimple, 
fome balkets, and utenfils made of calabafiies. 

In thefe huts the Caribs fpent the greatefl part of their ' 
life, cither in (Iceping or fmoking. When they ivent 
out, they retired into fome corner, and fat upon the 
ground, leemingly abforbed in the mod profound contem¬ 
plation. Whenever they fpoke, which was not very of¬ 
ten, they were heard without interruption or contradi^ion, 
and without any anfwcr, but the fign of a tacit approba- 
tion. 

'i'hcy were not much troubled in providing for their 
fudenance. Savages, who (pent their life in the con- 
Voi. IIL R 
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denfed air of the foreft, who had the cuftom of covering 
thcmfclves with a lycr of rocou^ which clofcd up the 
pores of the ikin ; who fpent their days in idlenefs and 
indolence 5 fuch favages muft necefTarily perfpire very 
little, and be very moderate in their eating. Without 
being compelled to the labours of cultivation, they found 
conftantly, at the foot of the trees, a wholcfome food, 
fitted to their conftitution; and which required no great 
preparation. If they fometimes added to .thefe gifts of 
liberal and uncultivated nature, what they had taken in 
hunting and filhing, it was mofily upon occafion of fome 
public feafi. 

Thefe extraordinary fcfllvals were not holden at any 
Hated times. The guefts themfdvcs (hewed no altera** 
tion in their ufual cbara^lers. In thefe meetings they 
%vere not more gay or fprightly than at other limes. A 
fpirit of indolence and HftleflTnefs appeared in their coun¬ 
tenances. Their dances were fo grave and folcmn, that 
the motions of their bodies were cxprcfTive of the dullnefs 
of their minds. But thefe gloomy feftivals, like thofe 
clouded Ikies that are the forerunners of a dorm, were 
felJom concluded without bloodfiied. Thefe favages, who. 
were fo temperate when alone, grew drunk when alTcm- 
bled in companies, and their intoxication ei'cited and re¬ 
vived thofi family dilTenfions, that w'crc either only ftifl- 
cd or not entirely extinguiflied : and thus thefe fellivals 
terminated in maffacres. Haired and revenge, the only 
paffions that could deeply agitate the minds of thefe fa¬ 
vages, were thus perpetuated by convivial pleafureS. In 
the height of thefe entertainments, parents and relations 
embraced one another, and fworc that they would wage 
w'ar upon the continent, and, fometimes, in the great 
iflands. 

The Caribs ufed to embark upon boats, made of a 
/ingle tree, that had been felled by burning its roots* 
Whwle years had been employed in hollowing thefe 
canoes, by hatchets made of flone, or by means of fire, 
ikilfully applied within the trunk of the tree, in order to 
bring it to the m©ft proper form. Thefe free and volun- 
.tary w»arriors being arrived on the coafls, to which they 
were led, fometimes by a blind cajirice, and fometimes 
•by violent hatred, went in quell of nations to exterlhinate; 
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They made their attack with a kind of club, nearly 
ns lon^ as the arm, and with poifoned arrows. At their 
return from this military expedition, which was the more 
fpeedily brought to a concluiion, as mutual enmity ren¬ 
dered it more cruel and fpiritcd, the fava^res fell again 
into their former Hate of indolence and ina^ivity. 

The Spaniards, notwithftanding the advantage of fire¬ 
arms, did not continue long at war with this people, nor 
were they always fucccfsful. At firft they fought onlv 
for gold, and afterwards for flavcs ; but not meeting with 
any mines, and the Caribs being fo proud and fallen that 
they died when reduced to flavcry, the Spaniards gave 
up all thoughts of making conquefts, which they thought 
of little confequence, and which they could neither 
acquire nor preferve without conflant and bloody wars. 

The Englifli and French, being ap- The English 
prlfcd of thefe tranfa6lions, ventured to and French set^ 
equip a fmall fleet, iw order to intercept tied in the 
the Spanifli vcffcls which frequented Windward 
thefe latitudes. I'he advantages gained uiands on the 
incrcafed the number of pirates. Peace, I'uln of the 
which frequently took place in Europe, Caribs. 
did not prevent thefe expeditions. The 
cuflom that prevailed among the Spaniards, of flopping 
all fhips that failed beyond the tropic, juflified fuch pira¬ 
cies. 

The two nations had long been acquainted with the 
Windward iflancls, without ever thinking of making any 
ftfttlefticnt there, or having been able to fix upon the 
mode of doing it. They were, perhaps, apprehenflve of 
irritating the Caribs, by whom they had been favourably 
received 5 or, perhaps, they confide red that a foil which 
alTorded none of thofe produ6lions that w’crc of ufc in the 
Old World, was unworthy of their attention. At length, 
however, fome fc nglilh and French, the former headed 
by Warner, and the latter by Denambuc, landed at St. 
Cliriftophers on the fame day, at two o*ppofite parts of 
tl)e ifland. The frequent loflcs they fuflained, ferved to 
conriucc theip both, that they certainly would never tri^ 
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umph over, and enrich themfclves with the fpoils of the 
common enemy, unlefs they had fome fixed refidence, 
ports, and a place of general rendezvous* As they had 
no notion of commerce, agriculture, or conqueft, they 
amicably divided the coails of the iiland where they ac* 
cidentally met together. The natives of the country re¬ 
tired from the fpot they were fixed upon, telling them at 
the fame time, that land must either he very had or very 
scarce with them^ since they were come from so great a 
distance^ and had exf>osed themselves to so many dangers^ to 
seek for it among them. 

The court of Madrid were not fo peaceably inclined. 
Frederick of Toledo, who was fent to Brazil in the year 
1630, with a powerful fleet, to attack the Dutch, was 
ordered, in his paffage, to deftroy the pirates, who, ac¬ 
cording to the prejudices of that nation, had invaded one 
of their territories. The vicinity of two aftive and in-r 
duftrious nations occafioned the greatefl anxiety to the 
Spaniards. 'Fhey were fenfible that their colonies would 
be expofed to attacks, if any other people (hould come to 
fettle in that part of America. 

The French and Englifli in vain united their weak 
powers againfl the common enemy : they were beaten ; 
and thofe who were not cither killed in the action, or 
^lot taken prifoners, fled for ftielter, with the utmoft pre¬ 
cipitation, into the neighbouring iflands. When the dan¬ 
ger was over, the moft of them returned to their former 
'Settlements. Spain, whofc attention was engrofled by 
objeds {he con/idered as of greater importance, diilurbed 
them no more ; taking it for granted, perhaps, that their 
mutual jealoufles would occaiion their deflrudlion. 

Unfortunately for the Caribs, the two nations, thus 
conquered, fufpended their rivalfliip. The Caribs, al¬ 
ready fufpeffed of forming a confpiracy in St. Chriilo- 
phers, were either baniihed or deftroyed. Their wives, 
their provifionji, and even the lands they occupied, were 
feized upon. A fpirit of anxiety, the confequcnce of 
ufurpation, inclined the Europeans to believe that the other, 
favage nations had entered into the confpiracy *, and they 
were therefore attacked m their iflands. In vain did 
^bofe plain .and iooffcDflve zaeni who had no inclination 
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to Contend for the polTcflion of a land which they con¬ 
sidered not as their property, re move the boundaries of 
their habitations, in proportion as the Europeans advan¬ 
ced with their encroachments; they were Hill purfuecl 
xvith the fame eagernefs and obftinacy. As foon as they 
perceived that their lives or liberties were in danger, 
they at length took up arms; and the fpirit of revenge, 
which always goes beyond the injury, muft have fome* 
times contributed to render him cruel, though not unjuih 
In earlier times, the Englilh and the French confider- 
ed the Caribs as their common enemy y but this kind of 
cafual alTociatioii was frequently interrupted. It implied 
not a lafting engagement, much Icfs the becoming gua¬ 
rantee for their mutual pufftflions. The favages artfully 
contrived to be at peace, fumetimes with one nation, ai.d 
ibmetimes with the other 5 and thus they gained the ad¬ 
vantage of having only one enemy at a time. I'his ma¬ 
nagement would have been but of little fervlce to thcle 
ilianders, had not Europe, fcarce paying any attention 
to a few adventurers, whofe excuriions bad as yet been 
of no ufe to her, and not fufHciently enlightened to pe¬ 
netrate into futurity, ncglcfled both the ca:e v>i govern¬ 
ing them, as well as that of putting them ii.to a condi¬ 
tion to extender recover the advantages they had al¬ 
ready acquired* The xndiffcrcrce (licwn by the two 
mother-countries, determined their fubjefts of the New 
World, in the month of January 1660, to enter into an 
alliance, fccuring to each people thofe polTtflions the 
various events of war had procured them, and which till 
thca bad been totally unfettled. This alliance Was accom • 
panied with an ofifenfive and defenfive league, to compel 
the natives of the country to join in this plan ; to which 
their fears induced them to accede the very fame year. 

By this treaty, which eftablKhcd tranquillity in this 
part of America, France obtained Guadaloupe, Martinico, 
Oronada, and fome lefs condderable acquifltions. Eng¬ 
land was confirmed in the pofiefiion of Barbadoes, Nevis, 
Antigua, Montferrat, and feveral other idands of little 
value : St. Chrifiophers belonged to both nations. T he 
Caribs were confined to Dominica and St. Vincent?, 
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where all the fcattcred body of this people united, and 
did not at that time exceed in number 6000 men. 

The French take At this period, the Engllfli fettlements 

posse ssion of had acquiredunder a government, which, 

pari of St, Do- though not free from defedls, was yet 
mingo. Charac- tolerable, fome kind of form, and were 
ter of these ad- in a.flourifliing ftate. On the contrary, 

venturers, the French colonics were abandoned by 

a great number of their inhabitants, re¬ 
duced to defpair, from the neceflity they were under of 
fubmitting to the tyranny of cxclufive privileges. Thefe 
men, paflionately attached to liberty, fled to the north* 
ern coaft ot St. Domingo, a place of refuge for feveral 
adventurers of their own country, lince they had been 
driven out of St. Chriftophers about thirty years before* 
They were called buccaneers, bccaufc they imitated 
the cuilom of the favages, in drying the food they lived 
upon by fmoke, in places called buccans. As they had 
no wives nor children, they ufually aflbeiated two in a 
company, to afliff one another in family duties. In thefe 
Ibcicties property was common, and the laft furvlvor in¬ 
herited all that remained. Theft was unknown among 
them, though no precautions were taken againil it ^ and 
v.hat was wanting at home was freely borrowed from 
fome of the neighbours, without any other reftriftion 
than that of a previous intimation, if they were at home^ 
if not, of making them acquainted with it at their return. 
Caffar found in Gaul the fame cuftom, which bears the 
double character, both of a primitive ftate, in wbicli 
every thing was in common, and of times pofterior to 
that in which the idea of private property was known 
and refpt^fcd. Differences feldom arofe, and, whet 
they did, were ealily adjufted. If the parties, however, 
were obftinate, they decided the matter by fire-armi. 
If the ball entered at the back or the fides, it was confider- 
cd as a mark of treachery, and the affaflin was immediately 
put to death. The former law^s of their country were 
difregarded, and by the afual fea baptifm they bad receiv¬ 
ed in pairing the tropic, they confidered them&lves ex- 
empted from all obligation to obey them. Thcllc^ ad*. 
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venturers had even quilted their family name to affume 
others, borrowed from terms of war, moft of which have 
been tranfmitted to their poflerity. 

1 he drefs of thefe barbarians confiiled of a fliirt dip¬ 
ped ill the blood of the arvimals they killed in hunting j 
a pair of drawers dirtier than the (lui t, and made in the 
^ape of a brevver^s apron ^ a girdle made of leather, on 
W'hicli a very fliort fibre was hung, and fomc knives j a 
hat without any rim, except a flap before, in order to 
take hold of it j and ihoes without ftockings. Their am¬ 
bition was fatiified, if they could but provide themfelves 
with a gun that canted balls of an ounce weight, and with 
a pack of about fivc-and twenty or thirty dogs. 

riie buccaneers fpent their life in hunting the wild 
bulls, of which there wxre great numbers in the ifland, 
flnee the Spaniards had brought them. The bed parts 
of thefe animals, when feafoned w'^ith pimento and orange 
juice, were the moft common food of their deftroyers, 
who had forgotten the ufe of bread, and who had nothing 
but w’ater to drink. The hides of thefe animals u*ere 
conveyed to feveral ports, and bought by the navigat- 
01 s. riiey were carried thither by men who w’ere call¬ 
ed engages^ or bondfroen, a fet of perfons who were ufed 
to fell tbemfelves in Europe to ferve as Oaves in the co- 
k>nies during the term of three years. One of thefe 
niiferable men prefuming to repreient to his mafter, who 
always fixed upon a Sunday for this voyage, that Goo 
had forbidden fuch a practice, when he had declared, 
six days shalt thou labour^ and on the seventh day shalt 
thou rest: and I, replied the brutal buccaneer, fay to 
thee, stx days thou shalt kill buLls^ and stnp them of their 
skins^ and on the seventh day thou shalt carry their hides' 
to the sea^shore» I'his command was followed by blows, 
which fometimes enforce obedience, fometimes difobe- 
dience, to the laws of Goo. 

Men of fuch a caft, habituated to conftant eaercifes, 
and feeding every day on frefh meat, wrere little expofed 
to difeafes. Their excuriions were only fufpended by a 
flight fever, which lafted one day,^ and was hot felt the 
next. They snnft, however, have been weakened by 
length of lime, under a climate of too intenfe a heat, to 
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enable them to fupport fo hard and fo laborious a manner 
of life. 

I'he climate, indeed, was the only enemy the bucca¬ 
neers had reafon to fear. The Spanilh colony, at fir A fo 
confidcrable, was reduced to nothing Neglefted and 
forgotten by the mother>country, it had even loft the re¬ 
membrance of its former greatnefs. The few inhabitants 
that furvived lived in a ftate of indolence : their ftaves 
had no other employment but to fwing them in their 
hammocs. Confined to thofe wants only that are fatif- 
fied by nature, frugality prolonged their lives to an old 
age, rarely to be met with in more temperate climates. 

It is probable they would not have been roufed from 
their indolence, had not the enterpnfing and a6live fpirit 
of their enemies purfued them in proportion as they re¬ 
treated. Exafperated at length, from having their tran¬ 
quillity and cafe continually difturbed, they invited from 
the continent, and from the neighbouring iilands, fome 
troops, who fell upon the difperfed buccaneers. They 
unexpectedly attacked th'efe barbarians in fmall parties 
in their excurfions, or in the night-time, when retired 
into their huts, and many of them vrcrc maflacred. Thefc 
adventurers would moft probably have been all deftroyed, 
had they not formed themfelves into a body for their mu¬ 
tual defence. They were under an absolute neceftity of 
feparating in the day-time, but met together in the even¬ 
ing. If any one of them was mifting, it was fuppofed 
that he was cither taken prifoner or killed, and the chafe 
was delayed, till he was either found, or his death re¬ 
venged, We may cafily conceive how much blood muft 
have been ftied by fuch ruffians, belonging to no country, 
and fubjed to no laws ^ hunters and warriors from the 
calls of nature and inftin61 ^ and excited to murder and 
malTacres from being habituated to attack, and from the 
neceftity of defending themfelves. In the height of their 
fury, they devoted every thing to deftru6tlon, without 
any diftituftion of fex or age. The Spaniards, at length 
defpairing of being able to get the better of fuch favage 
and obftinate enemies, took the refolution of deftroying 
all the bulls of the iftands, by a general chafe. The 
execution of this defign having deprived the buccaneers 
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o tiieir uTual refources, put them under the neceflity of 
making fettlcments, and cultivating the I'Aiids. 

Frauce, which till that time bad difclaimed for her 
fubjc£fs thefe ruffians, whofc fucceiTes were only tempo* 
rary, acknowledged them, however, as foon as they form¬ 
ed themfelves into fettlements. In 1665, (he fent them 
oi^r a roan of probity and underflanding to govern them. 
Several women attended him, who, like moft of thofe 
who have at different periods been fent into the New 
World, were noted for their vices and licentioufnefs. 
The buccaneers were not offended at the profligacy of 
their manners ^ each of them faid to the woman who fell 
to his lot 

1 take thee, without knowing, or caring to know^ 
whom thou art. If any body from whence thou comeff 
would have had thee, thou wouldff not have come in 
quell of me \ but no matter. 1 do not deflre thee to 
give me an account of thy paft conduct, becaufc 1 have 
no right to be offended at it, at the time when thou 
** waft at liberty to behave either well or ill, according 
** to thy own pleafure; and becaufe I (hall have no rea* 
fon to be affiamed of any thing thou waft guilty of 
when thou didft not belong to me. Give me only thy 
w'(»rd for the future- I acquit thee of what is paft.” 
Then ftrilSng his hand on the barrel of his gun, he added, 
“ this will revenge me of thy breach of faith : if thou 
ftiouldft prove udfe, this will certainly be true to my 

Thk Englifti had not waited till their T/je English 
rivals had obtained a firm fettlement in conquer "ja* 
the Great Antilles to procure them- maica. 
felves an eftabliffiment there. The de¬ 
clining ftate of the kingdom of Spain, weakened by its 
internal divifions, by the revolt of Catsftonia and Portu¬ 
gal, by the commotions of Naples, by the deftru^ion of 
its formidable infantry in the plains of Rocroy, by its 
continual Ioffes in the Netherlands, by the incapacity of 
its ininifters, and even by the extinflion of that national 
pride, which, after having been kept up and maintained 
by fixing itfeli on great objeds, had degenerated into an 
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iudoknt haughtinefs : all thcfe circutnftances, rending to 
the ruin oi; the Spanifh monarchy, left no room to doubt 
that war might be fuccersfully waged againfl: her. France 
ikillfully took the advantage of thefe confuiions (he had 
partly occaiioned ; and Cromwell, in the year 1655, 
joined her, in order to (hare in the fpoils of a kingdom 
haftening to de(lru£llon in every part. ^ 

This condu<El pf the protedor caufed a revolt among 
the bed £ngli(h officers, who, confidering it as an indance 
of great injudice, determined to quit the fervice. They 
thought, that the will of their fuperiors could not give 
fan6lion to an enterprife which violated all the principles 
of equity j and that by concurring in the execution of it, 
they would be guilty of the greated crime. The reft of 
the Europeans looked upon thcfe principles of virtue and 
honour as the effe£l of that republican and fanatical fpirit 
which then prevailed in England } but they attacked the 
proteftor with other motives. 

Spain had long threatened to enflave all other nations. 
Perhaps the multitude, who are little able to eftimate 
the drength of nations, and to w eigh the variations in the 
balance of power, were not yet recovered from their*an* 
cient prejudices. An univerful panic had feized the 
minds of thofe able men who attentively dudied the ge« 
neral progrefs of affairs. They w’ere fenftble, tfiat, if the 
rapid and extraordinary fucceffes of France were not 
checked by fome foreign power, ftic would deprive the 
Spaniards of their pofTeftions, impofe on them what laws 
(lie thought proper, compel them to the marriage of the 
infanta with Lewis the XV, fecure to herfelf the in¬ 
heritance of Charles V, and opprefs the liberty of £u« 
rope that (lie had formerly protected. Cromwell, who 
had lately fubverted the government of his country, 
feemed a fit perfon to give a check to the power of kings : 
but he was looked upon as the weaked of politicians, 
when he was obferved to form connections, W'hich his 
own private intereds, thofe of bis countiy, as well as thofe 
of Europe in general, ought abfolutely to 4 ave prevented 
him from entering into. 

Thcfe ohfcivations could not poflibly efcape the deep 
and penetrating genius of the ufurper^ , But, perhaps, 
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he was delirous of prefenping the idea the nation already 
entertained of his abilities, by fomc importani conqueft- 
If he had declared himfclf on the fide of Spain, the exe¬ 
cution of this project muft have been chi^pcrical 5 as the 
utmofl he could poflibly expect was to reftore the balance 
of gpwer between the two contending parties. He ima¬ 
gined it more favourable to his defigns, to begin to form 
a connexion with France, and afterwards to attack her, 
when he had made himfclf matter of thofe poffeflions that 
were the objeft of his ambition. Whatever truth there 
may be in thefe conjectures, which, however, may be 
fupported from the evidence of hiftory, and are, at leaft, 
confiftent with the charafter of the extraordinary politi-* 
cian who is fuppofed to have, adopted this mode of rea* 
foning, the Englifli went into the New World to attack 
an enemy they had juft brought upon thcmfelves. 

Tiieir firft attempts were direCted againft the towm of 
St. Domingo, the inhabitants of which retired into the 
tvoods as foon as they faw a large fleet commanded by 
Penn, and nine thoufand land forces headed by Venables, 
appear before the city. But the errors committed by 
their enemies infpiring thefe fugitives with frctti courage, 
they returned, and compelled the enemy to reimbaik 
with diigrace. 1 his misfortune waP the confequcncc of 
the ilbcoficerted plan of this expedition. 

The two commanders of this enterprife were men of 
very moderate abilities. They entertained a mutual hat* 
red againft each other, and was not attached to the 
proteClor, InfpeClors had been appointed to watch over 
them, who, under the name of commilTaries, checked 
their operations. The foldiers w ho were fent from Eu¬ 
rope were the refufe of the army j and the militia taken 
from fiarbadoes and St. Chriftophers, were under no 
kind of difeipHne. The hope of plunder, that ftimulus 
fo ncceffary for the fuccefs of diftant and difficult entcr- 
prifes, was prohibited. Matters were arranged in fuch 
a manner, as to render it impoflible for any kind of har¬ 
mony to fuhflft tfijtwecn the feveral perfims who were to 
concur in their fuccefs. Proper arms, proviiions fit for 
the climate, and the information ncceffary to conduCl the 
emerprife, were all w^anting. 
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The execution of the attack was anfwerable to the 
plan* The landing of the troops, which might have 
been efFe£led without danger, even in the port itfelf, was 
accomplidied without a guide, at forty miles didaiiccr 
The troops wandered about for four days without water 
or provihons. Exhauiled by the exccflive heat of the 
climate, and difcouraged by the cowardice and mifun^fer- 
ilanding of their officers, they did not even contend with 
the Spaniards for victory. They fcarce thought them* 
felves in fafcty, when they had got back to their (hips. 

But ill fuccefs contributed to reconcile the irritated 
parties. The Engliffi, who had not yet contra^led the 
habit of bearing difgrace, reclaimed by the very faults 
they bad committed, and reilored to the love of their 
country, to a fenfe of their duty, and to a third of glory, 
failed for Jamaica, with a determined refolution, cither 
to periih, or to make the conqued of it. 

The inhabitants of this iiland, fubjeft to Spain fince 
the year 1509, were ignorant of what had happened at 
St. Domingo, and did not imagine they had any enemy 
failing in the neighbouring feas. The Engliffi, therefore, 
landed without oppodtion. They were boldly marching 
to lay degc to St. Jago, the only fortified place in the 
colony, when the gdorernor gave a check to their ardour, 
by offering them terms of capitulation. The iiifcuffion 
of the articles, artfully prolonged, gave the colonids time 
to remove their mod valuable efftdfs into fecret places. 
They themfelves ded for fhelter to inacceffible mountains, 
leaving only to the conquerors a city without inhabitants, 
moveables, treafures, or providons. 

This artidcc exafperated the bedegers. They fent out 
detachments on every dde, with exprefs orders to dedroy 
every thing they met with. The difappointment they 
felt on dndin^ thefe parties return without having difeo* 
vered any thing ^ the want of every convenience, more 
lendbly felt by this nation that any other •y the mortality 
which increafed among them every day 5 the dread they 
were under of being attacked by all Ole forces of the 
New World : all thefe circumdances confpired to make 
them clamorous f^or a fpt edy return into England. The 
cowardly defertion of fo rich a priAc as.Jamaica, which 
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they had almoft refolved upon, would Toon have expofed 
them to the mortifying reproaches of their country, had 
they not difcovercd at laft fome pafturc land, where the 
fugitives had conveyed their numerous flocks. This un- 
ex peeled good fortune occafioned a change in the fenti* 
ments of the Englifl}, and made them refolve to complete 
their conqueft. 

The fpirit of aAIvity, which this lail refolution had 
excited, convinced the beiieged, that they could not re* 
main with fafety in the foreils and precipices where they 
had concealed themfelves. They unanimoufly, therefore^ 
agreed to fet fail for Cuba. Here they u ere received 
with fuch marks of difgrace as the weaknefs of their de¬ 
fence deferved, and they were fent back again \ but with 
iuch fuccours as were unequal to the forces they had to 
contend with. From that principle of honour, which 
mofl men arifes rather from a fear of fhame than a love of 
glory, they made a more obilinate refiilance than could 
have been expefted from the few ref^urces they had. 
They did not evacuate this confiderable ifland, till the 
were reduced to the greatefl extremities ^ and from that 
period it hath remained one of the moif valuable pofief- 
iions of Great Britain in the New World. 

Bxfokx the Englifli had made any The freebooters 
fettlement at Jamaica, and the French ravage the 
at St. Domingo, fome pirates of both American seas* 
nations, who have fince been fo much Origin^ man^ 
diilinguilhed by the name of freebooters, ners^ expedi^ 
had^ driven the Spaniards out of the tions^ and de* 
fmall ifland of Toituga, iltuated at the liine^ of these 
diflance of two leagues from St. Domin- pirates* 
go 5 and fortifying themfelves there, 
had made incurflous with anaazing intrepidity againft the 
common enemy. They formed themfelves into fmall 
companies, conflfling of fifty, a hundred, or a hundred 
and fifty men each. A boat, of a greater or fmuller fize, 
was all their naval force. Thcfe boats were fcarce big 
enough for a perfon to lie down in ^ and they had nothing 
to (belter them from the ardent heats of a burning cli¬ 
mate, nor from the rains, which fall in torents in thofe 
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K^ons. They were often in want ot the muft ncceffary 
(iipports of life. But all thcC.^ calamities were forgotten* 
at the fight of a fhip. They never deliberated on the 
, attack, but proceeded immediately to board the (hip, of 
whatever fi^e it might be. As foon as they threw out 
the grappling, the vclTel was certainly taken. 

In cafes of extreme neceflity, thefe banditti attacked 
the people of every nation, but fell upon the Spaniards 
at all times. They thought that the cruelties they had 
exercifed on the Americans, jufttfied the implacable aver- 
fion they had fworn agatnil them. But this extraordi¬ 
nary kind of humanity was heightened by perfonal re^ 
fentment, from the mortification they felt, in feeing them- 
fclvcs debarred from the privilege of hunting and filhing, 
which they jullly confidered as natural rights. Such was 
their infatuation, that whenever they embarked on any ex¬ 
pedition, they ufed to pray to Heaven for the fuccefs of 
it 5 and they never came back from the plunder, but they 
conftantly returned thanks to God for their viftory. 

The ftiips that arrived from Europe, feldom tempted 
their avidity. Thefe barbarians would have found no¬ 
thing but merchandize in them, the fale of which would 
not have been very profitable, and would have required ' 
too confiant an attention^ They always waited for them 
on their return, when they were laden w’ith the gold, fiU 
ver, and jewels of the other hemifphcre. Jf they met 
with a fingle fhip, they never failed to attack her. They 
followed the fleets thcmfclvcs j and any fliip that drag¬ 
gled, or remained behind, was inevitably loft. The Spa¬ 
niards, who trembled at the fight of thefe implacable 
enemies, immediately farrcndcrcdr Life was granted to 
them, if the cargo proved a rich one 5 but if the conque¬ 
rors were difappointed in their expeftations, all the crevT 
were frequently thrown into the fca* 

Peter Legrand, a native of Dieppe, had no more than 
four pieces of cannon and twenty*eight men in his boat; 
yet, with this trifling force, he ventured to attack the 
vicc*admiral of the galleons. He boarded hinti, having 
firft given orders to fink his own vefflel j and the Spa¬ 
niards were fo much furprifed at this boldnefs, that not 
one of them attempted to oppofe him. When he came 
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to the captaln^s cabin, who was engaged at play, he pre- 
Tented a piflol to him, and compelled him to i'urrender. 
This commander, with the greater part of the crew, they 
landed at the nearelf cape, as a ufelefs burden to the (hip 
they had fo ill defended, and referved only a fufficient* 
number of Tailors to work her. 

Fifty-five freebooters, who had failed into the fouthern 
Tea, proceeded as far as California. To return into the 
northern fea, they were obliged to Tail two thouTand 
leagues a^^ainft the wind in a canoe. When they were 
at the ftraits of Magellan, they were feized with rage at 
having made no plunder in To rich an ocean, and fteered 
again towards Peru. They were informed, that there 
was in the port of Yauca a (hip, the cargo of which w'as 
valued at feveral millions : they immediately attacked, 
took her, and embarked upon her. 

Michael de Bafeo, Jonqu^, and Lawrence Ic Graff, 
were cruidng before Carthagena with three fmall and 
bad veffeis, when two men of war Tailed out of the har¬ 
bour to attack thefe freebooters, and to bring them alive 
or dead. The Spamaids were To much deceived in their 
expectations, that they were thcmfelvcs taken prifoners. 
I'he viAors kept the (hips ; but they fent back the crews 
with a degree of fcorn, which greatly enhanced the (liame 
of a defeat in itfelf fo humiliating. 

Michael and Boruage having received intelligence that 
a very valuable cargo had been (hipped from Carthagena 
ed veffeJs carrying a foreign flag, in order to fecure it 
from their rapine, attacked the two (hips that were lod- 
ed with this treafure, and plundered them. I'he Dutch 
captains, exafperated at their being beaten by (hips To in« 
ferior to theirs, ventured to tell one of thefe adventurers 
openly, that if he had been alone, he would not dare to 
attack them. Let ui begin the fight agnin^ replied the 
buccaneer with hauglitineTs, eind companion ehall re- 
main a gniet spectator of the*ongagement. If I should he 
conqueror ugain^ both your ships shail also be mine. The 
prudent republicans, far from accepting the challenge, 
quickly made off, apprehending, if they ibould flop, that 
they might not have the liberty of declining it. 

Lawrence, who was on-board a very fmaJl veffcl, was^ 
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ov . v“. o Spanifti c^rrunt* fiicU 

Xou davt\ (aid he, addre(li<ig himfcli to iiis coin|>a 3. iis, 
190 7>tucb experience not to be sensible of your danger and 
tof much courage to fear it. On this occasion we must 
avail ourselves of every circumstanct y hazard every tbingy 
attack and defend oursehes at the same time. Valoury ar^ 
tificc\ rashnessy and even despair itself must now be em^ 
ployed. Let us dread the ignominy of a deftut; let us 
dread the cruelty of our enemies ; and let us fight y that we 
may escape them. 

After this fpeech, which was received with general 
applaufe, the captain called to the bravefl of the free¬ 
booters, and publicly ordered him to fet iire to the gun¬ 
powder, on the firil fignal he fliould give him j (hewing, 
by this refolution, that they mud either cxpe6l death, or 
defend thcmfelves. Then extending his hand toward 
ih' ci'cmy, we must, fays he, pass between their ships 
and fire upon them from every side, according to your 
usual custom. I bis plan of operation w as executed with 
eqwal courage and difpatch The (liips indeed were not 
taken ) but the crews were fo reduced in number, that 
they either were not able, or had not courage enough, 
to continue the combat againfl a handful of refolute men, 
who, even in their retreat, carried away the honour of 
the vidlory. The Spanifli commander atoned, by his 
death, for the difgrace his ignorance and cowardice had 
ilamped upon bis country. In every engagement the 
freebooters ihewed the fame fpirit of intrepidity. 

When they had got a coiliderable booty, at (irft they 
held their rendezvous at the idand of I'ortuga, in order 
to divide the fpoil ^ but afterwards the French went to 
St. Domingo, and the Engliih to Jamaica. They all 
took an oath, that they had fecreted none of the fpoiL 
If any one among them was convicted of perjury, which 
feldom happened, he was left, as foon as an opportunity 
offered, upon fome defert ilhnd as an infamous perfon. 
The firft diares of the booty were always given to thofc 
who had been maimed in any of their engagements. If 
they had lod a hand, an arm, or a leg, (heyr<ccived 
two nundred crowns [25I.] An eye, or a dnger, loft in 
fight, was valued only at half the above fum« Tht 
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wounded were allowed three livres [25. 6 d.] a-day for 
two months, to enable them to have their wounds taken 
care of. If they had not money enough to fulfil thcfe 
facred obligations, the whole company were bound to 
engage in fome frefh expedition, and to continue it, even 
till they had acquired a fulFicient flock to enable them 
to fatisfy fuch honourable contra£l^ 

After this a£l of juflice and humanity, the remainder 
of the booty was divided. The commander, in ilridlutfs, 
could only lay claim to a fingle fhare as the reft ^ but 
they complimented him with two or three, in propor¬ 
tion as they were fatished with his fkill, valour, and con- 
duft. When the vcffcl was not the property of the 
company, the perlbn who had fitted it out, and furnifhed 
it with neceffary arms and provifions, was intitled to a 
third of the prizes. Favour never had any influence in 
the divifion of the booty ; for every fhare was rigidly 
determined by lot. This probity was extended even to 
the dead. Their fhare was given to their furviving 
companion. If the perfon who had been killed had 
none, his part was feiit to his family. If there were no 
friends or relations, it was diflributcd in charity to the 
poor and to churches, which were to pray for the perfon 
in v\bofe name thefe benefa^ions were given^ the fruits 
of inhuman but neceflary piratical plunder. 

They afterwards indulged themfelves in profufions of 
all kinds. Unbounded iicentioufnefs in gaming, wine» 
women, every kind of debauchery was carried to the ut- 
mofl pitch of excels, and was ftopt only by the want 
W'hich fuch profufions brought on. Thofc men, who 
were enriched with fcvcral millions, were in an inflant 
totally ruined, and deflitute of cloths and provifions. 
They returned to fea, and the new fupplies they acquir¬ 
ed were foon lavifhed in the fame manner. If thefe mad* 
men were aiked what fatisfadlion they could find in 
diflipatingfo rapidly, what, they had gained with fo much 
difficulty ? they made this very ingenuous reply; “ £x- 
pofed as we are to fuch a variety of dangers, our life 
is totally different from that of other men. Why 
fhould we, who are alive to-day, and may be dead to- 
morrow, think of hoarding up ? We reckon only the 
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** day we live, but never think upon that which is to 

come. Our concern is rather to fquandcr life away, 

than to preferve it.” 

The Spanifh colonies, flattering themfelves with the 
hopes of feeing an end to their miftnes, and reduced al- 
moil to defpair in finding thcinfelves a perpetual prey to 
thefe ruflians, grew ary of navigation. They gave up 
all the power, convwendts, and fortune their connec¬ 
tions procured them, and formed themfelves alraoft into 
fo many diilin^l and feparate iiates. 1 hey were fcnfible 
of the inconveniences arifing fiom fuch a condu^l, and 
avowed them ; out the dread of falling into the hands of 
rapacious and favage men had greater influence over them 
than the didates of honour, inteicil, and policy. This 
w^as the rife of that fpirit of ina£livity which continues to 
this time. 

7 his dcfpondcncy ferved only to incrcafe the boldnefs 
of the freebooters. As yet they had only appeared in 
the Spanifli fcttlcments, in order to carry oflf ibme pro^ 
vifions j and even this they had done very ftldonr, 'I'hcy 
no fboncr found their captures begin to diminifls, than 
they determined to recover by land what they had loft’ 
at fea. 7'he richest and moil populous countries of the 
continent were plundered and laid wafte. The culture 
of lands was equally ncg}eS:cd wi;ls aavigation j and the 
Spaniards dared no more appear ip their public roads,, 
than fail in the latitudes which belonged to them. 

Among the freebooters who fignalized tbemfelves in 
this new fpecies of excurfiotis, Montbar, a gentleman of 
Languedoc, particularly diftingutihed himfelf. Havings 
by chance, in his infancy, met with a circuroftantial ac¬ 
count of the cruelties pradifed in the New World, he 
conceived an averfion, which he carried to a degree of 
frenzy, againft that nation that had committed fuch en¬ 
ormities. Upon this point a ftory is told of him, that 
when he ww at college, apd adling in a pUy the part of 
a Frenchman, who quarrelled with a Spaniard,^ he fell 
upon the perfim who perfotiated the Spaniard with fuch 
fury, that be would have ftrangled him, had he not been 
refeued out of his hands. His heated imagination con-' 
tinually reprefented to bim innumerable multitudes of 
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people mafiacred by favage monftcrs who came out of 
Spain. He was animated with an irreiiflible ardour to 
avenge fo much innocent blood. The enthuiiafm thia 
ipirit of humanity worked him up to, was turned into a 
rage more cruel than the thirft of gold, or the fanaticifm 
of religion, to tvhich fo many viftims had been facrificcd. 
The manes of thefc unhappy fufferers feemed to roufe 
him, and call upon him for vengeance. He had heard 
feme account of the brethern of the coasts as of the ir.oll 
inveterate enemies to the Spaniili name : he therefore 
embarked on-board a fliip in order to join them. 

In the palTage they met with a Spanilh velTel, attacked 
it, and, as it was ufual in thofe times, immediately board¬ 
ed it. Montbar, with a fabre in his hand, fell upon the 
enemy, broke through them, and, hurrying twice from 
one end of the Ihip to the other, levelled every thing 
that oppofed him. When he had compelled the enemy to 
furrendcr, leaving to his compunions the bappincis of 
dividing fo rich a booty, he contented himfclf with the 
favage pleafure of contemplating the dead bodies of the 
Spaniards lying in heaps together, againA whom he had 
fworn a conAant and deadly hatred, 

Preih opportunities foon occurred, that enabled him 
to exert h?s fpifit of revenge, without extinguifhing it. 
The (hip he w’as upon arrived at the coaft of St. Domin¬ 
go. The French who were fettled in the ifland brought 
him only a fmali quantity of refreihment, and alleged, in 
cxcufe, that the Spaniards bad laid waAe their fettle- 
xaents. ^ Why/* replied Montbar, ** do you fuffer fucb 
infults Neither do we,” anfwcrcd they iiv the 
fame tone; ** the Spaniards have experienced what kind 
of men we are, and have therefore taken advantage of 
time when we are engaged in hunting. But we are 
** going to join feme of our companions, who have been 
Hill more ilhueated than we, and then we (liall have 
warm work.” ** If you approve it,” anfwered Mont¬ 
bar, ” 1 will bead you, not at your commander, but as 
the forentoA to ezpofe myfelf to danger.” The hue* 
cancers perceiving, from his appearance, that he wai 
fuch a man as they wanted, cheerfully accepted bis offer* 
'I'he fame day they overtook the enemy, and Montbar 
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attacked them with an impctuofity that aftonifhed the 
bravefl. Nothing cfcaped the cffcfts of his fury. The 
remaining part of his life was equally diilii^guifl^ed as this 
day. The Spaniards fuiFered fo much from him, both 
by land and fea, that he acquired the name of the 
terminator, 

fdis favagc difpofitioni as well as that of the other 
buccaneers who attended him, having obliged the Spa-* 
Aiards to confine themfelves within their fcttlemeiUs, 
thcfe freebooters refolved to attack them there. This 
new method of carrying on the war required fuperior 
forces j and their aflbeiations, in confequcnce, became 
more numerous. The firft that was conliderable was 
formed by Lolonois, who derived his name from the 
fands of Olone, the place of his birth. From the abjeft 
ffate of a bondfman, he had gradually raifed himfelf xrt 
the command of two canoes, with twenty-two men. 
With thefe he w'as fo fuccefsful, as to take a Spanifh fri¬ 
gate on the coail of Cuba. A flave having oblerved 
that all the men that v ere wounded were put to deatb| 
tnd fearing leafl he fliould (hare the fame fate, wanted 
to favc himfelf by a pcr.fidious declaration, but very con- 
fiilenc with the part he had been dellined to take. Hff 
aflured them, that the governor of the Havannah had 
put him on-board, in order to ferve as executioner to all 
the buccaneers he had fentenced to be hanged, not doubt* 
ing in the kail but they would be all taken prifoners* 
The favage LolonoU, fired with rage at this declaration^ 
ordered all the Spaniards to be brought before him, and 
cut off their heads one after another, fucking, at each 
ilroke, the drops of blood that trickled down his fabie. He 
then repaired to the Port-am-PriDce, in which were four 
0 iips, fitted out purpokly to fail in purfuit of liim. He 
took them, and threw all the crews into the fea, except 
one man, whom he faved, in order to fend him with a 
letter to the governor of the Havannah, acquainting him 
with what he had done, and affuring him, that he would 
treat in the fame manner all the Spaniards that ihould 
fall into his hands, not excepting the governor himfelf, 
if be fhould be fo fortunate as to take him* After this 
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expedition, he ran his canoes and prize<ihips aground, and 
failed with his frigate only to the ifland of Tortuga. 

Here he met with Michael de Bafco, who hadfo much 
diftinguiihed himfelf in having taken, even under the can* 
non of Porto-Bello, a Spaniih (hip, eftimated at live or 
fix millions of livers [from 208,333!. 6s. 8d. to 250,000!. j 
and by other adltons equally brave and daring. Thefe 
two adventurers gave out, that they are going together 
upon fomc important proje£f, and they w’ere joined by 
four hundred and forty men. This corps, the moft 
numerous the buccaneers had yet been able to muiler^ 
failed to the bay of Venezuela, which runs up into the 
country for the fpace of itfty leagues. 1 he fort that was 
built at the entrance of it for its defence was taken ; the 
cannon fpiked, and the whole garrifon, confiding of two 
hundred and fifty men, put to the fword. They then rc- 
imbarked, and came to Maracaybo, built on the wederro 
coad of the lake of the fame name, at the didance of ten 
leagues from its mouth. This city, which had become 
ilourifhing and rich by its trade in (kins, tobacco, and 
cocoa, was deferted. The inhabitants had retired with 
their effei^s to the other fide of the bay. If the bucca* 
neers had not lud a fortnight in riot and debauch, they 
would have found at Gibraltar, near the extremity of the 
lake, every thing that the inhabitants had fecreted, to 
fccure it from being plundered. On the contrary, they 
met with fortifications lately crefted, which they had the 
ufelefs fatisfaj^lion of making thcmfelves maders of, at 
the cxpence of a great deal of blood } for the inhabitants 
had already removed at a diitalnce the mod valuable part 
of their property. Kxafperated at this difappointment, 
they fet fire to Gibraltar. Maracaybo would have fliar- 
cd the fame fate, had it not been ranfomed. Befide the 
fum they received for its ranfom, they alfo carried of with 
them all the crofifes, pictures, and bells of the churches, 
intending, at they (aid, to build a chapel in the ifland of 
Tortuga, and to confecratc this part of their fpoils to 
facred purpofes.i^ Such was the religion of thefe barbar¬ 
ous people, who could make no other offeriii^ to Heaven, 
than that which arofe frOm their robberies and plunder.. 
While they were idly didipating the fpoils they hsA 
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made on tlie coaft of Venezuela, Morgan, tbc moft re* 
Downed of the Englilh freebooters, failed from Jamaica 
to attack Porto-Bello. Hit plain of operations was fo 
well contrived, that he furprifed the city, and took ft 
without oppofition. In order to fecurc the fort with the 
fame facility, he compelled the women and the priefts ?to 
fix tlie fcaling-laddcrs to the walls, from a full convi£lion 
that the gallantry and fuperilition of the Spaniards 
would never fuffer them to fire at the perfons they conli- 
dered as the objetfts of their love and reverence. But 
the garrifon was not to be deceived by this artifice, and 
was only to be fabdued by force of arms y the treafures 
that were carried away from this famous port were ac¬ 
quired at the cxpence of much bloodllied. 

The conquefl of Panama was an objeft of much great¬ 
er importance. To fecure this, Morgan thought it ne- 
ceffary to fail in the latitudes of Cofta-Ricca, to procure 
fome guides in the ifland of St. Catherine, to which the 
Spaniards tranfported their malefa^ors. This place was 
lb flrongly fortified, that it ought to have flopped the 
progrefs of the moft intrepid commander for ten years. 
Notwitbftanding this, the governor, on the firft appear¬ 
ance of the pirates, fent privately to concert meafuves 
how he might furrender himfelf without incurring the 
imputation of cowardice. The rcfult of this coirfultation 
was, that Morgan, in the night-time, ftiould attack a 
fort at fome diftance, and that the governor ftiould fally 
out of the citadel to defend this important poll; that 
the befiegers ftiould thep attack him in the rear, and 
take him prifoncr, which would confc-qucntly occafion a 
furrender of the place. It was agreed that a briik firing 
ftiould be kept up on both fides, without doing mifehief 
to cither. This farce was admirably carried on. The 
Spaniards, without being expofed to any danger, appeared 
to have done their duty 5 and the freebooters, after hav- 
ing lotally demoliftied the fortifications, and put on-board 
their velTels a prodigious quantity of warlike ftores, which 
they found sit St. Catherines, llceicd tb#r courfc towards 
the river Chagre, the only channel that was open to them, 
to arrive at the place which was the objefl of their ut- 
moft wifties. 

At the cntrarce of this couftderablc river, a fort was 
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built Upon a ftccp rock, which the waves of the fea con- 
ilantly beat agatnft. This bulwark, very difficult of ac- 
cef^, was defended by an officer, whofe extraordinary 
abilities were equal to his courage, and by a garrifon that 
defervcd fuch a commander. The freebooters, for the 
firft time, here met with a rclift^ce that could only be 
equalled by their pcrfeverance : It was a doubtful point, 
whether they would fuccecd, or be obliged to raife the 
fiege, when a lucky accident happened, that proved fa¬ 
vourable to their glory and their fortune. The com¬ 
mander was killed, and the fort accidentally took 6re : 
t])c befiegers then, taking advantage of this double cala¬ 
mity, made themfclves mafters of the place. 

Morgan left his vcffels at anchor, with a fufficient num¬ 
ber of men to guard them, and failed up the river in his 
boats for thirty-three miles, till be came to Cruces, where 
it ceafes to be navigable. He then proceeded by land to 
Panama*, which was only five leagues diftant. Upon a 
large and extenfive plain that was before the city, he met 
with a confiderable body of troops, whom he put to flight 
with the greated eafe, and catered into the city, that was 
now abandoned. 

Here were found prodigious treafures concealed in the 
wells and caves. Some valuable commodities were taken 
upon the boats that were left aground at low water. Jn 
the neighbouring forefts were alfo found feveral rich dc- 
podts. But the party of freebooters who were making 
incurdons into the country, little fatisfied with this booty, 
exercifed the mod (hocking tortures on the Spaniards, 
negrbes, and Indians, they difeovered, to oblige, them to 
confefs where they had fecrcted their own as well as their 
maders riches. A beggar, accidently going into a cadlc 
that had been deferted through fear, found fome apparel 
that he put on. He had fcarccly drciTed himfelf in this 
manner, when he was perceived by thtfc pirates, who 
demanded of him where his gold w’as. The unfortunate 
man flicwed them the ragged clothes ke had jud thrown 
off. He was indantly tortured j but, as he made no dif- 
covery, he was given up to fome (laves, who put an end 
to his life. Thus the treafure the Spaniards had acquired 
in the New WoriJ by maffacrcs and tortures, were rc- 
dored again in the fame manner. 
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In the midft of fuch feenes of horror, the favage Mor¬ 
gan fell in love. His chara&er was not likely to infpire 
the objefl of his attachment with favourable fentiments 
towards him. He was refolved therefore to fubdue by 
force the beautiful Spaniard that inflamed and tormented 
him. Stop^ cried (he to this favage, as (he fprung with 
eagernefs from hii arms* Stop; thinkest thou then that thou 
eanst ravish my honour from me^ as thou hast wrestedfrom 
me my fortune and my liberty ? Be assured that lean die^ 
and he revenged. Having laid this, (he drew out a pion- 
ard from under her gown, which (he would have plunged 
into his heart, had he not avoided the blow. 

But Morgan, (llll inflamed with a pafTion w*hich this 
determined refinance had turned into rage, inftead of the 
tendernefs and attention he had made ufe of to prevail 
upon his captive, now proceeded to treat her with the 
greated inhumanity. The fair Spaniard, immoveably re- 
iolute, dimulated, at the fame time that (he refifted, the 
frantic defiresof Morgan ; till at lad the pirates, exprelT- 
ing their refentment at being kept fo long in a date of 
inaftivity, by a caprice which appeared extravagant to 
them, he was under the nccelTity of lidening to their com¬ 
plaints, and giving up his purfuit. Panama was burnt. 
They then fet fail with a gr* at number of prifoners, who 
were ranfomed a few days after, and came to the mouth 
of the Chagre with a prodigious booty. 

Before the break of the day that had been fixed upon for 
the divifion of the fpoil, Morgan, while the red of the 
pirates were in a dead fleep, with the principal freebooters 
of his own country, failed for Jamaica, in a vcflel which 
he had laden with the rich fpoils of a city, that ferved as 
the daplc of commerce between the Old and the Nc^ 
World. This indance of treachery unheard of before, 
excited a rage and refentment not to be deferibed. The 
Englidi puriued the robber, in hopes of wreding from him 
tlie booty of which their right and their avidity had been 
frudrated* The French, though (harers in the fame lofs, 
retired to the ifland of Tortuga, from whence they made 
feveral expeditions: but they wxre all trifling, till, in the 
year 1683, they attempted one of the grcatcfl importance. 
The plan of this expedition was formed by Van Horn, 
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a native of Oftend, tliougb he had ferved all his Jife 
among the French. His intrepidity would never let him 
fulFer the^leail ligns of cow^ardice among thofe w’ho were 
aiTociated with him. In the heat of an engagement he 
went about his Qiip, fucceflively obferved his men, and 
immediateln killed thofe who (lirank at the fudden report 
of a piftol, |[un, or cannon. 'This extraordinary difeip- 
line had made him become the terror of the coward, and 
the idol of the brave. In other rcfpc6ls, he readily 
fliared with the men of fpirit and bravery the immenfe 
riches that were acquired by fo truly warlike a difpofition. 
When he went upon thefe expeditions, he generally fail- 
cd in his frigate, which was his own property. But thefe 
new defigns requiring greater numbers to carry them into 
execution, he took to his affiftance Grammont, Godfrey, 
^ind Jonqud, three Frenchmen, diftinguilhed by their ex¬ 
ploits, and Lawrence dc GrafF, a Dutchman, w'ho had 
iignalized himfclf flill more than they. Twelve hundred 
freebooters joined themfclves to thefe famous command, 
ers, and failed in fix veffels for Vera Cruz, 

The darknefs of the night favoured their landing, which 
was cfFe6lcd at three leagues from the place, where they 
anived without being difeovered. The governor, the 
fort, the barracks, and the polls of the greateft confe- 
quence j every thing, in a word, that could occafion any 
Olpfillaiice, was taken by break of day. All the citizens, 
womcn^ and children, w^cre lliut up in the churches, 
Inhere they*had fled for ihclter. At the door of each 
iChurch were placed’barrels of gunpowder to bloiv up the 
building. A freebooter, with a lighted ma^ch, was to 
fire.to it upon the leail appearance of an infurreclion. 
While the city wjis kept in Inch terror, it was cafily pU- 
Jiagedp and, after the freebooters had carried ofF what 
Ivas moil valuable, they made a propofal to the citizens 
who were kept prifonerb in the churches, to ranfom their 
lives and liberties, by a contribution of ten millions of 
jivres [416,6661. J 38. 4d.] Thefe unfortunate people, 
who had neither eaten nor drunk for three days, cheer¬ 
fully, accepted the terms that were offered them. Half 
of the money w^as paid the fume day: the other part w as 
expelled from the inland parts of the country) when 
Vo/. UL b 
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there appeared, on an eminence, a coniiderable bodjf of 
troops advancing, and near the port a fleet of feventeefi 
Aiipa from Europe. At the fight of this armament, the 
freebooters, without any marks of furprife, retreated 
r^'vietly xvith fifteen hundred flaves they had carried off 
with them, as a trifiing'. indemnification for tine reft of the 
money they expe^ed, the fettling of which they referred 
to a more &vourable opportunity. Tbefe ruffians fincere** 
ly believed, that whatever they pillaged or exacted by 
force of arms, upon the coafts where they made a defcei|t, 
was their lawful property, and that God and their arms 
gave them an undoubted right not only to the capital of 
thefe contributions they compelled the inhabitants to fign 
a written engagement to fulfil, but even to the interelt 
of that part of the fum that was not yet paid. 

Their retreat was equally glorious and daring. They 
boldly failed through the midfl of the Spaniftt fleet, which 
let them pafs without firing a fingle gun ^ and were, in 
fa£l, rather afraid of being attacked and beaten. The 
Spaniards would not probably have efcaped fo eafily, and 
with no other inconvenience, but fucb as arofe from their 
fears, if the veflels of the pirates had not been laden with 
rkhes, or if the SpaniOi fleet had been freighted with 
Rtay other effefts but fuch merchandize as were littld 
valued by thefe pirates. 

A year had fcarce clapfed fince their return from Mess* 
CO, when on a fudden they were all feized with the Wfitt 
of going to plunder the country of Peru. They^expeS- 
cd, undoubtedly, to find greater treafiires upouoAaltillE 
frequented, thpn upon one ib long expofi^ to plmidar# 
The French and Englifh, fend even the pirate atbciatiMl 
of thefe two nations, projeAed this plan at the feme time, 
without having concerted it together. Four thoufi^nd 
men direAed &eir courfe to this part of the, new hem!* 
fphere. Some of them came by the continent, and others 
by the ftratts of Magellan, to the place |hat was the ob» 
of their wifliet^ If the intrepidity of thefe barbarians 
had been direAed bj a fkilful and refpeftable command* 
cr, to one finsle indfertn end, this important colony would 
have been loft to Spain. But their natural charaAer was 
an inTinuUeobftaele to fe rare as union \ for% they al- 
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ways farmed them&lves into federal diftin^k bodies. Tome* 
timet into fo in number ns ten or twelve, who a£led 
together, or (cparately, as the mofi trifling caprice direA* 
cd. Grognier, L^c^er, Picard, and le Sage, were the 
moil diftinguiihed ofnceri among the French: David, 
Samms, Peter, Wilner, and Townley, among the Engliih* 

Such of thofe adventurers as had got into the &uth 
lea by the ftraits of Darien, ielzed upon the firfl vcfTels 
they fou^ upon the coall. Their afTociates, who bad 
failed in their own veffcla, were not much better provid* 
•d. Weak, however, as they were, they beat, funk, or 
took, all the (hips that were fitted ont againU them* 
The Spaniards then fufpended their navigations. The 
freobootcri were continually obliged to make defeents 
upon the coafts, to get provifions; or to go by land, in 
order to plunder tho£ cities where the booty was fecured* 
They fucceffively attacked Seppo, Penbla-Neuvo, Leon, 
Reulejo, Peublo-Viejo, Cbiriquita, Efparfo, Granada, 
Villia, Nicoya, Tccoantepec, Mucmcluna, Cbulutcca, 
New Segovia, and Guayaquil, the moil coniiderable of all 
Ihefe places. 

As Grognier was returning home from one of thofe 
rapid expeditions, he found that a' defile through which 
he was to pafs was occupied by fome battalions that wert 
intrenched, who ofifered not to impede bis retreat, pro¬ 
vided he would confent to releafe the prifoners he had 
taken* ^ faid he, yoy would bavt my pruonert^ you 
must €Ui their iroft4 aspnder with your sabres ; with re* 
spect h psy ptutage^ ^my sword secures that to me. This 
anfwer gained him a viAory, and he purfiicd his march 
nmnolelted. 

Univer&l terror prevailed throughout the empire } the' 
approach of the freebooters, and even the fear of then? 
arrival, diiperfed the people. The Spaniards, grown ef*^ 
feminate hr the mc^ extravagant luxury, enervated by 
the peaceful iucrciie of their tyranny, and reduced to 
the ilate of ifaetr (laves, never waited for the enemy, un- 
lefs they were at lead twenty to one ; and even then they 
were beaten. They retain^ no tmpreflioti of the pride 
and nobility of their origin. 7*hey were fe much dege¬ 
nerated, that thqr had loll all ideas of the art of war, and 
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were even fcarce acquainted with the ufe of fire-arms. 
They were but little better than the Americans, whom 
they trampled upon. This extraordinary want of cou¬ 
rage was increafed, fjrora the idea they had conceived of 
the ferocious men who attacked them. Their monks 
had drawn them with the fame hideous features with 
which they reprefented devils y and they themfelves had 
overcharged the pifture. Such a reprefentation, the bff- 
fpringof a wild and terrified imagination, equally imprints 
ed on every mind averfion and terror, 

Notwithftanding the cxcefs of their refentmeht, the 
Spaniards only recked their revenge upon their foeS w^hen 
they were no more able to infpire terror. As foon as the 
buccaneers had quitted the place they had plundered, and 
if any of them had been killed in the attack, the bodjp 
ivas digged up again, mutilated, or made to pa& 
the various kinds of torture that would have been prac- 
tifed upon the man had he been alive. This abhorrence 
of the freebooters was extended even to the places on 
which they had cxercifed their cruelties. The cities 
they had taken were excommunicated \ the very walls 
and foil of the places which had been laid wade were 
anathematized, and the inhabitants abandoned them for 
ever. 

This rage, equally impotent and childiih, could only 
contribute to embolden that of their enemies. As foon 
as they took a town, it w^as direflly fet on fire; unlefs a 
fum proportioned to Us value was given tofave it. 7 ^he 
prifoners taken in battle were malTacrcd withput mercy, 
if they were not ranfomed by government, "or by indivi¬ 
duals ; gold, pearls, or precious Hones, were the only 
things accepted of for the payment of their raoforo. Sil¬ 
ver being too common, and too weighty in proportion to 
its value, wmuld have been troublcfotn^ to thcii^?"ltf‘i 
word, the chances of fortune, that fej|dom-leave 
punilbed, nor adverfity without a compeenfation foi* 
fufferings, atoned fot the crimes committed in the con^ 
queft of the New World, and the Indians were ahaply 
avenged of the ^'pSiniards. 

’But it happened in this, as it .generally does in events 
of this nature, that thofe who comitiittjfd> fuch outrages 
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did not long enjoy the fruits of them. Several of them 
died in the courfe of thefe pitacles, from the efFcflsof the 
climate, from diflrefs or debauchery. Some were lliip- 
tvrecked in palling the llraits of Magellan, and at Cape 
Horn, Mod of thofe who attempted to get to the north¬ 
ern fea by land fell into the ambufeade that was laid for 
them, and loft either their lives or the booty they had 
acquired. I'he Englifli and French colonies gained very 
little by an expedition that lafted four years, and found 
themfelves deprived of their braveft inhabitants. 

While fuch piracies were committed on the fouthern 
ocean, the northern was threatened with the fame by 
Grammont. He was a native of Paris, by birth a gv*ii- 
tleman, and had diftinguiflted hiralelf in a military capa¬ 
city in Europe ; but his paftion for wine, gaming, and 
women, had induced him to join the pirates. His vir¬ 
tues, perhaps, were fufticient to have atoned for his vices. 
He was alFable, polite, generous, and eloquent j he was 
endued with a found judgment, and was a pelfon of ap¬ 
proved valour, which foon made him be conndered as the 
chief of the French freebooters. As foon as it was known 
that he had taken up arms, he w'as immediately joined by 
a number of brave men. The governor of St. Domingo, 
who had at length prevailed upon his mailer to approve 
of the projeft, equally wife and juft, of fixing the pirates 
to fome place, and inducing them to become cultivators, 
was deiirous of preventing the concerted expcdiiion, and 
forbade it in the king^s name. Grammont, who had a 
greater (hare of fenf; than his aflbeiates, was not on that 
account more inclined to comply, and fternly replied, 
1^0 w can Lewis 4iisafif>rove of a design he is unacquainted 
wUhy and which l^atb been planned only a few days ago 
This anfwer highly pleafed all the freebooters, who di- 
red;ly embarked, io 1685, to attack Campeachy. 

They landed without oppolition. But, at fome dif- 
tance from the coaft, they were attacked by eight hun¬ 
dred Spaniards^ who were beaten, and purfued to the 
town, where both parties entered at the fame time. I'he 
cannon they found was immediately levelled againft 
the citadel. As it had very little effedt, they were con¬ 
triving fomie (ifalhgena to enable them to become snaftert 
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of the place, when intelligence was brought that It was 
abandoned. There remained in it only a gunner, an 
Engiiihtnan, and an officer of fuch iignal courage, that 
he chofe rather to expofe him&lf to the greatrH extremi¬ 
ties, than bafeljr to fly from the place with the refV. 
The commander of the buccaneers received him with 
marks of diffinflion, generooily rcleafed him, gave him 
up all his effefls, and befides complimented him with 
fdme valuable prefents : fuch influence have courage and 
fidelity, even on the minds of thofe who feem to violate 
til the rights of foctetv. 

The conquerors of Campeachy fpent two month in 
fearching all tne environs of the city, for twelve or fif¬ 
teen leagues, carrying off every thing that the inhabitants, 
in their flight, thought they had preferved. When all 
the treafure they had collefted from every quarter was 
depofited in the (hips, a propofal was made to the gover* 
nor of the province, who (till kept the field with nine 
hundred men, to ranibm his capital city. His refufal 
determined them to burn it, and demolifh the citadel. 
The French, on the fefttval of St. Louis, were celebrate 
ing the anniverfary of their king, and in the tranfportt 
4>t their patriotifm, intoxication, an^ national love of 
their prince, they burnt to the value of a million [41,666!. 
238, 4d.] of logwood ^ a part, and a very confiJerable 
one too, of the fpoil they bad made. After this fingu- 
lar and extravagant inftanct of folly, of which Frenchmen 
only could bOaft, they returned to St. Domingo. 

The littld advantage which the JEIngHIh and French 
freebooters’had made by their laft etpeditionf upon the 
dontineitti hnd infcnfibly led them to have recaurfe to 
their vfykl piratical expeditiona upon ^ fea. Both 
were^ Mplqydd in attadoing thq they met widr; 

, wbdnr ^^particular train of circamftancca again engaged 
r the French if tbit whiebNiveagr Uiliig bad aai^f • 

ed them difi!atisfied with, 
w' A fbarwatelpriflardien bad fitted emb ^ 

‘yafts of Frabce, am under the of govenuaenf, 

!ieveh»(biprof the line, and ,a ptqparuonait mimberof 
inferior vefiels. This fleet, ooaimanded by Commodore 
JPointiii ^conveyed trao|ii.{br kmilnf } tfld iff deftiimiiea 
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Dvas agtfnft Carthagena, one of the richeft and befl forti* 
fied towns of the New World* It was expe^ed that 
this expedition would be attended with great difficulties, 
but It was hoped that they would be rurmounted^ if the 
buccaneers would affiil in it, ivhich they did engage to 
do, from motives of eomplaifance to DucalTe, governor 
of St* Domingo, who was, and deferved to be, their 
idol. 

Thcfc men, whofis boldne& could not be rcilratned, 
did illU more than was exped:ed from them. No fooner 
had they perceived a fmall breach in the fortificaUons of 
the lower town, than they (lonned the place, and plant* 
Cil their fUudards upon the walls. They carried the 
other works with the fame intrepidity. 1 The town fur- 
toiidered, and its fubmiflion was owing to the buccaneer^. 

All kinds of enormities fucceeded this eveut. The 
general, who was an unjud, covetous, and cruel man, 
broke every article of the capitulation. Although the 
apprehenfions of an army that was collecting in the Iti* 
land country, had made him confent that the inhabitants 
(hould keep half of their moveable effects, yet every 
thing w'as given up to the moft horrible plunder* The 
officers were the hrfi thieves; and it was not till they 
had gorged themfeives with the fpoils, that the foldiers 
were fuffiered to ranfack the faoules* As for the hucca* 
fleers, they were kept in employment out of the town, 
while the treafure was feiaed. 

Pointit pretended'that the fpoils did net exceed ftven 
•r eight millioni of Itvres {from ap 1,666!. 13s. i)d* to 
533,3331. 6s. 8d.] Ducaffe valued at 30,000,000 
£1,250,0001.3 and oihert at 40,000,000 £1,666,^6). 
act. 4d.] The« bocoaiieers, accardbg to agreement, 
were to recetise one garter of the whok, whatever it 
might be. They were however given to nmieffland, 
that their piofib nwld ionly amount to 40,000 croiros 
[5000I.J 1 

The ibips when the ^piop^ftl mas nude to 

ahefe intcfind fnenv kad decided the viAoty. £aaf^ 
perated at this tfemment, which fb evidently offered 
ahetr rights, and diiii^miaied their expeAatioiiit they 
Edblved imnt i diat e iy to bpard the vcffel called /hr 

S 4 
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Sccdtrs^ where Pointls hionfelf was, and whlchj'^at tha< 
time, was too far cliftant from the reft of the (hips to 
0 X 00(51 to be afTiilccl by them. This infamous command¬ 
er was upon the point of being maflacred, when one 
of the malcontents cried out: Brethren^ why should we 
attack this rascal? He hath carried off nothing that be* 
Lng^ to us. He hath left our share at Carthagena^ and 
there ive must go to recover it. This propofol was re¬ 
ceived with general applaufe, A favage j(5y at once 
facceeded that gloomy melancholy which had feized 
them \ and, without further deliberation, all ihtir Ihips 
failed towards the city. 

As f.ion as they had entered the city, without meet¬ 
ing wiih any refinance, the buccaneers Hmt up all the 
men in the great church, and fpoke to them in the fol¬ 
lowing words : 

“We are not ignorant that you confidcr us as men 
“ void of faith and of all religion, as infernal beings 
“ rather than men. I'he abhorrence you huvi of us 
“ hath been maniftllcd by the opprobrious terms with 
“ which you to deforibe us j ai d your iniftruil of 

“ us, by your refufing to treat with us of your capitula- 
“ tion. You fee U'* here armed, and capable of aveng- 
•* ing oiufelves. 7 'he palcncfs viiible upon your coun- 
“ tenances plainly Ihevss that you expe( 5 l the molt fevere 
** tieatment; and your confcience tells you, no doubt, 
tlint yc u deierve it. Be at length undtccivcd, and 
“ acknowledge, in this inftance, that the injurious appel- 
** Iktions with which you lligmatize us are not to be 
applied tons, but to the infamous general under whole 
‘ command w^e lately fought. Tuc traitor to w’hom w« 
‘ have openefd the gates < f the city, which he w )uld never 

* have entered without dUt aflillance, hath feized upoR 
‘ the fpoils acquired at our hazard, and by our courage ; 

* and, by this a^ ofinjuftice, hath compelled us to re- 
‘ turn to you. Our moderation mull juftify our finccr 

ntyV We wilMjuh your city immediately, upon your 
‘‘'delivering 5,000,000 of livres|_'^S,333l, 6s. 8d.] into 
piit^hinds. This is the whole of >iour claim *, and wc 
“ pledge our honour to you, that we will inftaruly re- 
treat. But if youeeiiife us fo moderate tcontribptioo, 
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“ look at ouf fabres : we fwear by them that we wili 
“ fpare no perion *, and when the misfortunes w^hich 

threaten you lhall come upon you, and upon your 
** wives and children, accufe none but yourfclves and 

the worthlcfs Pointis, whom you are at liberty to load 
** with all kinds of execrations.” 

After this difcourfe, a facrcd orator mounted the pul¬ 
pit, and made ufe of the intluence that his character, his 
authority, and his eloquence gave him, to perfuade his 
hearers to yield up, without rcfcive, all the gold, filver, 
and jewels they had. The collection made after the 
fermon not furnilhing the fum required, the city was or¬ 
dered to be plundered. From the houfes, they proceed¬ 
ed to pillage the churches, and even the tombs, but with 
no great fuccefs j and the inftruroents of torture were at 
length produced. 

Two of the citizens of the greateft diftinftion were 
feized, and after them two more, in order to endeavour 
to extort from them where the public money, as well as 
that of individuals, was concealed. They all anfwercd, 
feparately, wutb fo much candour, as well as 
that they were ignorant of it, that avarice itfclf was diji- 
armed. Some muikets wert, however, fired off, to in¬ 
duce a belief that thefe unfoitunate men had been (hot. 
Every one apprehended the fame fate j and tlrat very 
evening one million of livres [41,666!.. 136. 4d.j w?s 
brought into the freebooters. The following days pro¬ 
duced alfo fomething more. Defpairing, at length, to 
add any thing to what they had already amafTed, they 
fel fail. Unfortunately they tell in with a fleet of Dutch 
and Englifh {hips, both thofe nations being then in 
alliance with Spain, and feveralof their fmall vefTels were 
either taken or funk : the refl efcaped to St. Domingo. 

Such was the laft memorable event in the hillory of 
the freebooters. 

The reparation of the Engliih and French, when the 
war, on account of the prince of Orangey divided the two 
nations ^ the fuccefsful means they both made ufe of to 
promote the cultivation of land in their colonies, by the 
afltflance of thefe enterprlflng men ^ the prudence that 
was (hewHi an fixing the mofi; diAlngiuflied among the|p^ 
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mA {ntruftingt^m^whh cWil and milka^ cnplojrmcnts | 
the prote6lioii"{hey were under a neeeffity of affordinp^ 
fucceilhrely to tKe* Spani(h fettlementti which, till then, 
Jiad been a general objefi of plunder : all thefe circum* 
fiances, and various otlters, befide the impoflibility there 
was of fupplyin|r the place of fo many extraordinary men, 
who were continually dropping off, concurred to put an 
end to the moft fingular rociety that had ever exited. 
Without any regular ^ftem, without laws, without any de« 
me of fubordination, and even without any fixed revenue, 
^ey became the aftonifhment of the age in which they 
lived, as they will alfo he of poileriry. They would 
have fubdued all America, had they been animated with 
the fpirit of conqueft, as they were with that of rapine. 

England, France, and Holland, had fent, at different 
times, confiderable fieets into the New World. The in* 
temperance of the climate^ the want of fubfiftence, the 
dejection of the troops, redered the bcfl-concerteil 
fchemes unfuccefsful. Neither of thefe nations acquired 
any ni^mr^lory, nor made any confiderable progrefs, 
by theiW tfpon the very feene of their difgrace, and on 
Ifti’e very' fpot where they Were fo^(hamefully repulfed, a 
fmall nunfber of adventurers, who bad no other refonrees 
to enable them to carry on a war, but whet the war it* 
4elf afforded them, fucceeded in the mdft difficult enter* 

{ rites. They fupplied the waitt At numbers and of power, 
y their aftivity, thehr vigilance, and bravery. An ur- 
TOunded paflion For liberty and independence excited and 
kept up in them that energy of foul that enablev ps to 
undertime and execute cve^ tiling; it product# that 
vigour, that fuperiprity in aftfUn, whuA the moft appltf^* 
ed military diKipline, the Inoft powcrfhl eombinationf 4f 
' llrength, the beft-rcgulWted governments, the moft hdIU 
^ourable and moft ftriking rewards and'marks of diftiuAion, 
will never be able to excite; 

The principle which aftuifted thefe extraordinary and 
romantic men is not eaftly difeovered. It cannot be af- 
crlbed to want: the eartn they trod upon offered them 
immenfe treafures, colleded ready to thek hand by men 
of idferior capacities. Can it then be imputed to avarice ? 
But would they then have fquandered away in a day the 
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fpotlt acquired in a whole eaflipatgu i At they pKq>e>Iy 
MoilWftd to no country, they did not'tlwrefore facrifice 
ihemfelves lor its defence, for theaggfindlztfigof iu ter- 
ritomt, or for the tTcnging of its fquarrels. The love 
of glory, had they known it, would have prevented them 
from commiting mch numberleis enormities and crimes, 
which cad a ihaoh^on all their brighted tftions. Neither 
could a fpirit of indolence and eafe ever make men ezpofe 
themfelvea to conftint fatigues, and fubmit to the greateil 

^ . .r r 

What IneD were the tnota! eaufes that gave rife to 10 
dngttlar a feciety as that of the freebooure > That coun¬ 
try, wherq nature ieems to have obtained a perpetual and 
abiblute power over the mod turbukot paflions, where 
the Intemperate riot and intoxication occaiioned by pub¬ 
lic fcftivals was neceflory to roule from an habitual 
date of lethargy, where they lived latisfied with their 
tedious and indolent courfe of life } that country became 
at once inhabited by an ardent and impetuous people, 
who, from the fcorching beat of their atmofphere, ieem* 
cd to have carried their fentiments to the greataft excefs, 
and their paflions to a degree of frenzy* While the 
beats of a burning climate enervated the old conquerors 
bf the New World ^ while the Spaniards, who were^ fo 
teftleis and turbulent in their own country, enjoyed, with 
tbe conquered Americans, a life habituated to eafe and 
dejeftion i a let of men, who bad come out of the mod 
tem^ate climates in Europe, went under the equator to 
acquire powers unknown before. 

if we (hottld be defiroui of tracing the or^iu of this 
revolution, we IhaU perceive that it arifes from the free¬ 
booters having lived amder the (hackles of kurman go- 
vcfnmeolit The Iptrit of liberty being reprelM for fo 
many agea, exerted its power to a degree almoft incoa- 
ceivable, and occafioned the mod terrible effcAt that 
were ever exhibited in the moral world. Redlefi and 
enthttfiaftic men of every nation joined themfelves to tbefe 
adventurers, as foon as they heard of the fucceis they had 
met with. The charms of novelty ^ the idea of, and dc- 
dre excited by, didant objeAsj the want of a change in 
fituationj the hopes of better fortune $ the impulfc which 
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excites the imagination to the undertaking of great ac* 
tions ^ admilration, which eadly induces tnen to imitation ; 
the tieceffity of getting the better of thofe impediments 
that are the confequences of imprudence 5 the force of 
example •, and the being equally partakers of the fame 
good and bad fortune among thofe who have frequently 
affociated together : in a word, the temporary ferment 
which all the elements together, with fevcral accidental 
circumilances, had raifed in the minds of men, alternately 
elevated to the greateft profperity, or funk deepest 

difticfs, at one time ilained with blood, at another re¬ 
velling in voluptuoufnefs, rendered the freebooters a peo¬ 
ple wholly diftinft in hillory •, but a people whofc dura¬ 
tion was {o traniient, that its glory lalled, as it were, but 
a moment. 

We are, however, accuflomed to confider thefe ruf- 
£ans with a kind of abhorrence. This they deferve, as 
the inilances of fidelity, integrity, dilintereilednels, and 
generolity^hcy fliewcd to one another, did not prevent 
the outrages they perpetually committed againft mankind* 
But amidft fuch enormities, it is impofTible not to be fur- 
prifed variety of brave and noble adions, that would 
bave relieved honour on the moil virtuous people. 

Some freebooters had agreed, for a certain fum, to ef- 
cort a Spaxiiih ihip, very richly laden. One of them 
vehtured to propoie to his companions to enrich them- 
felves at once, by making themfelves mailers of the fliip* 
Montauban, who was the cottimander of the troop, had 
no fooncr heard the propofal, than he defired to refign tne 
command, and to be fet oiuihore. What! repHtd thefe 
brave men, would you then leave us ? Is there any oifc 
among us who approves oi the treachery that ytl^libiier ? 
^ A council was immediately called ; and it was determfoed 
that the guilty perfon ihouki be thrown upon the firflcoafl; 
they came to. They took «an oath, that fo dilhoneft ^ 
snan ihould never be admittedinany eitpedition, in which 
any of the brave men prefent (hould be concerned, as 
they would think themielves difiianoured by fuch a con- 
' nedion. If this be not confide red as an inilance of hero- 
iimi iDuft we then expefl to meet with heroes in an age 
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in which every thing great is turned into ridicule, under 
the idea of enlhuiiafm ? 

Accordingly, the hiftory of pafl times doth not offer, 
nor will that of future times ever produce, an example of 
fuch an affociation j which is almoft as marvellous as the 
difcovcry of the New World. Nothing but this event 
could have given rife to it, by collc£ting together, in 
thofe diilant regions, all the men of the higheil impe* 
tuoiity and energy of foul that had ever appeared in our 
Hates. 

Their fword, and their daring fpirit, which they ex- 
crcifed with fuch terrible effe^i in America, was the only 
fortune which thefe men of fo uncommon a Hamp polTef^ 
ed in Europe. In America, being enemies to all man¬ 
kind, and dreaded by all ^ perpetually expofed to the 
moH extreme dangers, they mull neceffarily have con- 
iidered every day as if the laif of their life, and they 
would, confequcntly, difhpate their wealth in the fame 
manner as they had acquired it* They would give them- 
feives up to all the exceifes of debauchery and profufion \ 
and, on the return from the fight, the intoxication of 
their vidory would accompany them in their feafts 5 they 
would embrace their miHrefles in their bloody arms ^ 
they would fall afleep, for a while, lulled by voluptuous 
pleafures, from which they would be roufed only to pro¬ 
ceed to new malTacres. As it was a matter of indiffer- 
ence to them whether they Ihould leave their bodies upon 
•the furface of the earth, or underneath the waters, they 
mull neceffarily look upon life or death with the fame 
coolnefs. With a ferocious turn of mind, and a mifguided 
^confcience, deilituteof connexions, of relations, of friends, 
of fellow-citizens, of a country, and of an afylum, and 
without having any of thofe tUotives which moderate the 
ardour of bravery, by the value which they attach to ex¬ 
igence, they muit neceffarily have rufhed, like men de¬ 
prived of fight, upon the moH defperate attempts. Equally 
incapable of fubmhting to indigence or to, quiet ) too 
proud to employ themfelves in common labour ^ they 
would have iKen the fcourge of the Old, had they not 
been that of the New World. Had they not gone to 
ravage thofe diftant countries, they would havc xanfack- 
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%d our provincos, and would have left behind thefli m 
name famous in the catalogue of our greateft villaiof. 

Causts that America bad ficarce ^recovered front 

prevented the the ravages fke had fuftained; (he had 
English etnd fcarce begun to be fenfible of the advan-* 

Dutch fr^m tages ihe derived from the induftiy of 

maiinganyccM* the freebooten, who were now become 
quest iu Amt^ citizens and hufliandmen ^ when the old 
ricu during the world exhibited the fcene of fuch a re* 
warmer tie volution at alarmed and terrified the 
S^mih Htccee^ new. Charles 11, king of Spain, had 
Aan* juft ended a life of trouble and anxietjlit 

His fufajefti, perfuaded that adetbendaal 
of the houfe of Bourbon alone was able to preferva the 
monarchy entire, had urged him, towards the eloA^ ff 
bis life, to appoint the di^e of Amou his fiiccefbr. The 
idea of having the government of two*aod*lwefty king* 
doms devolve to a family tiu4. was not only this rival', 
but his ewemy, hfd filled him with. |be mofttgloon^ ap* 
IwehenilofM. But after feveral inteanal iiruggles, and 
sutmberlefs marks of irrefolulion, he at length prevailed 
l^n biniftlfto ikewan example of juftice, and grcatneia 
mibttl, which the natural weakneft of his charader gave 
little reafon torexpeft from him. 

Europe, tired out, for halfu century, with the haugb* 
tinefs, ambition, and tyranny of Lewis XIV, exerted its 
combined forces to prevent the increafe of a power al* 
ready become too formidable. The fatal effefib of a bad 
mdmiiiiftration had epdrely enervated the Spaniards y the 
fpirit of fuperftition, and confequently of weaknefii, that 
prevailed then in France, had procured fuch advantages 
to the leajrae, as ate hardly to be paralleled in. the 
iUnce of the union of leverai powers againft n Anglo one* 
This league gained an influence, that was increafisi^ bf 
the victories, equally glorious and beneficial, it obtained 
every camnaigu. Both kingdoms were foon left with*^ 
out ftrength or feme. To add to their misfortunes, their 
calamities were n general objedf of joy, and none were 
touched with a feiue of compaflion at the miferies they 
onprricsicfd* 
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Englind and HolUndy after having profufely lariihed 
their %lood and traafares in defence of the emperor, 
thought it neceiTary to attend to their own inter;^s in 
America* Tliis country invited them to rich as well as 
tafy conqueftt* Spain, iince the dcftrudion of its gal* 
‘Icons at VigOy had no (hips; and France, after having 
experienced that fatal reve^ of fortune that had reduced 
her to the lowed ebb, had neglefted her navy* This in- 
mttention was owing to a diftant caufe* 

Lewis XiV, who, in his earlier age, was ambitious of 
every thing that might add to his glory, thought that 
femething would be wanting to the fplendour of his reign 
jf he did not eftablKh a confidtrable naval force. Hh 
wumerotts fleers were fotm in n condition to balance the 
eombhed fonces of England and of Holland, and'conreyw 
^ the terror of hir nanse to the extremities of the globe# 
mi be foon loft this new fpecics of grandeur* In two- 
fortion as bit inordiimte ambition drew ii^paii him frelli 
onemici, ms he found bimiclf obliged to maintain a greats 
tr number of troo|n in conftant pav, as the frontiers of 
the kingdom west extended, and as his forts became more 
numerous, the numbet'of his (hips decrealed. He made 
ufe of part of the funds that weredcdiiied to fupport bis 
maritime power, even before bis necefthies obliged him 
to it. The frequent removals of the court, public build* 
ings, that were either u&lefs or too magnificent, objeAs 
of oflentation, or of mere plcafurc, and various other 
oaufes equally trifling, abforbedtbat part of the public 
ttvetuse, which ought to have been employed in his ma« 
ritfinh' armaments. From that time, this part of tho 
|KM4er*of Ftance began to grow weak 1 it infenfibly de« 
dHusd, and wvts entiiely loft in the misfortunes of the war 
that was raifed for the ^anifti focceflion. 

^ ^ At this period, the acqmfttions the Spaniards and 
French had made in the Weft Indies were net put in a 
flate of defence. They were, therefore, the more likely 
foon to become the property of Great Britain and the 
United provinces *y the only modem nations who had 
eftablifhed their political influence upon the principles of 
commerce. The vail difeoveries of the Spaniards and 
Portuguefe had given them| indeed, an cxclufive poflef* 
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lion of tbofe trcafurcs and produftioos that feemed to 
proipife them the empire of the world* if riches could 
obtain it; but thefe nations, intoxicated as they were 
with the love of gold and the idea of conqueft, had never 
in the leaft fufpeded that their poffefTions in the New 
World could fupport their power in the Old. The JSii* 
glilh and Dutch went into the contrary extreme j build¬ 
ing their opinions upon the fyftem of the influence they 
fuppofed America mull neceflarily give to Europe j a 
fyftem which they not only milapplied, but carried to 
excefs. 

Thefe two nations, one of which had no natural ad*- 
vantages, and the other very inconfidcrable ones, had^ 
from the carlicft period, difeovered the true principles of 
commerce, and purfued them with greater perfeverance 
than might have been expeded from the different fitua- 
tions they had been engaged in. Accidental circum- 
ftances having at firft animated the induftry of the poor- 
eft of thefe nations, (he found herfclf Very quickly equal¬ 
led by her rival power, whofc genius was, more lively, 
and whofc refourecs were much greater. The war, oc- 
cafioned by a fpirit of induftry, and excited by jealoufy, 
foon degenerated into fierce, obftinate, and bloody en¬ 
gagements. Thefe were not merely fucli hoftilitics as 
arc carried on between two different people *, they re- 
fcmbled rather the hatred and revenge of one private 
man againft another. The neceffity they were under of 
uniting, in order to check and reftrain the power of 
France, fufpended thefe hoftilitics. The fuccefs they met 
with, which was, perhaps, too rapid and decifive, revived 
their former animolity. From the apprehenfion they 
were under, that each ftate was labouring for the aggrat> 
dizement of the other, they entirely negleftcd the inva* 
fion of America. Queen Anne, at length, availing heiv 
fclf of a favourable opportunity for concluding a feparate 
peace, procured fuch advantageous terms, as gave the 
Kngliih a great diip^riority over their rivals the Dutch. 
From that time^ England became t)f the greateft impoTt- 
ance in the political fyftem df Europe, and Holland was 
totally difregarded. 
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1 'he years fucceeding the peace of Remarkable ac^ 
Utrecht revived the ideas of the golden twity that pn* 
age to the world, which would be always waited in the 
fn a fufficient ftate of tranquillity, if the islands of J^me^ 
Europeans did not dillurb its peace, by rica after the 
carrying their arms and their dilTcnfions peace of 
into every quarter of the globe* The Utrecht. 
fields were now no more covered with 
dead bodies. The harveft of the hulbandman was not 
laid wafte. 7 ’he Tailor ventured to fail in every Tea with* 
out dread of pirates. Mothers no more faw their child¬ 
ren forced from them, to lavith their blood at the ca¬ 
price of a weak monarch, or an ambitious minider. Na¬ 
tions did no longer unite to gratify the paflions of their 
fovcrcigns. For Tome time, men lived together asbrclh- 
ren, as much, at lead, as the pride of princes, and the 
algidity of the people would allow. 

• Although this general happinefs was to be attribTited 
to thofe who held the reins of government, yet the im* 
provemen-t of rcafon contributed, in fome degree, to pro¬ 
duce it. Philofophy then began to lay open and recom¬ 
mend the fentiments of benevolence. The writings of 
fume phiiofophers bad been made public, or difperfed 
among the people, and contributed to polifh and refine 
tbeir manners. The fpirit of moderation had infpired 
men with the love of the more ufeful and pleafing arts of 
life, and abated, at lerffl, the defire they till then had of 
dfftroying one another. The third of blood feemed 
to be afluaged, and all nations, with the alfidance of the 
difeoveries they had made, ardently fet about the im¬ 
provement of their population, agriculture, and manu* 
fbfiurcs. ^ ’ ' 

I’his fpirit of a^ivity exerted itfelf principally in the 
Caribhe# iflanda. The dates upon the continent can 
feiblid, and even flouridi, when the rage of war is kindled 
in their neighbourhood and on their frontiers 5 becaufe 
th^ principal obje^ of their attention is the culture of 
their lands, their manufadures, their fubfidence, and in¬ 
ternal confumptions. ^ This* is not the cafe with regard 
to thofe fettlcmcnts which diiferetit nations have formed 
ill the great archipelago of America. In thefc, life and 
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^property are equally precarious. None of the neceffa- 
ies of life are the natural produce of the climate. Wear* 
ing apparel, and the inftruments of huibandry, are not 
even made in the country. All their comm^ties ate 
intended for exportation. Nothing but an cafy and fafe 
communication with Africa, with the northern coafts of 
the New Worldt ^tit principally with Europe, can pro* 
cure to thefe iflands that free circulation of the neceib* 
lies of life they receive^ and of thofe fuperduities they 
give in exchange. The more the colonifts had fuffeted 
from the effe^s of that long and dreadful commotion' 
that had thrown every thing into confufioiif the greater 
was their vigilance in endeavouring to repair the lollet 
their fortunes had fuilatned. I'be very hopes entertained 
that the general weaknefs would cnfure a IwEii^ Iramiuil* 
lity, encouraged the moil cautious merchants to fupply 
the colonifls with goods in advance } a circumllance that 
contributed greatly to quicken the progrefs they made, 
which, nolMihilanding idl their cate and attention, would 
otherwife have been very flow. Tbeft afiflancet infiirf d 
as well as increafed the proTperity of the idands, till a 
ftorm, ibat had been a long time gathering, broke out 
in the year 1739, and difturbed the peace of the world. 

Tie islands of Twe Englidicobmcs, but eUeflr Ja* 
jirnsrica art maica, had carried on a contsmoMd 
ibt cause of tht trade with the dpantfli fettlcmeiitf in the 
•war in New Worid, which cuftom bad 

Events in that made them confides as lawful. I'he 
v/ar, and the court of Madrid becoming better ac- 
termination q/* fuainted with its inlerefts, concerted 
i>. meafures to put a ftop to, or at leaft to 

check, ibis intercoorm. The plan might 
fioffihly be prudent ; but it was aeceflury it ftould be 
carried huso executbii with equity. If the (hips tbut 
were intended to prevent tbii fraudulent trade bad only 
ftized upon thofe veflels that were concerned in it, thic 
meafure would have delerved commendation. But the 
obufes inleparable bom violent meafures, the eagemefi 
of gain, and perhaps toO| nfpirit of reven^, incited them 
itu Aop^ under she pretence of their carrying on a oontcu* 
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band trade, inany (hips which in reality had a Itg^ deC^ 
tinatioD. 

England, whttie fecurity, power, and glory, is founded 
upon commerGC, could not very patiently fuffer even her 
uiurpations to be retrained *y but was highly incenfed 
when (lie found that the& hoflilities were carried to an 
cxcefs inconiiftent with the law of nations. In London, 
end in the houfe of parliament, general complaints were 
made a^tnfl the authors of them, and invedtves againft 
the miniiler who fuffered them. Walpole, who had long 
ruled Great Britain, and whofc cbara^ler and abilities 
were better adapted to peace than war, and the Spanifh 
council, which (hewed lefs fpirit as the dorm increaled, 
concerted together terms of reconciliation. Tho(e fixed 
upon, and figned at Pardo, were not approved by a peo* 
pie equally inflamed by its intereds, its refentsnents, and 
by party fpirit, and efpecially by the number of political 
writings that were condantly publifhed on the fubjeft. 
The fovereign of any country, who forbids the liberty 
of difcufling pttblidy matters ti adminidratlon, and po» 
litics, gives an aut&ntic attedation of his propenSty to 
tyranny, and of the impropriety of his meafures. It is 
juft as if be were to by to the people : 1 know full as 

** well as you do, that what 1 have determined upon ii 
^ contrary to your liberty, your prerogatives, yourinter- 
^ oft, your tranquillity, and your happinefs; but 1 do 
wetoboob that you (faeuld mUinnur at it, 1 will never 
dttfibr you to be enlightened, beemufe it is convenient 
to me that you ihould remain in that date of ftupidity^ 
wlaich will prevent you from dUberntng my caprices, 
my vanity, my extravagant diflipations, my edentation 
** the depredalsoni of my courtiers and of tny favourites, 
^ my vutnous amubments, and my dill mope ruinous 
** paftiotfs, from the public good, which never wos, as 
not, nor ever will be, as nr as dependt upon me and 
f * my fucoeffors, ma)r thing mom tfann a decent pretence* 
Every thing I do is well done^you may either believe 
or not, as you choob^ but you muft be filent* 1 wiH 
^ yrove to you, by all the moft extravagant and atrocious 
^ meafures, that I reign for myblf alone, and neither by 
** you^nor hr you. And if any one of you (hoald be isAk 
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** enpugh to contradift me, let him perifh in the obfcu- 
rity of a dungeon, or let him be llrangled, that he 
may for ever be deprived of the powers of committing 
a fimilar aft of indiferetion ; for fuclv is my will and 
“ pleafure,” In confequence of fuch declarations, a 
man of genius mull be either lilent or be put to death 5 
and a nation mull be kept in a flate of barbarifm, with 
refpeft to their religion, their laws, their morals, and 
their government, and in the ignorance of the moil im* 
portant things relative to their real intcrefts, to their 
power, to their trade, to their fplcndour, and to their fe¬ 
licity ; wdiile all the nations around arc improving them- 
felves by the daring efforts, and the concurrence of num¬ 
bers of enlightened men, whofe views are direfted to 
thofe objefts alone that are really worthy of their atten-* 
tion. The reafoning of an adminiflration, which prohi^ 
bits information, is defeftive in every particular ^ the 
progrefs of improvement is not to be ftopt, nor even to 
be checked, without raanifell difad vantage. Prohibition 
hath no other eff.ft than to irritate men, and to infpire 
them witlr an idea of rebellion, and to give all their 
writings a libellous tendency. It is doing too much hon¬ 
our to innocent fubjefts, to be alarmed at a few pages of 
■writing, when two hundred thoufand affaflins are ready 
to execute the orders of government. 

England teems daily wuh numbcrlefs produftiopa ol 
the prefs, in which all the concerns of the natioa, 
treated with freedom. Among thefe writings fotne 
judicious, written by men of underiUnding, or citizens 
well informed and zealous for the public good* Their 
advice contributes to difeover to the public their true 
interefts, and to aflid the operations of government* Few 
ufeful regulations of internal economy are adopted la 
the date, that have not fird been pointed out, modelled, 
or improved in^ fome of. thefe writings. Unhappy arc 
the people who are deprived of fuch an advantage. 

^ * But it may be faidt ^hat among the few fenfiblc men 
* who ferve to onlightcn their conntry, numbers arc to 
^ be met with, who, either from a difgud to thofe In 
^ power, or from a defire of falling in with the tade of 
^ the people, or from fome perfoaal motives, delight in 
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* fomenting a fpirlt of dlffenfion and difcontent. The 

* means generally made ufe of for this purpofc, are to 
‘ heighten the j^^tenlians of their country beyond their 

* jull and legal and to make the people confider 

* the fmalleft prcfeilfitlWII taken by other powers for the 

* prefervation o£ their poffcflions, as viiible encroach* 

* ments. I'bcfc exaggerations equally partial and falfC| 

*' eilabliih prejudices, the effc^fs of which occaiion the 

* nation to be conftantly at war with its neighbours. If 

* government, from a defire of preferving the balance 

* of juftice between itfelf and other powers, ihould re* 

* fufe to yield to popular prejudices, it finds itfelf, at 

* length, compelled to it.’ 

The liberty of the prefs is undoubtedly attended with 
thefe inconveniences 5 but they are fo trifling, and fo 
tranfient, when compared wdth the advantages rcfulting 
from it, that-they do not deferve our notice. The quef* 
tion is reduced to this : Is it better that a peaple should 
he in a perpetual state of stupidity^ than that they should 
be sometimes turbulent ? Sovereigns, if ye mean to be 
wicked, fuffer your people to write •, you will find men 
corrupt enough to ferve you according to your evil de-' 
fires, and who will improve you in the art of a Tiberius. 
If ye mean to be good, permit them alfo to write j you 
will find fome honeft men who will improve you in the 
art of a Trajan. How many things are ye ftill ignorant 
of, before ye can become great, either in good or in 
evil! 

The mob of London, the moft contemptible of any in 
t%e univerfe, as the people of England confidered in a 
political view are the firft people in the world, abetted 
by twenty thoufand young men, the Tons of diftinguifhed 
merchants, befet the parliament houfe with clamours 
and threats, and influence its deliberations. Such tu* 
mults are frequently exceed by a party in the parlia¬ 
ment itfelf. Thefe difpicabic men, once roufed, revile 
tibe moft rcfpeftable citizen, who hath incurred their 
dtfpleafure, and been rendered fufpicious to them : they 
fet lire to his houfe, artd fcandaloUfly infult the moft ti¬ 
ered charafters. I'he tumult can never be appeafed, un¬ 
left they force-the mittiftry to yield to their fury. This' 
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indire^y though continual influence of coinmeree upon 
^ public meafures, was, perhaps never fo fcDilbly felt 
the period we are fpeakiog of. 

England began the war with nnich fupertor adran- 
tiges. She had a great nutnbetarf failors on foot. Her 
diagasifiea were filled with warlike liores, and her dock* 
yards were in the mod flouriflnng condition. Her fleete 
were all manned and ready for (erTice, and commanded 
by experienced officers, who waited only for orders to fet 
&il, and to fpread the terror and glory of her flag to the 
extremities the world. Walpole, by negle^ing fueh 
great advantages, mufi not be cenfured as having betrays 
«d his country. In this particular he is above uifpicion, 
(ince he was never even tccufed of corruption, in a coun^ 
try where fuch charges have been oflels made without^ 
being believed. His condufl, horwever, was not entirely 
irreproachable. The apprehenfion be was under of in¬ 
volving himfelf in difficulties that might endanger hit 
adminiftraticui \ the neceffity he found of applying thofe 
tteafures in nrilitAry operations, that he had amaffed to 
bribe and fircure to hitnfelf a party^ joined to that of 
tmpofing new taxes, which muft ncce&rily raife to tho 
htgheft degree the averiion that had been entertained 
both for his peribn and principles : all theft, and fome 
other circumiUnces, occafioned an irrefolution in his 
rondu^l that was attended with the moil fatal conlequen- 
CCS. Me loft time, which is of the utmoft impo^tince 
in every expedition, but particularly decifive in all nliral 
operations* ^ 

The fleet that Vernon commanded, after having dt^ 
ftroyed Porto-Bello, was unfuccefsful at Carthagena, ra» 
ther from the badnefs of the climate, and the mifunder* 
ftaading and inexperience of the officers, than from the 
valour of the garrilbn* Anfon^s fleet was loft at the 
doubling of Cape Horn, which fome months fooner 
might hdving been performed without danger. If we 
w e re to judge of what he might have done with his whole 
Iquadron, from what he adually performed with a Angle 
ihtp, it is not improbable but that he would at leaft have 
fItAea the empire of the Spaniards in the South fex. A 
fculemext tibat was attempted in tbc iilaad of Cuba waS 
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not profperottf. Thofe who intended building a city 
there all died. General 0 |[letborpe^ after having open* 
ed the trenches for thirty-eight days, was forced to raife 
the iiege of Fort St. AuAtn in Florida, vigoroufly defend* 
ed hy Manuel Montiano, who had been allowed timt 
enough to prepare himfclf againil the attack. 

Though the firft eflbrts of the Englilh againft Spanii!^ 
America were not fuccefsful, yet the alarm was not apl 
peafed. The navy, the charader, and government of the 
Englilh, were three great refourcea they had Aill left, 
fttfRcient to make the Spaniards tremble. In vaih did 
France unite her naval powers, to bA in conjunAion with 
thofc of Spain. This confederacy neither checked the 
intrepidity of the common enemy, nor animated the 
minds of fuch as were overwhelmed Vith fear. Fortune* 
ately for both nations, as well as for America, the ds^th 
of the Emperor Charles VI had kindled in Europek 
an obftinate war, in which the Britifh troops were detain* 
ed to fupport an iotereft that was extremely doubful. The 
hoftilties, commenced in diilant countries with fuck 
great preparations, terminated at ItA infenfibly in a few 
piracies that were committed on both Sdes. The mo ft 
remarkable event that happened at that time was the 
taking of Capc-Breton, which expofed the £fhery, com* 
meccCf and colonies, of France, to the greateil dangers. 
This valuable pofieflioo was xeftored to the French at the 
peace } but the treaty that gave it up was nor lefs the 
sdneA ofeenfure. 

The French, ever inftutnced by a fpirit of chivalry, 
that bath fo long been the daxxling folly of all Europe, 
iamgine the facrifice of their lives fufhciently compen* 
fated, if it hath contributed to extend the frontiers of 
their country ; that it to fay, when they have compelled 
jtheir prince to the neceflity of governing them with left 
attention and equity that he did before; but if their 
territory remains the lame as it was before the war, they 
then think their honour is loft. This rage for conqueft, 
cxcufable indeed in m barbarous age, but which more en¬ 
lightened ones ftiottld never be reproached with, threw 
di%race on the peace of Aix-ln-Cbapelle, which reftored 
to Aufiria ell the places that bad been taken from 
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her. The nation, two trifling and capricious to attend to 
political difcuflfions, could not be convinced, that, by 
forming any kind of eftabliChmcnt for the infant Don 
Philip, an alliance with Spain was effectually fecured : 
that flie herfelf w^as thereby engaged to adjufl, with the 
houfe of Auitria, fome interefls of the greateit import¬ 
ance : that, by becoming guarantees to the king of Pruf- 
£a for Sileiia, two rival powers would, in confequence 
of fuch an arrangement, be formed in Germany \ to 
produce %^ch happy effeCt had been the labour and care 
of two centuries : that, by refloring Friburg, and thofe 
towns in Flanders that had been deflroyed, they would 
be eaflly retaken, if war fhould again be declared, and 
carried on with vigour : beiides, that the number of land- 
forces might alwa5^ be very eafily dirainiftied of fifty 
thqufand men, and the faving which fuch a reduC);ipn 
w'ould produce, might and ought to have been employed 
in increafing the navy. 

if, therefore, the French nation had not even been 
obliged to attend to the management of its affairs at home, 
which j$vere then in a very alarming flate ^ if her credit 
and coMmerce had not been entirely ruined ^ if fome of 
her mo^ confiderable provinces had not been in the great- 
efl: ^ if flie had not loft the key of Canada ^ if her 

colonies had not been threatened with certain and imme¬ 
diate invafion \ if her navy had not been fo entirely de- 
llroyed, as fcarcely to have a (hip Icft.to fend into the New 
World •, and if Spain had not been upon the 
eluding a feparate treaty with England : of 

all thele ctrcumilances, yet the peace that Ht it* 

would have deferved the approbation of the moft 
and judicious men. 

I'iie cafe with which Marflial Saxe could penetrate 
into the internal provinces of the Netherlands, was an 
object that particularly attracted the French. It will 
rcadly be allowed, that nothing feemed impoffible to 
the victorious arras of Louis XV j but it may be thought 
paradoxical to aflert, that the Englilh were extremely 
defirous of feeing the Dutch fubdued, Jf the republic, 
which could not poflTibly feparate itfclf from its allies^ 
shad been conquered, its inhabitants, filled as they were 
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with ancient, as well as prcfent prejudices againfl the 
government, laws, manners, and religion, of their conquer¬ 
or, would hardly have fubmitted to his dominion. Would 
they not certainly have conveyed their people, their 
flock, and their induftry to Great Britain ? And cart 
there be the lead doubt, whether fuch confiderable ad¬ 
vantages would not have been infinitely more valuable 
to the Englidi than an alliance with the Dutch ? 

To this obfervation let us venture to add another, 
which, though not attended to before, will, perhaps, not 
item lefs evident. The court of Vienna hath been 
thought cither very fortunate, or very ikilful, in having 
been able, by the means of negociations, to wreil out of 
the hands of the French thofc places which had been 
taken from them during the war. But would they not 
have been more fortunate, or more ikilful, had they fuf- 
fered their enemy to keep part of the conqucHs they had 
obtained ? The period is now paffed, when the houfe oi 
Audria svas equal, or perhaps fuperior, in drength to the 
houfe of Bourbon. Policy, therefore, Oiould have en¬ 
gaged her to intered other powers in her fortune, even 
from the Ioffes (he had fudaiued. This might have been 
cffe<Eled, by facrificing fomethlng, apparently at lead, 
to France. Europe, alarmed at the incrcafing power of 
this monarchy, which is naturally an objcfl of hatred, 
envy, and fear, would have renew^ed that fpirit of ani- 
mofity that had been fworn againd Lewis XIV 5 and 
more formidable leagues would neccffarlly have been 
formed in confcquencc of fuch fentiments. This gene¬ 
ral .di{5j)ofition of the pjcople was more likely to have 
recovered the greatnefs of the new houfe of Audria, 
than the re-acqui(ltion of a didant and limited territory, 
always open to an attack. 

It is probable, however, that the French plenipoten¬ 
tiary who managed the negoclation, as well as the mint- 
fter who direfted it, would have fecn through the arti- 
lice. We do not even (cruple to affcit, that neither of 
thefe datcfipcn Hid any view of extending the French 
dominions. But would they have found the fame pene¬ 
tration to unravel political deiigns in the council, to 
which they were rcfpondblc for their conduft ? 

Vo/. 111 . T 
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h a point we cannot prefume to determine. All go¬ 
vernments are generally inclined to extend their tcrii- 
tones j and that of Frsince is, from its conilitution, equal¬ 
ly fo. 

But whatever truth there may be in thefe refle( 5 lIons, 
it mull be allowed, that the expeftations of the two 
French minlilers, who fettled the peace, were difappoint- 
cd. The principal objeft they had in view ^vas the 
prefervation of the colonics that had been threatened by 
the enemy. But as foon as the danger was over, this 
unbounded foiirce of opulence was neglected. France 
kept on foot a large body of troops, retained in her pay 
a great part of Germany, and afled in the fame manner 
as if another Cliarles V had threatened her frontiers, or 
another Philip II could have thrown the internal parts 
of the kingdom into confufion by his intiigues. She 
was not fenlihle that her fuperlority upon tlie continent 
was acknowledged j that no fingle power could venture 
to attack her *, and that the event of the laft war, and 
tlie arratigenicnts fettled by the lail peace, had rendered 
the union of feveral powers againft her irnpoflible. A 
number of apprchenlions, equally weak and trilling, 
dilluibed her tranquillity. Her prejudices prevented her 
from perceiving that (he had only one enemy really de- 
ferving her attention, and that tins enemy could only be 
leArained by a confiderable fleet. 

The Englifli, more inclined to envy the profperity of 
others than to enjoy their own, are not only deflrous of 
becoming lich, but of being cxcluflvely fo. Their am¬ 
bition is gain, as that of the Romans was empire. They 
do not ^ropeily fetk to extend their dominion, but their 
colonies, Commehea is the foie objefl of all the wars 
they are engaged in, and the defire of engroflTzng it all to 
thcmfclvis hath made them perform many great a^lions, 
and commit the moll flagrant a6ls of injullice, and oblige* 
them to perfevere in the fame condu6l. Will the nation* 
never be tired of that fpecics of tyran^ which feti them 
at defiance, and degiacles them ? Wifi they perpetually 
continue in that ftate of weaknefs which compels thenji 
to fubmit to a dcfpotifm they would be very dcfirous of 
annihilating ? If they fliould ever form an alliance 
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among thcmfclvcs, liow could one iingle power be able 
to refill: them, iinltfs dcfliny were always in its favour, 
which it would be very imprudent to depend upon ? 
Who is it that hath i.*furcd eternal profperity to tlie 
Engllfii ? and if it could be infureJ to them, would it not 
be too dearly purchafed by the lofs of a tranquillity 
which they could never enjoy ? and would they not be 
too feverely punifiied for it, by the alarms of a fpiiit af 
jcaloufy W’hich ever obliges them to keep an anxious and 
watchful eye upon the llighteft movements of the other 
powders? Is it very gloriousj is it very plealingj is it 
very advantagous; and is it very fafe, for one nation to 
feign in the midlT of others as a fultan in the midfl of 
his fiaves ^ Will a dangerous incrcafe of outward en¬ 
mity be fulliciently compenfated by the baneful increafe 
of inward opulence ? Engliflimcn, avidity knows no 
bounds j but patience hath its end, which is almofi: al- 
W’ays fatal to thofc who urge it to that extreme. But 
the pafiion for trade exerts fach influence over you, that 
rven your philofophers arc governed by it. 'I'hc cele¬ 
brated IMr, Boyle ufed to fay, that it would be a com¬ 
mendable afllon to preach chriflianity ^to th.e favages. 
becaufc, w’crc they to know only fo much of it as would 
convince them of their obligation to w'car clothes, it would 
prove of great fervice to the Englhh manufactures. 


A sviTEM of this nature, which the America \\:as 
iEngliih have fcarce ever lofl fight of, the cauxe of the 
difeovered itfclf more openly in 1755, war in 1755. 
than It had ever don? bcfi^rc. 'I’he 
rapid Improvements made in the French colonies furprii- 
cd every attentive mind, and awakened the jealoufy of 
the Englifii. Afiiamed, however, to let it appear at 
firit, they concealed it for forac time under myfterious 
difguifesj and a people who have pride or modefty enou;.>li 
to tenn nfgociations the artillery of their enemies^ did 
not fcruple to employ all the windings and artifices of 
the mofl iufidious policy. 

France, alaimed at the confufed flate of her finances, 
intimidated by the fmall number of her fhips, and the 
inexperience of ber admirals j feduced by a love of eafe, 

1 2i 
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pleafure, and tranquillity, favoured the attempts that wei« 
made to deceive her. In vain did fomc able ftatcfmen 
continually urge, that Great Britain was, and ought to 
be, defirous of a war; and that (he was compelled to 
begin it, before the naval eftabliflirncnt of her rival had 
attained to <thei*a degree of perfeftion as her trading 
navy. Thefe caufes of apprehenfion feemed aljfurd in a 
country where trade had been hitherto carried on by a 
fpirit of imitation only; where it had been fliackcled by 
every fpccicsof reftraint, and always facrificed to finance ; 
where it had never met with any real encouragement, and 
where men knew not, perhaps, that they were in pofltflion 
C'f the valuable and richeft commerce in the world. 
A nation, that w’as indebted to nature for a moft excellent 
foil *, to chance for her colonics ; to the vivacity and 
pliancy of her difpofition, for a tafte in thofe arts which 
vary and increafe the enjoy ments of life ; to her conquefls 
and her literary merit, and even to the difperfionof the pro- 
teflnnts (lie had unfotunately loft, for the defire excited in 
other countries of imitating her: this nation, that would be 
too happy, tverc flic permitted to enjoy her happinefs, 
w’ould not perceive that Ihe might be deprived of fome 
of thefe advantages, and infenfibiy fell a facrificc to thole 
arts employed to lull her into fccurity. When the EngliOi 
thought there was no fuither occafion to diflcmble, they 
commenced hoftilitics, without having previoufly paid any 
iHentionto thofe-formaliiies that are in ufe ainongcivilized 
people. 

Did the nation, which is reckoned fo proud, fo humane, 
and so prudent, rcfle£l upon what was doing ? It reduced 
the thoft Acred conventions of nations among themfclves, 
to the artifices of a perfidious policy 5 it freed them from 
the common tie that conneds them, by difearding the 
chimeijcal idea of the right of nations. Did thefe peo¬ 
ple perceive, that they were fixing a conftant ftate of war ; 
tliat they were making peace a.timc,of apprehenfion only j 
that they were introducing on the globe nothing but a 
falfc and deceitful fecurity j that fovereigns were becom¬ 
ing Jo many wolves, ready to devour each others that 
the empire of difeord was becoming unbounded ^ that 
the moft cruel and raoft unjuft reprifals were authorifed ; 
anl tUat arms were no longer to be hid aivic ? At that 
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time there was a half I'hemiflocles in the minlUry ; but 
there was not one Arifl’des in all Great Britain : fincc, 
far from exclaiming, in imitation of the Athenians, who 
tvere not thcmiclves the mod fcmpulous men among the 
Ch'eeks,— the thing u useful^ but it is not honest i let it 
he rnentroned no tnore; the Knglifh, on the conirar\, 
congratulated thcmd-lves upon an i’gnotniuious aft, agaiidl 
ivhich the voice of all Europe was laifed with mdignatio:^. 
Afts of hoflility, without a declaration of war, wIjlu 
tljere is even no treaty of peace fubfifting, is the proceed - 
of barbarians. Hoflilities, againfl the faith of tiLu- 
tics, but preceded by a dedaralioii of war, by what pu ^ 
trnce ioever it may be palliated, w’ould be a dlfgufiing 
ift of iiijuflice, if tlie habit of it had not been ficqucu:, 
ap.d if the lli mie of it did not light upon alniofl a;I the 
\ oww rs. lloftilitic'S, without a dtelaration of uai, againfl 
neighbouring people, who are qultlly rtpoh’ig then - 
idvas upon the faith of treaties; U)>on the of n - 

fions, upon a reciprocal intcrcouife of goovl-v.ill, upon 
tivilized manners, upon the fame God, iq-on the Line 
woifhip, upon the reciprocal lefidence and proteftion 
granted to the citizens of both nations in their refpeftive 
countries: fuch hollilitics arc a crime, which, in (\eiy 
fociety, would be treated as murder on the highway ^ 
and if there w’cre any exprefs code agali.ft it, as there is 
a tacit one, formed and fybfcribcd to between all na. 
tions, we fliould then read the follow ing fentcncc : lkt cs 


ALL UNITE AGAINST THE TRAI I'OPv, AND LLT HIM EH EXTER- 
HINATED FROM THE FACE OF THE LARTH. '1 he uatlou that 


commits fuch a crime, purfucs its intereft with unbound¬ 
ed and Ihamelfls jealo'ufy j it fhews that it ib dtflitutc of 
equity and honour j that it dtfpil'cs equ;^lly the judgment 
of the prefent time, and the cenfure of poilerity j and 
that it hath more regard for its exigence among nations, 
ti)an for the ours it will be painted in their hiflory, 
Jf it be the ftroitgeft, it is a mean tyrant^ it is a lion, 
which debafes itfclf to aft the abjeft part of a fox. If 
It be the weakeft, and be apprehenfivc for itfelf, it may, 
perhaps, be Icfs odious, but it is cqu.^l]y bafe. 
much more noble, and how much more advantageous, 
t^as the c-uftom of the Roman people f Let us open, as 
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ll’.ey did, tlic gates of our temples j let an ambaffaJor bo 
iciU to the enemy’s frontiers, and there let him declare 
war, by (linKing the HJits of his gnrments, at the found 
of the trumpet of tlie lierdlJ that attends him. Let us 
not raailacre an enemy that lleeps. If we dip our liand 
into the blood of him who thinks liimfclf our iriend, the 
/lain of it will never be wiped off. It will always call 
to mind the Macbeth of the poet. 

l’hoL'.gb a declaration of w’ar were only a mere cere¬ 
mony between natk)ns, which feem to be bound by*no 
ties as focn as they intended to maflacre one another, yet 
it Is very evident, that the Britiili miuiftiy were more 
than doubtful of the injuflice of their conducl. d’he 
timidity of their meafures, the perplexity of their opera¬ 
tions, the prevaricating modes of juffification they adopt¬ 
ed, and the influence they in vain exeited to make par¬ 
liament approve fo fcandalous a violation j theL, with 
l.'veral other circumllances, plainly difeovered the guilt 
of their proceeding, if thofc weak miniilers of fo gicat 
a power liad been as bold in committing ciimcs, as they 
appeared regardlefs of the laws of virtue, they wouid 
have formed a projeci of the mofl: extenfive nature. 
Wlien they unjullly gave orders to attack all the Frenck 
fliips upon the northern coaft of America, they would^ 
have extended thefe orders to every Tea. 'I he ruin ot 
the only powder that was capable of making any refift- 
ance, would have been the ncceffary conlcquence of fuch 
k flruiig confederacy. Its fall would have intimidated 
ail other nations; and, whexever the Englilh flag had 
appeared, it would have commanded obedience in every 
cm Iter of the world. A fuccefs fo remarkable and de- 
mfive would liave made the multitude overlook the vio¬ 
lation of public right, would have jufllfied it to ih< poli¬ 
tical WO!Id, and the rcmonftrances of the wife would have 
been loll in the calmours of the ignorant ambitious. 

beginning A timid, but equally unjuflifiable con* 

i^fthe \var ii dua, was attended with very cortraiy 
unfavourable effcas. The council of George II was 
the English, hated, as well as defpifed, over all Eu- 
rope ; and events^ correfponded to 
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thefe fentiments. France, though unexpcdltdiy attac k“ 
fcl, was vi^loiious in Canada, gained conTidcrablc advair 
lages by fca, took Alinorcn, and threatened London it‘ 
/clf. Her rival w’as then f.iilible of the truth of 
men of undei (landing had longfincc oblcrvcd in Fngland, 
that the French united the gieatcfl contrarieties in thtir 
charac^lerj that they bleu lec! virtues and vices, marks of 
weakiufs and llrenotii that had always been tho’ight in- 
coniillent with eacli other ; that they w’ere brave, though 
eftemriiatc 5 equally addlclcd to pleafure and glory j Ic* 
rious in tiillea, and trihing in matters of inq'ujlanccj 
ever diipoLd to war, and ready to attack : in a \\ord, 
mere children, uifTciing thcmf:.l\c^, a‘^ the Athenians ot 
tdd, to be diiquletcd a.id moved to an'cr for real or ima¬ 
ginary inteiells ; fond of cntcrfilh* and aflic-n, ready to 
follow any guide, and c omfoilcd in the greated 
tiines with the moll ticding fucccis. 'Jd;c Lnglidi, wl'o, 
according to a vuigir though flrcng cxpixlHon of ^vvift''s, 
are always in the cellar or in the garret^ and know’ no 
medium, began then to be too much afraid of a nation 
tliat they had unjullly defpired. A fpiiit of defpondency 
fucceeded to that cf prtfumption. 

Fhe nation, corrupted by the too gieat confidence it 
had placed in its ojmlence j humbled by tlje intioduddlon 
of foreign troop?, and by the moral chnradfer and in 
ability of its governors •, weakened too by the colllfjon of 
fa<d;ions, W'hich keep up an exertion of ih engih among a 
frtc people in liiiics of peace, but \\hich dcflroy their 
powder in times of war j the nation, djigriiccd, idlonilhcd, 
and uncertain what mcafurcs to purlue j e(]uall) l:;uhblc 
of the dinrefi’es it had already been expohd to, as of 
thole it forefavv, w'as incapable of exerting itfclf to avenge 
the one or prevent the other. All zeal for the common 
caufc w’as contined to the granting of immenle fupplies. 
That the cow^ard is fooner dii|}orcd to part with his money 
than the brave man, in order to ward off danger > and 
^hat the prefent critical fituation of affairs required them 
not to confidcr wh'o lliould pay, but who fliould Hand for¬ 
ward to light \ thefe were truths, which, at that time, 
feemed to have been forgotten. 

The French, on their part, were dazzled with fome 
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inflances of fuccefs that were of no confe(5uence. Pre- 
f-iining that the furp’ife their enemies had been thrown 
into V, as a proof of their wcaknels, they involved them- 
'^elve^ further than w’as conflllent w’ith their intcr^d in 
the diltuibances which then be^an to divide the German 

o 

powers. 

A which, If unfuccefsful, mufl liavc been at¬ 

tended wiih the greateft difgrace, and, if fortunate, nuifl 
have been drfhd^live in the end, ftrved to confound 
them. 'I'heir levity made them forget, tliat a few rntnuhs 
before they had applauded the wife and eidightened (latef- 
luan, who, being dcfiroiis to avoid a laud war, v\luch 
home miniflns were willing to enter into, from their def- 
puiring of fuccefs at fea, had, with the vivacity and con- 
iidciicc peculiar to genius, addreffed liimfclf to them in 
lire following words : Ginilevien^ fuid he, let us all^ who 
lire here present tn councily go uuty with toi cht ( iii our 
hati(h, and set fire to oil our s\hip\y if they are useless to 
our defencey and arc only conducive to make our enemies 
insult us. Phis political infatuation threw them into the 
grcatcll difTiCuUies. Euors of the cal)inet were follow¬ 
ed by military faults. The mnnagemeut of the army 
was fubjt^lcd to the intrigues of the couit. A feries of 
Lad fuccefs w'us the confvquencc of a perpetual change of 
commande rs. U’liis light and fuperficial nation did not 
p)eiceive, that, evenluppofing, wliat indeed w’as impoflible, 
that all thofe who were fucc' (Tivcly intruflcd with the 
tiiiLotion of tlic military opcralioiis had really been men 
vf abilities, )et they could not contend with advantage 
againft a man of genius, aflillcd by one of diltinguilhcd 
capacity. Misfortunes made no alteration in lire plan 
that had been formed, and the changes of generals were 
cudlefs, 

VYliile the French W'crc thus deceived, the Englifli, 
from a fplrit of dejedion, were inflamed with the utmoft 
refentment: they changed a minifler who hadjuflly excit¬ 
ed general dififatisfaftlon, and placed at the head of af- 
faiis a man .who was equally an enemy to timid meafurcN', 
to the royal prerogative, and to France. Although this 
choice was the confequcnct of that fpirit of party which 
caufes the greateft icvolutioas in England, yet it vvas^fuch 
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as the circumflanccs of the times required. William 
Pjtt ^acl a loui formed for great defigns ; was cliflin- 
gulftied by a fpecics of eloquence that never failed to cap¬ 
tivate his hearers, and by a charafler equally ftrin and 
enterprifing. He was ambitious to make his country 
rife fupeiior to all others, and at the fame time to raife 
his ov\n fame. His enthufiafm fired a nation which v.ill 
always be infpired by a love of libcity. The admiral 
tvho hadfuffered Minorca to be taken was anelled, thrown 
into prifon, accufed, tried, and fentenced to death. Neither 
his rank, abilities family, nor friends, could prott (51 him 
from the rigour of the law. His owm (hip was fixed 
upon as the fpot where the fentence pafled upon him was 
to be put in execution. All Europe, at the news of this 
melancholy event, was ftruck with aftoniflimcnt, blended 
vith admiration and horror. It recalled the memory of 
the ancient republics. The death of Byng, whether 
guilty or not, proclaimed, in the moil alarming maniur, 
to thofc who were employed by the nation, what fate 
they mufl txped, if they betrayed the confidence repoi- 
ed in them. Every man faid to himfclf, in the inflani of 
battle, it is on this field I mufl die, rather than w Itli 
infamy on a fcalToL!. Thus the blood of one man, accufed 
of cowardice, was productive of a fpirit of heroifm. 

This fyflcm of holding out an example of terror to 
fubdue the impreflions of fear, was further Hrengthened 
by an emulation, that feemed to promife the revival of 
public fpirit. Diflipalion, pleafure, indolence, and often 
vice and a corruption of manners, occafion warm and 
frequent count6lions in moft kingdoms of Europe, 
"J'he Englifli have Icfs intercourfe and connexion with 
each other j they have, perhaps, lefs taftc for focial life 
than other nations j but the idea of any project that may 
be fcrTiccablc to the flate immediately unites them, and 
they feem, as it were, animated by one foul. All ranks, 
parties, and fe£ls, contribute to infure its fuccefs, and 
with fuch liberality as cannot be paralleled in thofe jdaces 
where the notion of a particular native country docs not 
prevail. 

And, in fafl, why fhould we be concerned for the 
glory of a nation, when wc can cxpe^l no ether return 

Tj 
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for the facriflees we make, than an incrcafe of mifery ; 
when vi^lories and defeats are equally fatal, viclorios, by 
jijiving rife to taxes to pave the way for Uiem \ and de¬ 
feats, by occafioning taxes to repair them ? If there were 
not fome little remains of honour fubf fling in us, in fpitc 
of all the efforts that arc made ufe of to flifle it, and 
ivhich proves, that, under vexations of every kind, the 
people flill retain fome feeling for the difgrace of the 
nation, they would be equally affected with its profperity 
or its misfortunes. Will they experience better treat¬ 
ment, whether the fovercign be viclorious or conquered \ 
whether he acquire or lofe a province ; whether trade 
iliould fall or profper ? The zeal of the Englifli is more 
remarkably dillinguifhed, when the nation hath placed 
an implicit confidence in the minifler who hath the di- 
rcftlon of public measures. As foon as Mr. Pitt was 
made prime minifler, a marine fociety W’as cflablifhcd, 
which, perceiving that there appeared a remifTnefs in 
general to enter into the fea fcrvice, and difapproving the 
cufloin of prcfiing men into it, invited the children of the 
poorefl clafs in the three kingdoms to become fliip boys, 
and their fathers Tailors. They undertook to pay the cx- 
pcnccs of their voyage \ to take care of them in ficknefs; 
to feed, cloth, and furniib them with every thing necef- 
fdvy to prefcivc their health during the time they were 
to be at fea. The king, moved by this inflance of pa- 
iriotifm, gave them 22,500 livres [937I. los.] the prince 
of Wales 9C00 livres [375I.] and the princefs of Wales 
4500 [1S7L los.] The actors of the difFerent theaters, 
whofe abilities have not been treated with contempt by 
this enlightened nation, a< 5 lcd their beft plays for the in* 
creafe 01 fo refpec^able an cftablifhment. The theatres 
were never fo much crowded as on this occafion. A hun¬ 
dred of thefe ftup-boys, and a hundred of the failors, 
clothed from a zeal that may truly be holden facred, 
appeared upon the flage ^ a decoration this, furcly, not 
inferior to that arifing from the multitude of lights, the 
elegance of drefs, and the brilliancy of jewels. 

English are This public zeal, and attachment to 
rousedfrom the interefls of the nation, animalcd-the 

^heir lethargy. minds of all the Englilh, and the cffc^s 
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©f it were dlfplayccl in the difference of T/jey jehe the 
their conduit. They ravaged the coafls Trench and Spa* 
of their enemies \ beat them every- nUh islands, 
where by fea j intercepted their naviga- JIccount of the 
tion, and gave a check to all their forces author of these 
in Weflphalia. 'I'hey drove them out successes, 
of North America, Africa, and the Eafl 
Indies, Till Mr. Pitt became miniller, all the expedi¬ 
tions of tlie nation, made in diflant countries, had been 
iiufjccefaful, and mull neceflarily have been ib, bccaufe 
they had been ill-concerted, lie, on the contrary, plan¬ 
ned fuch prudent and ufeful defigns j his preparations were 
conduced with fo much forefight anddifpatch *, his means 
tvere lb well adapted to the ends he wanted to obtain ; he 
made fuch a prudent choice of the perfons whom he intrud¬ 
ed with his deiigns j he tilablillied fuch harmony between 
the land and fea forces, and lalfcd the fpirits of the En- 
glhh to fuch a heij/ht, that his whole adminillration was 
a feries of conquells. His mind. Hill fuperior to hii 
glory, made him defpife the idle clamours of thofe who 
cenfured \\hat they called his profufions. He ufed to 
fay with Philip, father of Alexander the Great, that 
victory was to be purchased by tnonry^ and that motuy 
must not be spared at the cxpcnce of victory. 

By fuch a conduv^l, and fuch principles, Mr. Pitt had 
aVall times, and in all places, triumphed over the French. 
He purfued them to their moll valuable illands, even to 
their fugar colonies. Thefc poffcllions, fo juftly prized 
for their riches, were not, however, better feciired. The 
fortifications that were ereded there were conllpu(dcd 
without judgment, and were falling to decay. Thefe 
mins iverc equally dcHitute of dcfendeis, of arms, and of 
ammunition, ^vcr dnee the beginning of heftililies, all 
intercourfe between thefe great Icttlcmcnts and the mo¬ 
ther-country had been at an end. They could neither 
receive fublidencc from it, nor enrich it with their pro- 
duaions. 'I’he buildings ncccfiary for the carrying on 
of agriculture, were a heap of ruins. The mallei s and 
the Haves, equally dcflitute of the neceffaries of life, were 
obliged to teed upon the cattle dellincd for the labours 
of hulbandry. If any rapacious navigators ever reached 
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them, It was through fo many dangers, that the colonifl* 
were obliged to pay ^or what they bought of thtfe trad* 
ers at a very advanced price^ and to give them in ex- 
change whatever they confented to take from them at 
the lowed. Though the colonids did not call in the aid 
of any foreign power to their affiflancc, yet it was not to 
be cxpefled, that their attachments to their mother- 
country would induce them to make a vigorous defence 
againd an enemy that might put an end to their didrefles. 

In this fituatioD of affairs, ten (hips of the line, Tome 
bomb-ketches and frigates, with five thoufand land-forces, 
failed from England, and arrived at Guadaloupe. They 
appeared before the town on the 22d January 1759, and 
the next day bombarded the town of Baflc-Tcrre. If 
the btfiegers had known how to take advantage of the 
terror they had fpread, the ifland would have made a 
very (hort refillance: but the flownefs, timidity, and irre* 
iblution of their operations afforded the garrifon and the 
inhabitants Icifure to fortify themfclves in a pafs that w^as 
<mly at the didance of two leagues from the place. 
Trom this fpot they dopped the progrefs of the enemy, 
who were equally didrefled from the heat of the climate 
and the w^ant of provifions. The Englifli, dcfpairing of 
making thcrnfelvcs maders of the colony on this fide, pro¬ 
ceeded to attack it in another quarter, known by the 
■ame of Grande-Terre. It was defended by a fort called 
Fort Lewis, which made dill Icfs refidance than that of 
JBafle-Tcrrc, that had furrendered in four-and-twenty 
hours. 1 he conquerors were again guilty of the eirror 
they had before fallen into, and fuffered the fame incon-^ 
venicDLCs from it. The event of the expedition began 
to be doubtful, when Barrington, who fucceeded to the 
command at the death of Hopfun, changed the plan of 
operations. He gave up the idea of penetrating into the 
country, and re-embarked his foldiers, who fuccelfively 
attacked the houfes and villages upon the coads. The 
ravages they committed obliged the colonids to fubmit. 
The whole illand, after three months defence, furrendered 
on the 2id day of April, upon very honourable terms of 
capitulation. 

The troops that had obtained this vidory did not en- 
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, gage m this expedition, till they had iueficdtually threat- 
entd Martinico. I'hrce years after, Great Eritain re¬ 
vived a defign that had been too haiiily ^iven uj) ^ but 
greater preparations and more efFedtiai means were em¬ 
ployed to carry it into execution. On the i^th of Ja¬ 
nuary 1762, eighteen battalions, under the command of 
general Monkton, and eighteen Ihips of the line com¬ 
manded by admiral Rodney, the fjift fent from North 
America, and the latter from Europe, appeared betoie 
the capital of the ifiand. The landing of the tioops the 
next day was foon effedfed, without oifliculty and without 
lofs. *l'o take polTeffion of the eminences that were for- 
tihed and defended by Fort Royal, feemed to be a mat¬ 
ter not lb cafily accompiilhed. Thefe obllacles, however, 
were, after fome warm engagements, furmounted, and the 
place, that would foon have been reduced to allits by the 
bombs, capitulated on the 9th of February \ and the 
whole colony did the fame on the 13th. It is piobable 
that the profperity of Guadaloupe under the Biitilh go¬ 
vernment, contributed to bring about this general funen- 
derj which might, and ought to have been delayed long¬ 
er. Granada, and the other Leeward itlanos, whether 
lubjeft to France, or which, though peopled by French¬ 
men, were neutral, furrendered themfelves, without mak- 
iiig any reliilance. 

Even bt. Domingo, the only pofftfTion the French Hill 
retained in the archipelago of America, was likely to 
lull into the hands of the Euglilli y and its lot feemed to 
be not far dilfaut. If it had not even been known that 
ibis was the firft conqucA Great Britain would attempt, 
yet it could not be luppofed that it would efcape its avi¬ 
dity. Would this ambitious nation have checked the 
caiecrot its own fucctfils fofar as to give up all thoughts 
of a conqueil that would have completed its profperity ? 
This was a point that feemed not 10 admit of a doubt. 
The colony was generally known to be entirely without 
any means of defence, either within or without, and there¬ 
fore incapable of making the Icall refinance. It was fo 
ienfible of its weaknel^, that it ieenicd difpofed to furren- 
dcr as foon as it Ihoukl be fummuncci to do it. 

The court of Veilaiiks was equally alloniihed and 
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•larmed at the lofTe.s it had fuftaincd, and at thofc it fore- 
faw. It had expected fuch an obflinate rehRance as 
would have beenfuperior to every attack. The dcdccnd- 
amts of thofe brave adv'enturers, who had fettled thefe 
colonies, feemed a rampart fuRicient co repel all the forces 
of the Britifi empire. They almoR felt a fecrct fatisfac- 
tion that the EngliRi were dirc6fing their cflorts towards 
that quarter, 'fhe minUtry had infpired the nation with 
the fame confidence that poffefled them, and it was the 
mark, of a bad citizen to fliiw the IcaR uncafinefs, 

Jt is an obfervatioii we may now" be permitted to make, 
that events, which have once happened, will happen again. 
A people whofe whole fortune confiRs in fields and paf- 
tures, w’ill, if influenced by any degree of fpirit, refolute- 
]y defend their polTeflions. 'The harvell of one year is 
the utmofl they can lofe, and whatever calamity they may 
experience, docs not diilrcfs them to fuch a degree as to 
leave them without hopes of recovery. 'I'hc cafe is very 
different with regard to the wealthy cultivators of thefe 
colonies. Whenever they take up arms, they run the 
rilk of having the labours of their whole lives dcRroyed, 
their flaves carried off, and all the hopes of their poRcrity 
either loR by fire or plunder: they will therefore always 
fubmit to the enemy. 'I'hough fatisfied ivith the govern¬ 
ment under which they live, they are Icfs attached to iu 
glory than to their owm riches. 

The example of the firft coloniRs, whofe perfcverancd 
could not be fliaken by the moft vigorous attacks, doe* 
not affed the truth of this obfervation. The qbjed of 
the war was then the acquifition of territory, and the 
pulfion of the inhabitants *, at prefent, a war w aged ag^inft 
a colony Is direfted only againR the foverrrign of it. 

The plan of attacking Martinico w'as laid by Mr. Pitt, 
though he w^as not in the miniftry when it was fubdued. 
The refignation of this great man drew the attention of 
Europe, and deferves to be confidcred by every one, who 
inveftigates the caufes and effe6ls of political revolutions. 
An hiRoiian, who ventures to write the tranfa6lions of his 
owui age, hathfeldom, it mult be granted, fufficient lights 
to guide him. The councils of kings are fo fecrct, that 
time alone can gradually withdraw the veil that furrouada 
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them. Their minillers, faithful depofitaries of the fccrcts 
they have been intrufted with, or interellcd to conceal 
them, explain theinfelvcs no further than is fufHcicnt to 
miflead the curious inquirer, who wiflics todifeover them. 
Whatever penetration he may polTefs, in tracing the fcurcc 
and connedlion of events, he is at lai’l reduced to conjec¬ 
ture. If his conjectures happen to be juft, Hill he is ig¬ 
norant that they arc fo, or cannot depend upon them y and 
this uncertainty is fcarccly more fatisfaClory than a total 
ignorance. He muft therefore wait till prudence and in- 
terell, freed from the rellraint of filence, Hull unfold the 
truth 'y in a word, till fomc valuable and original records 
be produced for public infpcCllon, wherein the latent 
i'prings on which the deftiny of nations hath depended, 
fliall be difeoverej. 

Thef(^ reflections fliould fufpend the inquiries of the 
man who wants only to attend to the progrels of political 
intrigues. They are dilTolvcd as foon as they are formed. 
We could only collcCt feparatc parts of them, which 
could not be brought together unlcfs by conjeClurc, which 
might be the further diilant from the truth, in proportion 
as more fagacity had been difplaycd in the forming of it# 
We Tuould often be likely to fill up with fome great viewq 
or with fome profound fpeculation, a vacancy which pre- 
fents itfelf, from our ignorance of Ibmc wntticifin, of fome 
frivolous caprice, of fome trilling refeutment, or of fome 
childifli emotion ofjcaloufy : for thefc aic the'wonderful 
levers with which the earth hath fo often been moved, 
and will Hill be moved hereafter. If it be then prudent 
to fay nothing of the obfeure caufes of events, it is at 
IcaH the time to fpeak of the charaCler of thofc who have 
conduced them. We know what they were in their in¬ 
fancy, in their youth, ia a more mature age, in their fa* 
mily and in fociety, in private life, and in public affairs, 
Wc know what their natural and acquired talents were j 
their ruling paffions, their vices, their virtues, tlieir in¬ 
clinations, and their averfions j their conne^lions, their 
anlmofitics, and their fiiendftiips j their perfonal and re¬ 
lative interefts *, the marks of favour or difgrace they 
have experienced y the means they have employed to 
obuin their high poHs, and tQ maintain ihemfelves in 
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tliem 5 the conduft they have ohferved with regard tj 
their protc<Jl:ors and their dependents) the projedls the/ 
Jiavc conceived, and the manner in which they have exe* 
tJtited them 5 the charadlcr of the men they have employ¬ 
ed 5 the obftacles they have met with, and the manner 
in which they have furmounted them : in a wgrd, w'c 
know the fuccefs they have had ) the reward they have 
obtained in confequence of it *, the punifliment they have 
fuflfered when they have mifearried) the praife or blame 
beftowed upon them by the nation ) the manner in which 
they have ended their career, and the reputation they 
have left behind them after death. 

We are dclirous of penetrating into the foul of one of 
the greateft men of his age, and perhaps wc can never do 
it at a more proper time. The moil confpicuous adious 
only of a man’s life are tranfmitted to pofterityf which 
will, therefore, be deprived of a variety of ftmple and 
artlefs details, that enlighten the mind of an obferver, 
who lived at the time they happened. 

Mr. Pitt, after having refeued England from the kind 
of difjg^racc it had been expofed to in the beginning of the 
war, arrived to a height of fuccefs that alluniilied all the 
worldV' ' Whether he forefaw this or not, he did notieem 
to be cmharralTed with it, and rcfolved to carry it as far 
as he could. "J'he moderation which fo many ftatefm^n.. 
had afFe^fed before him, fcemcd to him to be only a pre¬ 
tence to conceal their weaknefs or their indolence. He 
thought that all ftalcs (liould exert their power to the uU 
moil, and that there was no inllance of one nation being 
able to become fuperior to another, and not effeding it. 
The parallel he drew between England and France con¬ 
firmed him in his opinion. He perceived, with uneafinefs, 
that the power of England, founded upon a trade which 
flie might and would lofc, was very inconfidcrable, when 
compared with that of her rival, which nature, art, and 
particular circumilances, had raifed to fuch a degree of 
ifrength, under favourable admiufllratiuns, as had made 
all Europe tremble. Scnfiblc of this truth, he therefore 
determined to deprive France of her colonics, and to re¬ 
duce her to that date to which the freedom of the New 
World, fuouer or later acpompliflied, will bring all^na- 
ticus that have formed fettlementi there. 
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The means ncceffary to complete this projeft, svhich 
wa*; fo far advanced, appeared to him abfolutcl) certain. 
While the imagination of weak minds took ftiadows for 
realities, the gieatefl difilcultics appeared trivial to him. 
'J'lioLjgh the nation, of which he was the idol, was fomt- 
timc8 alarmed at his vafl and uncommon enterprifes, he 
v\as not in the leaft difquietcd about them ^ becaufe in his 
eyes, the muhiludc was like a torrent, the courfe of which 
he knew how to dirt ft which w*ay he would. 

Perftftly indifiirenl with regard to fortune, he was 
ftill more fo with regard to power. His fucceffes had 
made his adminiftration abfolute. With the people he 
was a republican, with the nobles and the fovereign he 
was a ddpotic minilUr. I'o think differently from him, 
was a murk of being an enemy to the common caufe. 

He availed himlelf of the fuperiority he had gained, in 
order to excite the ardour of the people. Littk influen¬ 
ced by that fpeties of philufophy, which, divelfing itfclf 
fit the piejudices of national glory, to extend its views to 
luc welfare of all mankind, tries every thing by the piin- 
tiples of univerfal reafon j he kept up a violent and fa- 
\age fpiiit of cnthufiafin, which he called, and peihaps 
believed to be, a love of his country j but which was, 
in leality, nothing more than a iliong averfion for the 
nation he wanted to opprtfs. 

France was perhaps as much difcoiiraged by this fpiiit 
of inveteracy, that conllantly puifued her, as by the dif- 
trefi'es fl;c had undergone. 'J’he diminution, the exhaufled 
(late, ur, to fay the tiuth, the total ruin of her naval 
powers, afforded her a difeouragiug profjieft tor the future* 
"^riie expcftalion that a loitunalt fuccefs by land might 
occafion a change in the face of affairs, was merely ima- 
ginaiy. If one of their fquadrons bad deflroyed one or 
Icveral of tliofe of her rival, the Englifli would not have 
renounced any of their claims. '1 his is one general rulcj 
and another is, that whenever any power hath acquired 
a very dctcimined fupericrity at fca, it can never Jofe it 
in the courfe of the war \ more parikulaily, if that fupe- 
riority can be traced from a dillunt caufe, and efprtially 
if it proceed partly tioin the chairi6tei of the nation. 
'J he fuperiority of one ccalincttl above another dependa 
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entirely on tlie abilltits of a fingle man, and may be loft 
in a iijoment: on the contrary, fuperioihy at lea, as it 
rclults from the vigilance and intcrefl of each individual 
in the ftate, mull always increafe, particularly ^vhen it is 
encouraged by national conflitution 3 a ftiddcn invalion 
Can only put a Hop to it. 

Nothing but a general confederacy could have rtftored 
the balance of power j the impoflibility of which Mr. 
Pitt plainly faw. Pie knew the rellraints by which 
Holland was confined, the poverty of Sweden and Den- 
mark, the inexperience of the Kufliaus, and the little 
regard that fcveral of thefe powers paid to the intcrrfts 
of France. He was conlcious alio of the teiror which 
the Englifii forces had fpread among them all, the mif- 
truft. they entertained of each other, and the apprehen- 
fion that each cf them mull have, that they Ihould be 
uiftreffed before they could receive afhftance. 

The affairs of Spain -were particularly circumflanced. 
The ravages that laid walle the French colonies, and 
which every day increafed, might eafily extend to the 
fcttlemenlB of the Spaniards. Whether this klng.lom 
was not, or would not be, fenlible of the danger thal 
threatened it, its ufual indolence accompanied it with 
regard to thefe great objc6ls. At length, upon a change 
of miniftry, a new fyflcm took place. Don Carlos en¬ 
deavoured to extinguifh the flame 3 but it w’as too late. 
His overtures were received with a contemptuous haugh* 
tinefs. Mr. Pitt, having deliberately confidered the 
extent of his powder, anfwercd every prQpofal that w^as 
made, in the following manner : / wili listen to them^ 
faid he, when you have taken the Tower of London swot'd 
in hand, ^^his mode ©f expreflion miglit difgull, but 
it was impoiing. 

Such was the lituatlon of affairs w’hen the court of 
France thought herfclf obliged to make overtures of 
peace to that of Great Britain. Both courts were equally 
apprehenfive, and with good rcafon, that Mr, Pitt would 
oppofe them. He confented to enter into a ncgoclation y 
but the event fhewed, as fenfible politicians had conjec¬ 
tured, that his intention was not to continue it. His 
defign ^vas only to furnifli liimfelf with fufficient proofs- 
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of the cn^Taqcmrnts that the two branches of the houfo 
of Eourboii had entered into againit Great Britain, that 
he might make them evident to his country. As foon 
as he iiacl gained this intelligence, he broke ofF the nego- 
elation, and propofed declaring war againft Spain. The 
fuperiouty of tlie naval poxver of England abov^e that 
of both thefe kingdoms, and tiic alTurance he had that it 
svould be infinitely better diie(S.cd, infpired him with 
this confidence. 

Mr. Pitt’s fyftem appeared, to dlilinguiflicd politicians, 
the only important, and, indeed, the only rcafonablc 
one. The Englllli nation had contr?(fl:ed fuch a load of 
debt, that it could neither free iifelf from it, nor fupport 
it, without opening to itfelf new fources of w^ealth. 
Europe, tired out with the grievances Great Britain 
had made her fubmit to, waited impatiently for an oppor- 
tiinily to difible her opprtfifs-r from continuing them. 
The houfe of Bourbon could not but prelerve a llrong 
icfentmcnt for tlic injuries it had fullered, and for the 
loflcs it had fullained \ it could not but make fecret pre¬ 
parations, and gradually work up a Ipirit of revenge, to 
whicii a combination of all its forces might infurc fucctfs. 
'Jlufe motives obliged Great Britain, though a commer¬ 
cial power, to Rggranuife itfelf for its fupport. This 
cruel ncceflity w'as not fo fcnfibly felt by the council of 
George the Third as Mr. Pitt defired. Moderation 
appeared to him a work of w’cakntfs, or of infatuation, 
peihaps of treachery ; and he refigned his poll, becaufc 
he was not allow'ed to be the declared enemy of Spain. 

May we venture to form a conjecture ? The Englifii 
miniltry plainly faw that there was no poflibility of 
avoiding a frefh war; but equally tired out and difgraced 
by the power Mr. Pitt had afllimcd, they w^crc defirous 
of rcitoring that fpirit of equality which is the. fpring of 
a republican government. Dcfpairing of being able to 
raife tiiemfelvcs to a level with a man fo highly eftcemed, 
or of making liim lloop to them, they united their forces 
to tiled his ruin. As open attacks wmuld only have 
turned againfl themfclves, they had recourfe to more 
artful methods. I'hey attempted to four his temper; 
the natural fire of his character laid him open to fuch a 
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fnare \ and he fell into it. If Mr. Pitt refi^ned his poft 
through pccvifhnef*?, he deferves to be cenfured for not 
having fuppreffed or maftered it. If he hoped, by this 
expedient, to humble his enemies, he Ihcvvcd he had 
greater knowledge of affairs than of men. If, as he af- 
ferted, he refigned, becaufc he would no longer be rc- 
fponlibk, for the meafurcs he did not guide, wc may be 
allowed to think tliat he was more ftrongly attached to 
his owm perfonal glory, than to the inierefts of his coun¬ 
try. But whiitever may have been the caufe of his 
yefignation, nothing but the blindeft, moll unjufl and moff 
violent partiality, can venture to affert, that his vlitucs 
and abilities were merely the eftV^f of chance. 

However this may be, the faff flep the new minlftry 
took was conformable to the principles of Mr. Pitt j and 
this was a kind of homage they WTie compelled to pay 
him. It was thought neceffary to declare war agaiiiit 
iipain *, and the Weft Indies were to be the icene of thefc 
flew hoililitics. Kxperience had already difeouraged' 
them from making any attempts on the tonliitcnt of 
i\iqcrica, and all their views were turned towards Cuba. 
Men1>f fenfe and undcrltanding perceived that the tak¬ 
ing of this ifland would not be attended with any appre- 
heiifion of vengeance from the other colonies j that the' 
empire of the gulf of Mexico would be fecured j that 
the enemy, whofe riches arofc principally from the amount 
of its culloms, would be deprived of all their rcfources j 
that the wdiole commerce of the continent would be 
feized upon, and the inhabitants would choofe rather to 
deliver up their riches to the conqueror of their country, 
than to give up thofe commodities they had been ufed 
to receive from Kurope \ in a woid, that the power of 
Spain would be fo much reduced by this confidcrablc 
lofs, that it would be obliged to fubmit to any terms. 

Agreeable to this idea, a fleet, confifting of nineteen 
fliips of the line, eighteen frigates, and about a hundred 
and fifty iranfports, with 10,000 troops on board, which 
were to be joined by 4000 more from North Americai 
/et fail for the Havannah, 'I'o arrive at this formidable 
place, it was determined to paB through the old flrait 
sif Bahamai itot fo long in extent; through more danger^ 
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4 >us than the new one. The obftacles that were to be 
expeftcd in this paffajre, little known, and too little 
attended to, were fuccefsfiilly furmounted, in a manner 
worthy the reputation that Admiral Pocock had acquired. 
On the 6th of July he arrived at the place of his deftin- 
ation ; and the landing of the troops was effefted with¬ 
out any oppofition, at the diftance of fix leagues eaftward 
•f thofe dreadful fortifications that were to be taken. 

The operations by land were not fo well conduced as 
4 hofe by fea. If Albemarle, who had the command of 
the army, had been a man of abilities, equal to the com- 
miflion he was intrufied with, he would have begun his 
attack by the city. The fingle dry wall that covered it 
could not have holdcn out four-and-twenty hours. It is 
probable, that the generals, the council, and the regency, 
who muft infallibly have fallen into his hands by this 
fuccefs, which might fo eafily have been obtained, would 
have rcfolved to capitulate for the Moro. At all events, 
he would thus have prevented the fort from receiving any 
afliftance or provifions that were fupplied from the city 
during the fiege, and have fecured the moll likely means 
to reduce it in a very fliort time. 

The plan he purfued, of beginning his operations by 
the attack of the Moro, expofed him to great diflreffes. 
The water that vvas near him was unwholefome, and he 
found himfelf under a neceflity of procuring fome at three 
leagues diftance from his camp. As the floops that were 
fent for this purpofe might be attacked, it was thought 
neceflary to poft a body of fifteen hundred men on the 
eminence of Arofteguy, at a quarter of a league’s dil- 
tance from the town, in order to proteft them. This 
body of troops, entirely detached from the army, and 
which could not be withdrawn or fupported but by fea, 
was perpetually in danger of being cut off. 

Albemarle, w^ho might have judged of the difpofitiott 
of the enemy from their not molcfting the troops polled 
.at Arofteguy, ftiould have placed another body of men 
upon the j>ublic road leading to the city. By this ftep 
he would have been able almoft to furround it; he would, 
moft undoubtedly, have diftreffed it by famine, prevented 
,all rcraoral of the effcfls into the country, and opened a 
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lefs dangerous communication tvith Arofleguy, than by 
the detachments he tvas conftantly obliged to fend, in 
order to fupport this advanced body of troops. 

The liege of the Moro was carried on without opening 
the trenches. The foldiers advanced towards the ditch, 
and were covered only with barrels of flints, which were, 
at length, exchanged for facks of cotton, that were taken 
out of fome merchant-fliips arrived from Jamaica. -'I liis 
want of forclight occafioned the lofs of a great number 
of men, always of great value, but more cf^^ecially fo in 
a climate where difeafes and fatigues caufe fo great a 
confamption of them. 

Tlie Knglilh general, having lofl the greatcli part of 
his army, and finding the neceflity, for want of troops,' 
of reimbarking in a few days, determined to attempt 
ftorming the caflle : but a large and deep ditch, cut in 
the rock, w’as firft to be palTed j and no preparations had 
been made to fill it up. 

If the faults of the EnglKh were very confiderable, 
thofe of th^ Spaniards were Itill greater. Though ap¬ 
prize,d above a month before, that war had commenced 
between the two nations, they were not roufed from 
their lethargy. The enemy w’as already upon their coafls, 
and they had made no provifions of balls of a proper fizc 
for their cannons, nor of cartridges 5 neither had they 
one Angle gun, or even a firelock, fit to make ufc of. 

T'he great number of oflicers, of the land and fc*a fer- 
vice wdio wxre at the Havannah, occafioned, during feme 
days of the fiege, a great uncertainty in the refolutions, 
that could not be but favourable to the befiegers. 

Three fliips of war were funk, to flop up the entrance 
into the port, which the enemy could not pafs. The 
road into the harbour was by this means damaged, and 
three great fliips loft to no purpofe. 

The moft common prudence would have fuggefted, 
that the twelve men of war that were at the Havannah 
fliould have been got ready to fail, They could not pofli- 
bly be of any fervice in defending the place, and it was a 
matter of fome confcquence to five them. But this wai 
neglefted. Neither did the precaution occur of fetting 
them on fire, although this was the only way left to pjc- 
vent them from falling into the bands of the enemy. 
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The deftruftion of the body of Erglifli troops pofled 
at Arofteguy, where they could not receive any affiftance, 
might have been eafily clFcdfcd. This check would have 
put the beficgers to fomc difficulty in procuring w^atcr, 
would have deprived them of men, intimidated them, 
retarded their operations, and infpired the Spanifh forces 
with forae degree of confidence. But, far from making 
fo cafy an attempt, they did not attack, even in the open 
part of the country, any of the Engliffi detachments, 
though compofed entirely of infantry, and which might 
have been oppofed by a regiment of dragoons, and a great 
number of militia, that were provided with horfes. 

The communication of the city wdth the internal parts 
of the country was fcarce ever interrupted, and yet none 
of thofe who had a Ihaie in the adminiflrationcverthought 
of conveying the royal treafure into the inland parts, to 
prevent it from falling into the hands of the enemy. 

Tlic lafl inflancc of ncgleft ferved to complete the 
W’hole. In the middle of tlic ditch had been left a plec® 
of rock, terminating in a point, and Handing by iifeK. 
The Engliih placed upon this a few tottering planks, 
wdiich reached from the breach to the counteifcarp. A 
ferjeant, W'lih fifteen men, paCfed over thrm at one in the 
afternoon, and concealed themfelves among fomc Hones, 
that had fallen down. They were followed by a com¬ 
pany of grenadiers and fomc foldiers. When they had 
collccled about a hundred men, in the fpacc of an hour, 
they got upon the breach, under no apprehcnfion of being 
difeovered, and found no men placed there to defend it. 
Velafco, indeed, informed of what had happened, haHen- 
ed to fiive the place j but he was killed in coining up ; 
and his death putting the Spaniih troops that followed 
him into confufion, they furrendered to a hatidful of men. 
U'he negle6l of placing a ccntincl to obferve the motions 
of the enemy lodged upon the ditch, determined this great 
event. A few days after, a capitulation was entered into 
for the city, for all the places of the colony, and for tlie 
whole illand. Independent of the great importance of 
this viftoiy in itfclf, the conquerors found in the liavan- 
nail about forty-live millions fHver, and 
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other valuable effeds, which fully indemnified them for 
the expenccs of the expedition* 

jfdvantagis The lofs of Cuba, the centre of the 

procured to power of -pain in the New World, made 

Great Britain peace as ncceffary to the court of Ma- 

m the islands drid, as it could poflibly be to that of 

hy the peace. Verfailles, whofc diftreffes were now 

brought to the higheft pitch. The Eng- 
li(h minlftry, at that time, confented to a peace ; but it 
“feemed a matter of much difficulty to fettle the condition*!. 
The fucceffes of Great Britain had been alloniffiing in 
North and South America. But, however ambitious (he 
might be, (he could not flatter herfelf with the hopes of 
retaining all the conquefts'(he had made. It was rca* 
fonable to fuppofe that (he would give up the pofleffione 
fhe had gained in North America, as the advantages fue 
might expc6l from them were diftant, inconfiderable, and 
uncertain \ and that (he would be content with referving to 
herfilf the fugar colonics fiic had lately acquired, which 
the date of her finances feemed more particularly to require, 
Tht increafe of her cufioms, that was a necclTary confe- 
quence of fuch a fyitem, would have procured her the 
beft finking fund that could have been imagined, and 
which muft have been fo much the more agreeable to 
the nation, as it would have been obtained at the cx«* 
pence of the French. This advantage would have been 
attended with three others, very confidcrable. It would, 
in the firfl place, have deprived a rival power, and for¬ 
midable, notwithfiandrng the faults it had committed, of 
its richeft branch of trade. Secondly, it would have con¬ 
tributed to weaken it, from its being under a neceffity of 
defending Canada *, a colony, which, from the nature of 
its fituation, muft be detrimental to a nation that had 
long negle^ed its navy, Laftly, it would have kept 
New England in a clofer and more abfolute dependence 
on the mother country, a part of America that would 
always want to be fupported ag^inll a relllcfs, adlive, and 
warlike neighbour. 

But though the council of George III ffiould have 
thought it oecefiary to reflorc to their enemies a bad 
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country of the continent, and to referve the valuable 
iflands, yet they would not, perhaps, have ventured to adopt 
fo judicious a meafurc. In other countries the faults of 
the tninifters are imputed only to themfclves, or to their 
kings, who puni(h them for their mifcondu(^. In Eng¬ 
land, the errors of adminidration arc generally the errors 
of the nation, who infill upon obedience to their will, 
though guided by caprice. 

The Englifh, who have complained of the terms of 
the lad peace, when they have been (hewn how far (hort 
they fell of the advantages they expefted from them, 
had, however, in fome meafure, di6lated thofe very terms 
themfelves, by the tenor of their complaints, cither pre¬ 
vious to, or during, the war. The Canadians had com¬ 
mitted fomc outrages, and the favages many aftsof cruelty 
in the Englilh colonies. The peaceable inhabitants, 
terrified at the didreffes they fuffered, and more fo at 
thofe they feared, had caufed their clamours to be heard 
even in Europe. Their correfpondents, interellcd to 
obtain them a fpeedy and powerful redrefs, had aggra¬ 
vated their complaints. Thofe writers, who eagerly lay 
hold of every circumdance that can render the^Frencli 
odious, had loaded them with every fpccies of inve<^tive. 
d'he people, exafperated by the report of the (hocking 
fccnes that were perpetually prefented to its imagination, 
w’iflied to fee a dop pnt to thefe b&tbaritie?. 

On the other hand, the inhabitants of the fugar co¬ 
lonics, fatisfied with the carrying on of their own com¬ 
merce, and gaining a part of that of their enemies, were 
very quiet. Far from wifhing the conqued of their 
neighbours fettlemcnts, they rather dreaded it, confidering 
it as dcdru6live to themfclves, though advantageous to the 
nation. The lands of the French are fo much fuperior to 
thofe of the Englifh, that no competition could poflibly 
have taken place. Their allies were of the fame opinion, 
and followed the example of their moderation. 

The confequcncc of fo contrary a plan of conduft was, 
that the nation was extremely indifferer.t about the fugar 
colonies,' but very anxious to acquire what they wanted 
in North America. Let us reprefent io ourfclves lh*c 

Fi/. Ill U 
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Htuatten of an enlightened man, who is convinced of the 
advantages of a proje^^, which he is compelled to give 
up, by the miftaken notions of a deceived multitude, in 
order to adopt, in preference to it, fome abfurd fchemes 
contrary to the general good, which will difhonour him, 
if he Ihould pnrfuc them, or which will expofe him to 
danger, if he fhould refufe : let us reprefent him to our- 
IHves, as employed by a fovercign, who will difraifs him, 
if his tebellious fubjeds (hould iniiil upon it ^ and who 
cannot afford him any protedion, if they fhould carry 
their fury fo far as to demand bis life : let us view him di¬ 
vided, as he muft be, between the miftaken vanity which 
attaches him to his poft, and the laudable pride which 
makes him careful to preferve his reputation : let us be¬ 
hold him alone, retired in his clofet, and deliberating up¬ 
on the fteps he fhould take, amidft the tumult and cla¬ 
mours of the populace, colleded round his houfe, and 
threatening to fet it on fire : for fuch is the alternative, 
which hath been experienced, and will always be expe- 
rienced, by thoC^^^jhp guide the public affairs of a free 
country, Thcri»wfercc one lingle fituation in the world, 
fivllllifill4|)ro^ricty of condud is not attended with in- 
con wttliitics on both Tides. It is the property of real 
courage to adapt ilfelf to thofe feveral circumftances and 
Tituations, whatever may be the refult ^ but fuch kind of 
courage is not often :j be met with. 

The miniftry, which, in England, can never fupport its 
authority againil the people, or, at leaft, cannot long main¬ 
tain itfelf fuccefsfully againft its general odium, turned all 
their views towards North America, and found France 
and Spain readily difpofed to adopt fuch a fyftem. The 
courts of Madrid and France gave up to the Englirti all 
their former poffcflions, from the river St. Lawrence up 
to the Mifliflippi. Befide this, France ceded the iflands 
of Granada and Tobago, and confented that the Englifti 
ihould keep the iflands of St. Vincent and Dominica, that 
had been confidered as neutral, provided that, on her part, 
flic might appropriate St. Lucia to herfclf. On thefe 
conditions, the conquerors reftored to the allied powers 
all the conquefts they had made in America* 
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From this time England lofl the op- The British 
porlunity, which, perhaps, may never did not suffix 
return, of feizing all the avenues, and ciently extend 
making itfclf mafter of the fources of all their vievjs, 
the wealth of the New World. Mexi¬ 
co was in its power, as the Englilh only were in pofll lTion 
of the gulf that opens the way to it \ this valuable con¬ 
tinent mull, therefore, foon have become their property. It 
might have been allured, cither by the offers of an eafiei* 
government, or by the flattering hopes of liberty ; the 
Spaniards might have been invited to (liake off the yoke 
of the mother.country, which only took up arms to dif- 
trefs its colonies, and not to protc6f them \ or the Indians 
might have been tempted to break the chains that enilav- 
cd them to an arbitrary government. The whole face of 
America might, perhaps, have been entirely changed, 
and the Englifli, more free and more equitable than other 
monarchical powers, could not but be benefited by ref- 
cuing the human race from the oppreffions they fuffered 
in the New World, and by removing the injuries this 
oppreflion hath brought on Europe in particular. 

All thofc fubjc£ls, who are victims of the feverity, cx^ 
kdions, oppreflion, and deceit, of arbitrary governments j 
all thofe families that are ruined by the laifingof fol- 
diers, by the ravages of armies, by the loans for carrying 
on war, and by the infradlions of peace *, all men born to 
think and live as men, inilead of obeying and becoming 
fubje^l like brutes, would have gladly taken refuge in 
thofe countries. Thefc, as well as a multitude of work¬ 
men without employment j of hulbandmcn without land ; 
of men of fcience without any occupation) and numbers 
of diftreifed and unfortunate perfons, would have flown 
into thefc regions, which require only jult and civilized 
inhabitants to render them happy. Above all, the pea- 
fants of the north, flaves to the nobility, who trample 
upon them, would certainly have been invited there: 
thofe Ruffian peafants, who arc employed as execution¬ 
ers to torture the human race, inflead of cultivating and 
fertilizing the earth. Numbers of them would certainly 
have been loR in thefc tranfmigrations through extenfive 
fcas, into new climates ) but this would have been an in- 
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finitely lefs evil than that of a tyranny, working by flow 
and artful means, and facrificing fo many people to the 
wills ©f a fmall number of men. In a word, the Englilli 
w^ould have been much more glorioufly employed in fup- 
poTting and favouring fo happy a revolution, than in tor¬ 
menting themfelves in defence of a liberty, that excites 
the envy of all kings, and which they endeavour, by every 
method, to undermine and deftroy. 

This is a wifh, which, though founded on juftice and 
humanity, is yet, alas ! vain in itfelf, as it leaves nothing 
but regret in the mind of him that formed it. Muft 
then the defires of the virtuous man for the profperity 
of the world be for ever loft, while thofe of the ambi¬ 
tious and the extravagant are fo often favoured by cafual 
events ? 

Since vrar had been the caufe of fo much evil, why 
does it not run through every fpccies of calamity, that it 
may, at length, tend to procure fome good ? But what 
hath been the confequence of the laft war, one of thofe 
that hath been the moft diftrefsful to the human race ? 

It hath occafioned ravages in the four quarters of the 
and hath coft Europe alone above a million of 
its inhabitants. Thofe who were not its vidims are now 
diftrefled by it, and their poftcrity will long be opprefled 
under the weight of the enormous taxes it hath given 
rije to. The nation, .whom viffory attended in all parts, 
was. ruined by its triumphs. Its public debt, which, at 
the beginning of the war, did not exceed 1,617,087,060 
livres [67,378,627!. los.] arofe, at the conclufton.of the 
peace, 103,330,000,000 livres [138,750,oool.Jfor which 
it muft pay an intereft of 111,577,490 livres [4^64^^^ . 

IS. 8d.] ^ >; 

But it is time to quit the fubje^l: of w'ar. Let uiHoir r, 
proceed to confider by what means the nations, who have 
divided the great archipelago of America, that hath 
been the origin of fo many quarrels and ncgociations, 
and hath given rife to fo many refle< 5 lioiis, have been able 
to raife it to a degree of opulence, that may, without ex- 
aggeration, be conftdered as the firft caufe of all the 
great events that at prefent difturb the peace of the globe. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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